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CHEROKEE BOB, THE ORIGINAL JACK HAMLIN. 


BRET Harte, as is generally known 


among old Californians, had no very’ 


long experience in the mines. He had 
the eye for literary values to catch a 
general effect and color of the mining 
life in the three years of boyhood that 
were spent in or near the mining region ; 
and he afterward turned to account in 
completing his picture the great quanti- 
ty of mining anecdote that was to be 
gathered in San Francisco, where in 
various haunts the early day people gath- 
ered and “swapped yarns.” One of 
these haunts, at the time Harte was writ- 
ing his early and most famous stories, 
was the Bohemian Club, then in its early 
and genuinely Bohemian days —or, as 
expressed by him who told the tale, “It 
was in its purity then, — twas a 
coterie of thoroughbred old-style Bohe- 
mians, 

Another was the office of the OVERLAND 
MonrTHLY, where a genial group used to 
make headquarters, and sit and tell sto- 
ries by the hour. Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, and Prentice Mulford, and Noah 
Brooks, W. C. Bartlett, Doctor de Groot, 
Colonel Cremony, of Apache memory, 
Arthur S. Evans, (who went around the 
world with Seward, and wrote a book 
about it), Mark Twain, — “but he was 
different from the rest: he was from 
Nevada City, and belonged to the ‘sage 


brush crowd.’” Some were members of 
the OVERLAND force; some were of the 
intimate habitues of the office; some, 
like Twain, came in occasionally when 
visiting the city. But “the greatest set 
of fellows to tell stories you ever saw in 
your life was the ministerial crowd, — 
Benton, and Mooar, and Warren, — that 
crowd of fellows. Wonderful story-tel- 
lers those men were! The ministers 
were always there on Mondays, you 
know ; that was their regularday.” The 
Pacific, the denominational paper of 
the Congregationalists, was printed at 
the OVERLAND office, and this brought 
these story-tellers into their weekly ses- 
sion there, where they seem to have dis- 
counted all the knots of miners and the 
Bohemians that essayed the same art. 
Doctor Benton especially, a pioneer of 
the pioneers, had an exhaustive experi 
ence in the mines, and appreciated it 
to the full himself. 

Among these several groups of story- 
tellers, Harte sat, taking no visible notes, 
but fitting in all he heard to his own 
rendering of the life he was about to de- 
scribe. And it is quite possible to one 
who knew the contributions thus given, 
to trace them in his pages. Hedid not, 
—any more than other story-writers who 
know their art, —transfer characters or 
incidents bodily to his pages. Butina 
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much completer sense than that in 
which, for instance, the original of Dinah 
Morris and of Hawthorne’s Hilda have 
been identified, the materials out of 
which some of Harte’s most famous 
characters were developed can be found 
supplied by these office story-tellers. 

The “gentlemanly gambler” is_per- 
haps Harte’s most distinctive creation. 
He did not come from any single origi- 
nal, for a certain outline suggestion, 
which could be idealized into him, was 
widely present in the mines, from the 
very nature of the case. In a place 
where everybody else was digging in 
the soil or wading in mud and water, the 
gambler was naturally the one clean 
and well dressed man; he was by the 
necessity of his calling more or less cool, 
watchful, and suave; and where he had 
any generous dispositions, he showed 
them more whimsically and recklessly 
than men whose money was earned. 
Add to these traits the note which Harte 
himself contributed, out of literature 
rather than life, and which was the key- 
note of his earlier work, —that of pictu- 
resque self-sacrifice, — and we have all 
that appears in Harte’s first draft of 
the character Oakhurst, in “The Out- 
casts of Poker Flat.” This was pub- 
lished in January, 1869; and in March, 
1870, the character re-appears in Jack 
Hamlin, the finished type which there- 
after runs through all Harte’s work. We 
are so familiar with Jack Hamlin that 
we read him back into Oakhurst; but a 
careful reading will show that the living 
qualities of Jack are not in the first 
sketch ; Oakhurst is comparatively only 
an abstraction. 

Jack, when he appears on the scene, 
in “Brown of Calaveras,” is character- 
ized by “listless and grave indifference,” 
“closely buttoned figure and self-con- 
tained air,” quiet, “decisive, and prompt 
action.” “His colorless face betrayed 
no sign; his black eyes, quietly obser- 
vant, glanced indifferently past the 
legal gentleman. An Indian 
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stoicism,—said-to be an inheritance 
from his maternal ancestor, — stood him 
in good service.” He has a “narrow 
boot,” and he is called Comanche Jack. 
In this first appearance of “ Brown of 
Calaveras,” the story turns on the gam- 
bler’s conquest of Brown’s beautiful 
wife, although his “infelix reputation 
naturally precluded any open intimacy 
with the family.” 

Now in 1869, and therefore in the in- 
terval between Oakhurst and Jack Ham- 
lin, Harte heard “two or three times” 
the following story, which I tell in much 
the same words as those in which it was 
told to him, —at all events, from the 
same lips. Up tothe point of what Cher- 
okee Bob did with his conquest, the 
analogy is unmistakable: after that point 
the real gambler and the gambler of lit- 
erature diverge. 


He was the most peculiar fellow! 
He was pretty as a picture. He was 
undersize, — he was small; but he was 
just the prettiest man you ever saw. He 
always kept his hair trimmed so nice,— 
soft, straight, jet black hair, just like a 
woman’s. He had long, black eyelashes, 
and his eyebrows were penciled right 
across his forehead in a delicate arch, 
you know, going off finely at the tips. 
You'd look at him, and you’d want to 
keep looking at him, just as you ’d look 
at apretty woman. He never wore any 
beard. His mustache was jet black, too, 
and his face was just as white as chalk, 
—that is, it was dusky Indian color, you 
know, just the least coppery tinge, but 
pale and clear, and his eyebrows and 
mustache were so inky black they made 
his face look white. 

He was very particular about his ap- 
pearance. He always wore a long fine 
cloth overcoat, trimmed with beaver fur. 
Price never cut any figure in his pur- 
chase,— the best we had in the store was 
none toc good for him. Always wore 
gloves on the street ; his hands and feet 
were fine and little, like a woman’s, and 
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he was so proud of his feet that he was 
extravagant about his boots, and always 
had them made to order,— pay any price 
for them, — fourteen or sixteen dollars, 
you know; but they must be just right. 

‘His father was one of these Hudson 
Bay men, a voyageur, you know;; a tall, 
handsome Scotchman, sandy hair and 
beard, you know. He had traveled down 
until he came to the Red River country, 
and there he married a squaw ; and Cher- 
okee Bob was their only child. 

Well, he was a thorough gambler,—a 
gambler in every sense of the word. He 
would take the last cent you’d got, and 
smiling just as pleasant all the time. I 
never knew him to use any rough lan- 
guage ; and he never spoke loud or blus- 
tered,— never said much, just what was 
necessary, and perfectly quiet and cool, 
you know; and he had a low, pleasant 
voice like a woman’s. 

But he was —a— perfect — devil! 
You knew the minute you looked at him 
that he could n’t be fooled with. He al- 
ways wore his revolver strapped around 
his waist,— never in sight, though,—and 
he never drew it unless he meant to use 
it. And when he did draw, everybody 
got out of the way, for he was a dead 
shot. Why, my store, mind you, was 
eighty feet long, and I’ve seen him 
- shoot the spots out of a card, one after 
the other, the whole length of the store, 
without missing once. Not very often, 
because it would have been making an 
exhibition, you know, and that was the 
last thing he’d do ; but several times, on 
occasion. He was brought up under 
Indian rule somewhat, you know, and 
used to hardships on the frontier all his 
life ; and he was in daily practice shoot- 
ing. Never had much to say,—a man 
of very few words ; when he was playing 
he never said a word except about the 
game; and always just soft, and even, 
and still, without any rough words, but 
everybody listened, for they knew he 
meant all he said. But he was as pleas- 
ant and gentlemanly and nice as any 
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thoroughbred gentleman you ever met 
in your life. 

He was known all through that coun- 
try — right on the frontier with every 
new camp; it was Cherokee Bob every- 
where. You know the style of that kind 
of man. They used to work up and 
down the river, start out in parties of 
four or five; sometimes there would be 
two or three women in the party, but 
they would be dressed in men’s clothes, 
and when they started out you would 
think they were all men. When they 
struck a camp they ’d pitch their tent, 
and start their gambling outfit. The 
women had their games, too,— roulette, 
you know,—that was generally their 
game, or some light game like that. 
Cherokee Bob generally worked alone, 
though, unless it was some very new, 
remote camp. He would go into a sa- 
loon, glance around, and pick out the 
best man, ask him up to drink, and a 
game generally followed. 

Well, these fellows used to congregate 
at the Dalles, at the “ Mount Hood.” 
That was the famous saloon of all that 
country, you know. It was kept by 
Fielding Brown—everybody knew Field- 
ing Brown, up and down the river. He 
was a sport, and he was in with all the 
gamblers inthe country. They had per. 
fect confidence in him ; he knewall their 
secrets, and never gave them away. He 
kept a little suit of rooms, you know, in 
the rear of his saloon, where they went, 
you know, when they did n’t want togoto 
a hotel. Hekept a first rate house. The 
officers of the garrisons at Fort Dalles, 
Fort Vancouver, Fort Simcoe, Fort Lap 
wai, and Fort Colville, when they were 
in town, made a sort of resort there too, 
for they knew they ’d get the best accom- 
modations there. They could eat by 
themselves when they wanted to, and 
everything was cooked in the best style. 
He had the very best table,— all the del- 
icacies,— fresh trout, young salmon, and 
all kinds of game. Some of these fel- 
lows were shootists, you know, and 
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they ’d bring in game, and whatever was 
in the market the Mount Hood would 
have it. His was the only saloon, you 
know, the only one that could afford to 
pay the price. The officers from the 
Colonel Wright, too. The Colonel 
Wright was the first steamer built up 
there torun onthe Upper Columbia. 
She was built at Deschutes, and all the 
material and the men came by way of the 
Dalles. But Colonel Wright never went 
there,— he never went there. 

Well, of course, these gamblers, that 
was their headquarters, too. They made 
it a resort. Played high stakes, you 
know, —all night, you. know, and that 
sort of business, right along. 

Well, this Cherokee Bob, he traveled 
up and down the river, and he would take 


in the teamsters, you know. They were. 


quite a good income to him. They would 
take their long trains, loaded with all 
sorts of supplies, away up in the country, 
and make good wages; and then these 
gamblers would fleece ’em all, — see? 
But one of the sources of income for 
such fellows as these was the soldiers. 
You see, they were paid off every month. 
Sutler’s always the first one paid, and 
then if there's anything left, it goes to 
the other fellows. Well, you see, these 
sort of fellows, you know, — Cherokee 
Bob,— preyed on these fellows. 

I can’t tell you, of course, all the 
scrapes Cherokee Bob was in ’cause I 
don’t know them. I had staked him 
when he was broke soon after I came to 
the Dalles. You see‘the cue was given 
me in the beginning, when I first went 
up there, you know, always to give the 
gamblers what they wanted, because 
they would always pay,—debts of honor, 
you know; they were the very best pay 
there was. So I would always stake 


them, and I never made out any bill; 
and by and by they would come in and 
say, “ Well, how much do I owe?” and I 
would turn to my book and find out; 
and then they would always pungle 
down. 
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Well, there were three Neds up there 
formed acompany. I was express agent 
at the Dalles, you know., Wells, Fargo 
did n’t go Beyond Portland then —this 
was in ’59-:60 —but the three Neds start- 
ed a route up through that part of the 
country, and called it Tracy’s Express, 
— Ned Tracy, Ned James, and Ned 
Norton. The Dalles was the key to the 
whole country then: everything going 
up to Eastern Oregon, Washington, Ida- 
ho, and Montana was distributed from 
there, and all the gold dust was sent 
down there to be shipped to Portland. 
We ran routes every two or three days. 
to Walla Walla, Umatilla, Lewiston, Col- 
ville, Cafion City, Eagle Creek, and ev- 
erywhere that a new camp was opened. 

The messengers were generally a 
pretty hard lot. They had to run through 
dangerous country, alive with Indians 
and road agents, so we had to get a dare- 
devil lot. They had to be straightfor- 
ward — perfectly trustworthy; but all 
other ways they were rough. Of course, 
they were right in with all these gam- 
blers, you know. So I naturally got 
more or less intimate with them too, and 
I had done this fellow Bob a good many 
favors, you know, so he felt first rate 
toward me, and was ready to do anything 
he could for me. 

The particular thing I tell you was in 
the middle of winter. Two men came 
into my store one day. One of these 
men was a soldier, whom I had seen 
about the post. He was a scoundrel, the 
worst kind. The other was a rancher 
from up country, who had a gold watch 
he wanted sent down to Portland to be 
repaired. I took the watch, and told him 
to come in again, and I sent it to Port- 
land, and in course of time it came back 
by express. 

Well, one day the same two men came 
in again ; and as it happened, Cherokee 
Bob was sitting inthe store. The rancher 
asked for the watch. I brought it out, 
and he asked how much the bill was. 
When I told him, he said he had n’t got 
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the money, and would either send for it 
or come in again and get it. In.an hour 
or two the soldier came back, and said 
the rancher was busy packing to go out 
home, and had sent him to get. the 
watch. Hethrew the money on the coun- 
ter, and I brought out the watch, and 
asked him to signa receipt. Hesigned 
the rancher’s name, and then I made him 
sign his own, too. 

He hadn’t been gone long when in 
walks this rancher, and asks for his 
watch. 

“Your watch,” says I. 
other fellow has been in and got it,’ 
I showed him the receipt. 

“T don't know anything about that,” 
says he. “I want my watch.” 

“T told him the other fellow had got 
it, but he wouldn't listen, but kept on 
saying he’d got to have his watch or the 
money for it, and began to talk rough. 
Says I, “ Look here, you got to stop that 
right here”; and he knew enough to 
keep an even tongue in his head. I saw 
he was about half drunk, though, and so 
I asked him how much his watch was 
worth. He said he wanted sixty dollars 
for it. ‘“ Now,” says I, “ you wait here 
while I go see my lawyer. If he says to 
give you the money, you get it; if he 
don’t, you don’t get a cent.” 

Well,he begun to abuse me again then. 
I just reached under the counter, then, 
and pulled out my revolver. 

“If you say another word of that,” 
says I, “I’ll blow your infernal head 
right off. I don’t propose to take any- 
thing of the sort. If you keep civil, you 
can wait here in the store; if you don’t, 
out you go.” 

That quieted him, and I went off and 
told the lawyer. He said the best thing 
for me to do was to pay the money, sol 
went back and paid it. 

“T understand all this game,” says I. 
“ You fellows put it up between you for 
him to come inand get that watch. You 
will have the watch and the money both 
before you get home. That soldier was 


“ Why, that 
"and 
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dead broke when he came in here be- 
fore, and he could n’t have got the money 
anywhere else in that time. You gave 
it to him to come get the watch and rob 
me. Now you get out of here.” 

Now all this time Cherokee Bob sat 
still in the store; but when the rancher: 
was gone, he.spoke up. 

“ You were a fool to pay that money 
without getting even,” says he. 

“Well,” says I, “I’ll tell you what 
my idea is: I think I stand a pretty good 
chance to get even yet.” 

“Well, I’m going up the river tomor- 
row,” says Cherokee Bob, “and I’ll keep 
my eye on that other fellow. Heis a 
deserter,—I know him. If I find anything 
that I can put you onto, I’ll let you 
know.” 

So time passed along several weeks, 
and in walked Cherokee Bob-and passed 
the time of day, — gloves on, and hairall 
nice, and his fine overcoat, fur turned up 
about his head, and that sort of thing. 
He asked me to drink, and I said I did n’t 
drink in the morning, but I took him to 
the back of the store where the liquor 
was, and told him to help himself. When 
he had finished drinking, says he, “I’ve 
ggt some good news for you. 

Well, I asked him what, and says he, 
“If you ve got the sand, you can get your 
money back. That fellowthat robbed you 
has just come in from up country, and 
he’s in Jack Oliver’s saloon.” (That 
was another of these resorts, you know. 
Jack was a pretty nice sort of a fellow.) 
‘‘He’s been sitting up all night,” says 
Bob, “ gambling and drinking, and he is 
as ugly as ever you saw in your life.” 
He asked me if I had the sand. 

I said we'd try it, anyhow. 

So we started out. Cherokee Bob said 
to be ready for trouble: “If you get 
after him, he won't give you any show 
in the world. It will be shoot at sight. 
Have you got any weapons ?”’ 

I said, “ No, I have n't got any.” 

“Well, never mind,” says he. 
see you through.” 


ad 
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We went in to Oliver’s. Jack was 
right behind the counter. “Hullo,” he 
says, “what the devil are you here for?” 

We told him we were going to take 
this man, 

“Good God!” says he. “ Do you what 
you're undertaking? He’s behind that 
door, gambling and drinking, with a big 
navy revolver on the table ready to his 
hand, and a knife in his boot, and he’s 
sworn that nobody shall take him alive. 
He ’s been going on all night, and he is 
as ugly as he can be.” 

We said we guessed we’d try it, any- 
way. 

“Well,” says he, “if you’re going to 
try, that let’s me out! Just wait a mo- 
ute,” says he, “till I get out of this”; 
and he shoves out his money drawer, 
and empties it out into his handkerchief, 
and jumps over the counter. “Now, 
you can have the shebang to yourselves,” 
says he, and started for the door. 

“ Now,” said Cherokee Bob, “let’s plan 
this before we run any risks. I know 
just where he is. He is sitting facing 
that door, with a large navy revolver on 
the table. The other man has his back 
to the door. Beside him, two or three 
feet away, isa window. Westepto the 
door together, you open it, and I draw 
a bead on him over your shoulder before 
he can grab his pistol. He won't wait 
for any talk,—he’ll grab for it when 
he hears the door open. But I'll look 
out for him. Then you stepright in and 
throw his revolver right out of the win- 
dow, and don't let him get his hands 
down to his knife.” 

“All right,” says I. I opened the 
door and he looked up; but Cherokee 
Bob had his bead drawn over my shoul- 
der, and sings out to him in his quiet 
voice, “ Don't you move, or you’re a 
dead man.” 

I jumped at the table, you know, and 
caught his revolver and slashed it right 
through the window, and grabbed his 
arms as he reached down for his knife, 
and twisted them right up behind him. 
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Bob walked straight forward, with his 
little gun right on him, and pulled a big 
silk handkerchief out of his pocket, and 
we soon had him tied. The other man 
dropped right down on the floor, out of 
range of fire, you know, as soon as he 
heard Cherokee Bob’s voice. O, my, 
the man did cuss us for all there was in 
it! But we handed him over to the 
sheriff. And I got my suit against him, 
and we killed two birds with one stone, 
you know, for the military authorities 
took him down to Vancouver, and he was 
tried as a deserter and convicted. He’d 
sworn right up and down that he’d kill 
anybody that undertook to take him. 
My wife didn’t knowanything about ¢haz 


; for a long time. 


Well, of course, you know, that made 
Cherokee Bob one of the strongest 
friends I could find. ~ 

Afterward, this Cherokee Bob — you 
see there was a man in town that was a 
carpenter. He made considerable money 
and spent it on his wife and children. 
He was a nice sort of man, and very 
fond of his family ; and he had a right 
to be, for the children were pretty, and 
his wife was one of the prettiest, nicest 
women you ever saw in your life. She 
was tall, and a blonde, with a big coil of 
blonde hair, and those pretty, refined 
features, you know, —a regular hand- 
some, refined woman. And you could 
see she had been brought up a lady, 
from her delicate ways. How she and 
Cherokee Bob ever could have got ac- 
quainted was the mystery ; there was no 
way any one could imagine she would 
ever meet him, you know; but here one 
day they had disappeared together. 
Then the whole town knew. O, my! 
there was the biggest kind of excitement 
then; nobody had ever thought of such 
a thing, or that she was the sort of a 
woman to run away with a gambler, you 
know. 

The first strike they made that we 
knew of was Walla Walla. They stopped 
there a few days, and had a good time. 
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One night he took her to the theater, 
and there he had a row with some sol- 
diers, and shot one or twoof them. So 
she secreted him, and got him out of 
town, — had horses, you know, outside 
of town, and got people to help them. So 
they got clear there. 

Next thing they turned up at Salmon 
River Diggings. That was a new camp, 
—called Florence since. They opened 
a saloon there, and she tended bar, and 
helped him, and he played cards and 
roped in the miners. 

That was regular old style miners’ 
business. They’d have piles of gold on 
the table — you never saw anything like 
it— never! I’ll tell you why. The 
miners got gold there by the shovelful, 
it was so plentiful ; but it was very poor 
quality,—never passed for more than $12 
an ounce. So it was piled on the tables 
in great big bags, and every bag drawn 
on to the amount of the bet. 

Well, they had the run of the town 
there for a long time. I made a business 
trip up there,—a collecting trip; there 
were some large collections, and I 
thought I had better go myself than 
send anybody ; and attend to my express 
business at the same time, you know. I 
took the boat to Lewiston, and there 
I bought a horse to go the rest of the 
way. The first day we went over the 
mountains, and reached the Camas 
Prairie. Camas Prairie is a wide plain, 
just over the Idaho line, with a creek 
lined with cottonwoods running through 
the middle. You’d think, as you looked 
at it from the foot of the mountains, that 
you could cross it in two or three hours. 
But if you made an early start in the 
morning, you would reach the Cotton- 
wood House on the creek at one o’clock, 
and by pushing hard you could get to 
the other side by night. 

When we got to the Cottonwood 
House we saw several horses in the cor- 
ral but not a soul in sight, so. we asked 
the landlord whose they were. 

“ Road agents,” says he. 


Then he said, “ They don’t want to be 
seen, of course; but they won’t bother 
you, because they know you have n’t got 
any dust with you. You look out for them 
when you’re coming back, though. Just 
come in here,” he said, “and I’ll show 
you something.” 

So he took us into the house, and just 
turnedthe mattress back fromthe bunks, 
you know, and showed me about a dozen 
rifles. 

Well, I got to the other side of the 
prairie — By the way! You know that 
lady that was such a great .traveler? — 
Madame Ida Pfeiffer? Well, now, when 
we got on to White Bird, — White Bird 
is a spur of the Salmon River Mountains, 
— miles away from any place, we met 
her, walking along all alone through the 
snow,— book in her hand, you know, and 
roll of manuscript under herarm. Three 
or four inches of snow on the ground, 
mind you! She had on light clothing, 
you know, just like summer clothing ; 
and there she was, walking along away 
off there on the White Bird, by herself, 
and looking around her as unconcerned 
as ever you saw in your life. And the 
country full of Indians and road agents! 
Three road agents were hung in Lewis- 
ton just before I got there on my way 
back, and one was taken back in the 
Blue Mountains and hung there. Why, 
the very next day we met a party taking 
one down to Lewiston,—I helped guard 
him over night on:the way. This was 
Clubfoot Jack, who was hung at Lewis- 
ton soon after, It did n’t seem to discour- 
age them any,— there seemed to be just 
as many round. 

Well, we stopped and had a talk with 
Madame Pfeiffer : she said she was get- 
ting materials for a book. We asked 
her if she wasn’t afraid. She said, no, 
she was n’t afraid ; everybody treated her 
nicely ; the country was pretty rough, but 
nobody had said a rough word to her; 
said the Indians all treated her well, — 
never had any trouble with the Indians. 
So we rode on, and she walked off alone 
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over the snow, with her book in her 
hand. 

Well, I had n’t been in Salmon River 
Diggings long when I struck Cherokee 
Bob : I collected what was due me at the 
main store, and then started down the 
street, — there was just one street, you 
know, and the houses were built on each 
side of it ; and there he stood, in the door 
of his saloon, you know, as I went by. 

Of course he sung out to me to come 
in. Then he wanted tointroduce me to 
his wife, he said; and he brought out 
this blonde woman. 

“And while you’re here,” says he, 
“you own this house. You come inand 
drink, and smoke the cigars, and use the 
billiard tables, and it won’t cost you a 
cent.” Billiard tables a dollar a game, 
and al] that sort of thing, you know. 

Well, then, he made an appointment 
for me to come in and take dinner with 
them,— said his wife would get up a 
real nice, A number one dinner. Mind 
you, an A number one dinner meant all 
sorts of canned goods at a dollar a can, 
bacon at a dollar a pound, and everything 
of the best. 

So I went round, you know, and it was 
a first rate dinner, and all served nicely, 
and both of them as friendly and nice as 
ever you saw in your life. I never let 
on, you know, that Id known her in the 
Dalles, though she lived right across the 
street from us there. Of course I did n’t 
know her only as Mrs. Cherokee Bob.— 
No, Bob was never what you could call 
sentimental, —never seemed to care 
much for women. He was self-con- 
tained, you know ; seemed to be made of 
steel,— didn’t vibrate. But he seemed 
fond of her, and she was very much in 
love with him. 

It was on my way back from this trip 
that I came very’near being taken in by 
road agents myself, and lost my horse. 
I left with Gus Wood’ard, a packer, — 
you might put the name down, because 
everybody knew Gus Woodard, —to 
come down the mountain. He hada big 
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pack train at the foot of the mountain, 


on the edge of the Camas prairie. I bid 
all the fellows goodby, and we started 
early, so as to get to the foot of the 
mountain that day. 

I didn’t do it, though. I only got 
down to Bennett’s, at what was called 
Slate Creek. This man Bennett was a 
friend of mine. He kept the Slate Creek 
House ; well, the Slate Creek House was 
a log cabin ; it was a regular log cabin, 
built of heavy logs, and with a heavy log 
roof. Theopenings for doorsand windows 
were pretty small, and had tight shutters; 
the shutters were made on purpose, you 
know, to barricade inside against the 
Indians. There were no bedrooms, — 
the whole crowd lay right down in front 
of the fire ; every man furnished his own 
blanket. There was a big open fire- 
place, where they burned whole iogs. 
One end was portioned off for Bennett’s 
own room, and the other for a granary. 

When we went in, wefound severa] men 
there ahead of us, and we asked them all 
up to drink withus. I did n’t know’em 
—in fact, Gus didn’t know only a few 
of’em. After two or three drinks, we 
sat down, and went to smoking our pipes. 
Pretty soon Bennett got up and went 
outside. As he passed he pinched my 
arm, — gave me the signal, you know. 
He went out and I followed him. He 
says, “Good God, man! do you know 
that the house is full of road agents?” 

Now, mind you, this Bennett was an 
old friend of mine. I’d done him sever- 
al favors, you know; fitted him out, as 
people do up there. 

“ Now,” says he, “I’m going to have 
you and Gus sleep with your traps in 
the granary. These fellows know that 
you 've got dust with you, and they mean 
to take youin. But I’ve got it planned 
out how to fix you. I’ll come and rout 
you out when they’re asleep, and you 
get out of the window. I'll feed your 
horses, give them a good feed, and then 
take them right across the creek, and 
have them saddled ready for you.” 
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He was to put me on the trail — put 
us both on the trail. 

Well, of course we couldn’t sleep 
much. We listened for the road agents 
to get quiet, and listened for Bennett. 
We talked it over, and made up our 
minds what to do, and got ready fora 
rush. Gus thought if we rode hard we 
could make his camp at the foot of the 
mountain by two or three o'clock, or 
perhaps by daylight. ; 

After a while, the signal came, on the 
window, and we handed out our traps, 
_ —gold dust and stuff,—and crawled 
through the window. It was hardly big 
enough to squeeze through, but we didn’t 
make much noise. There was a little 
snow on the ground, and it was light 
enough tosee. We paid our bill, saw that 
everything was packed in good shape, 
crossed the creek, and started off as 
quietly as we could. The other horses 
were in the corral, and the road agents 
were lying down asleep on the floor. 

Apparently, it wasn’t a great while 
before they discovered we were gone. 
At any rate, they rousted out, and start- 
ed on our trail. They never overtook 
us, though. 

Gus was well acquainted with the 


trail, and I wasn’t, so he led the way, 


and I followed close after him. The 
trail wound along a high bluff, you know, 
on the edge of the Salmon river, and 
was covered with light snow, two or three 
inches thick. We got on all right for 
several miles, and then, right at a very 
particularly bad place, the trail had been 
cut by another gang of road agents, 
who were laying for the express messen- 
ger. Gus saw it as he came to it, and 
his horse, you know, sprang overit. But 
in jumping, he loosened the ground on 
the edge, and it went down, and made 
the break worse than it was before. 

He sung out to me, but I was too close 
behind, and the first thing I knew, my 
horse went over. I threw my feet out 
of the stirrups, and tried to jump with 
my knees, but there wasn’t time, and 
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we both went down. The horse screamed 
just like a human being—you ’ve no idea. 
You never heard it, did you? Well, you 
don’t want to; it’s an awful thing to 
hear ; the horse screamed just like a — 
person. And that was the last I knew 
until I found myself lying on the bank of 
the Salmon River, and Gus rubbing me 
with snow to bring me to. 

I was pretty well used up. I had on 
leggins, you know, and it cut right down 
through those leggins, you know, and 
tore my shin, from the knee to the instep, 
and in some places to the bone. My jaw 
was broken, too, and a piece, front teeth 
and gums, held only by one little piece of 
flesh, and the sharp, broken edge cutting 
like a knife at every move. 

Gus had taken his horse off the trail, 
so he led him back, and helped me, up, 
and put me on his horse, — mine was 
killed. 

We could n’t take off any of the traps, 
only the gold dust, you know. We held 
a council of war, and decided to leave 
everything else, and take the dust from 
both horses. Gus led the horse, with 
me on, and that and the gold dust was 
about all that the horse could stagger 
under. 

We got to camp about daylight. Of 
course you know how they are formed, 
—you know what the camp is ; they form 
in a ring, with their cargoes in the cen- 
ter. Well, for three days the only thing 
I could take was to take an old pipe and 
suck coffee in through it. I was in 
pretty bad shape when we got to Lewis- 
ton ; I went to the dentist, and got fixed 
up enough to show myself to my wife. 
She never knewall about ¢/at¢ scrape for 
along time; then I told her. After I 
got to the Dalles I was in the dentist’s. 
hands for a week, and he had a pretty 
hard job putting me together again. 

Well, that was all the adventure there 
was to it. Got through with’that trip. 


I have n’t made much of Cherokee Bob, 
afterall. Well, now Cherokee Bob comes 
in. 
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You see Salmon River Diggings, like 
all those mushroom towns, grow pretty 
fast, and a good many respectable people 
came in. So the next New Year’s they 
were going to have a grand holiday, and 
give a first rate ball. Well, after the 
ball was fairly going, in walks Cherokee 
Bob, all dressed up as nice as a pin, and 
his blonde madam. He always dressed 
her well. Of course, he was going to 
have a place on the floor. The ladies all 
quit, and the gentlemen had to form a 
committee,—they got together, and 
talked it all over, and decided to appoint 
a committee to tell him he must quit. 

He was going to draw blood on the 
spot. They told him that would n't do: 
it was n’t any place, —there were ladies 
present, and all that, you know. 

So then says he, “I’ll go away, but I 
shall shoot every man of you at sight 
tomorrow on the street.” 

He saw it was no use to stick to it 
that night,— there would be no dancing 
as long as he stayed ; so he had to take 
his wife away. 

But with the opening of the next day 
there was very little business done in 
that camp. Every one was armed, and 
prepared for business. You see, they 
knew he meant to kill them, and they 
knew he could do it if he got a show, so 
they were on the lookout. 

Cherokee Bob comes out about ten 
o’clock in the morning, and makes his 
appearance on the street. There was 
considerable snow on the ground. He 
had a loaded six-shooter in each hand, 
and the first head he saw he went for it, 
like a Donnybrook fair. 

That shot was the signal. They 
rushed out, —a man out of the door of 
every cabin,—and the firing began. He 
fired back at the crowd. Now I can’t 
tell what damage was done to them : but 
they all started pumping lead into him: 
From every side, you know,—the whole 
town against this one man. He stood 
there in the middle of the street, as cool 
and handsome as ever, and every head 
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he saw he fired at it. He was filled full. 
of lead, but he stood still ard fired. By 
and by he fell, but he propped himself 
up on one elbow, and went on shooting. 

And all this time his blonde lady stood 
in the door of the saloon right by, look- 
ing at him. 

By and by he sang out to her that 
he’d fired his last shot. She turned 
round, and ran in and got him another 
loaded revolver, and came right out 
among the bullets, and knelt down by 
him and put the pistol into his hand, 
and held his hand to shoot again. I 
don’t know whether he got in that shot 
or not ; he was about gone, and in a min- 
ute he was dead. 

They hustled her out of camp after 
that, and I never knew what became of 
her. But that was the end of Cherokee 
Bob. 


THE degree of idealization the charac- 
ter has been through, and the degree in 
which it is true to life, becomes very 
clear from this plain and literal story of 
the remarkable Red River half-breed; 
blackleg and gentleman. Of course much 
in him that Harte has made typical was 
really his individual quality,—or per- 
haps more truly his race quality ; so that, 
singularly enough, much has gone into 
the tradition of the American gambler 
in California that is in fact characteristic 
of the northern Indian, of whatever call- 
ing. 

Bret Harte is scarcely responsible for 
this appropriation of traits from one type 
and race to another, for he has kept the 
Indian blood in Jack Hamlin, and dis- 
tinctly credited to it some of his quality. 

The final touch of self-sacrifice is really 
the only purely fictitious touch. It is 
possible that it was imported into the 
story of Cherokee Bob from some other 
blackleg ; but it is too distinctly literary, 
and too common in all the school of 
writing to which Harte belongs, to make 
this probable. Like any other Indian, 
Bob was easily capable of giving his life 
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for a friend, and very susceptible to con- 
siderations of gratitude. But the roman- 
tic vagabond, riding away from tempta- 
tion, and lifting his beautiful tenor voice 
to the rosy dawn, was scarcely Cherokee 
Bob. 

Yet it is after all more by a deft ar- 
rangement of the lights and shadows 
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than by any distinct alteration, that the 
real character has passed into the ideal- 
ized one ; and that is where the power 
of the great literary artist comesin. An 
admirable study of method is supplied 
by this character of the picturesque gam- 
bler, before and after passing through 
that transfiguring power. 
M. W. Shinn. 





CONCEALED WEAPONS AND CRIMES. 


THE increase of crimes of violence 
and bloodshed within the last half cen- 
tury, in the United States, is without 
parallel in any other of the enlightened 
nations of the globe. This increase is 
not peculiar to any State or locality. It 
is general throughout the land, although 
it is more marked in States and cities 
that contain the greatest number of peo- 
ple of mixed or different nationality and 
of different State nativity. Of the large 
cities, New York and San Francisco lead 
in this respect. They are more cosmo- 
politan in their populations than any 
other cities of the republic, and only 
London and Paris in the old world ap- 
proach the two inthis feature. But Cal- 
ifornia and the Pacific States excel every 
other of the States of the Union in the 
proportion of population not born upon 
the soil. This is readily accounted for, 
inthecomparative newness of the Pacific 
States, and the emigration hither of ad- 
venturers from every section of the 
Union and from every quarter of the 
globe. In the older States the great 
proportion of the population are of native 
birth, and bred to mutual assimilation in 
habits. On this coast there is the con- 


tinual chafing of different races brought 
into daily contact, and the process of 
assimilation is rarely thorough, even be- 
tween those bred in different sections of 





our own country. The peculiar dialects 
are maintained, and with these the home- 
lier ways. 

It is in the principal cities, however, 
that the increase of crimes of violence 
and bloodshed is conspicuously appar- 
ent. The causes of this deplorable in- 
crease are manifest. Before the inven- 
tion of Samuel Colt, in 1835, of the 
revolving pistol, the knife and bludgeon 
were the common weapons of the assas- 
sin and ruffian. The dueling pistol was 
the weapon of those who sought to sat- 
isfy honor according to the code. The 
clumsy horse pistol or holster pistol was 
too unwieldy to be carried on the per- 
son, and could not be concealed unless 
in the folds of a cloak or overcoat. It 
was unsuited to the ordinary pocket. 
The revolving pistol made shooting 
easy. At first these weapons were of 
large pattern, of army or navy size, and 
not adapted to the pocket ; the small but 
effective derringer pistol alone was con- 
venient for that method of arming. It 
is noteworthy that not until the manu- 
facture of revolvers of small size, suitable 
to easy concealment on the person, was 
the increase of crimes of violence and 
bloodshed so alarming. 

Colt’s revolvers were first used as ef- 
fective war weapons in the. Texan strug- 
gle for independence against Mexico. 
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After that war, their use became com- 
mon in Texas among the people. It 
was a wild country, and much lawless- 
ness prevailed ; the war had accustomed 
the people to bloody scenes and small 
regard for human life. In their personal 
quarrels, the “word and a blow” was 
changed to a word and a shot. Instead 
of a knock-down, there came the death 
wound. The more desperate and reck- 
less acquired the devilish pride of swell- 
ing their list of victims, and nicked upon 
the pistol barrel the record, as the proud 
hunter exhibits his trophies of the chase. 

The war of the United States with 
Mexico gave fresh impetus to this spirit 
of lawlessness, and the value of human 
life fell lower inthescale. The carnage 
of the battle-field wrought upon the av- 
erage soldier the change in valuation of 
life that repeated scenes of blood invari- 
ably cause. After the volunteers re- 
turned to their homes, at the close of 
the war, crimes of violence and blood 
visibly increased. The revolver had be- 
come a cheaper and a handier weapon. 
Reduced in size to the capacity of or- 
dinary pockets, it could be concealed 
about the person, and drawn for use in 
an instant. The hip pocket was invented 
for its readier carriage. “ Heeled” with 
it, the possessor was nerved to a fearless- 
ness that was not natural, and in the mo- 
ment of excitement or of anger the mad 
impulse overcame the judgment, and to 
draw and shoot was the act of the instant, 
which never could be remedied or re- 
called, even if forever regretted, and 
punished by ignominious death, life-long 
imprisonment, or a life of self-reproach 
and wretchedness. 

The criminal statistics of New York 
City show the increase of this order of 
crime better than the record to be found 
in any other city of the Union: as has 
been said, it is, except San Francisco, of 
more cosmopolitan make-up in popula- 
tion. Official records show that for the 
fifteen years ending 1845, there were only 
nine convictions for murder in that city ; 
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fifty-one of manslaughter ; and sixty-two 
of assault with intent to kill. Acquittals 
of those indicted for murder or man- 
slaughter were very rare in those years. 
Richard. P. Robinson, the slayer of 
Helen Jewett; Fzra White, who killed 
Fitzpatrick ; apd L. Jewell, who fatally 
stabbed a watchman in the Bowery, were 
the only persons acquitted against whom 
the charge of murder was brought. John 
C. Colt, the brother of the inventor of 
the revolver, was am~ng the convicted, 
but he escaped the gallows by suicide 
the day appointed for his death. Rob- 
inson killed his victim with a hatchet 
he had procured for the purpose. Colt 
brained Adams with the hatchet he had 
for use in his office, while in a desperate 
struggle underneath his stronger victim, 
in the frenzy of the encounter. White 
stabbed his victim with deliberation. Jew- 
ell plunged the fatal thrust upon slight 
provocation. None of these murders 
were committed with a pistol. Since 
1845 the population of the city has more 
than trebled, but the number of convic- 
tions for murder have increased more 
than tenfold, notwithstanding the larger 
number of murders that have gone un- 
punished, and the many to whose perpe- 
trators no clue has been found. The 
same is true of manslaughters and as- 
saults with intent to kill. In the larger 
proportion of these cases, the revolver 
was the weapon of death, and in many 
instances the fact came out that the kill- 
ing was the consequence of quarrel, in 
which the concealed weapon was the fi- 
nal arbiter. The record of New York will 
exemplify the similar condition in every 
other city, and in every State of the 
Union. 

Anotherimportant and significant fact 
should be brought into general notice. 
Since the great civil war the increase of 
crimes of blood has been beyond all 
comparison to that of the years previous 
to it. The war, in effect, demoralized 
and changed the habits and sentiments 
and conduct of thousands of the men who 
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engaged in it on either side. Familiarity 
with scenes of slaughter, and blood, and 
suffering wrought its consequences. 
Many became reckless of life and hard- 
ened tothe terrors of death. The life of 
another was of small account. Greed, 
passion, revenge, sufficed as warrant to 
the bloody deed. 

With lax administration of the law, 
with pliable or “fixed” prices, with 
money to employ crafty and eloquent 
counsel, and with postponements of the 
trial until the principal witnesses for the 
prosecution are dead, or paid to depart 
out of reach of the court, and others are 
procured to depose according to instruc- 
tions, it is quite impossible to convict a 
rich murderer, or one who has a “pull” 
in politics. These can kill with impunity, 
and even the slayer of his fellow who is 
of common order has his chance of ac- 
quittal through the‘readiness of the 
upper courts of appeal to discover tech- 
nical flaws on which to require a new 
trial. Sympathy is shifted from the 
family of the slain to the slayer. Self- 
defense, emotional insanity, or some 
other equally effective plea, is as good as 
was Tony Weller’s idea of an alibi. 
Thus murder is made as safe as it is 
easy to the guilty, and the meshes of the 
law are strained or torn away to aid the 
escape of the murderer. 

In California, to the carrying of con- 
cealed weapons can be attributed a con- 
siderable proportion of the homicides 
that blot the fair name of the State. In 
San Francisco, the evil practice has be- 
come a menace to life. In the early pe- 
riod of gold hunting, when the law was 
practically unheeded, and its administra- 
tion loose, men took it into their own 
hands, and while nearly all went armed, 
there was no concealment of weapons. 
The revolver and the knife were carried 
in open manner, and often used without 
thought or care of consequences. The 
population was heterogeneous. Men 
from every section of the broad country 
were thrown into association for the first 


time in their lives, and the friction inci- 
dent to different habits and natures fre- 
quently led to violent encounters. The 
knife or pistol was the ready resort. 
Fists were not sufficiently decisive, and 
to batter and bruise was considered ruf- 
fianly and brutal ; to kill was an evidence 
of game quality, of nerve, and the repu- 
tation of having “ killed his man” wasa 
passport to general recognition. 

The desperado who had killed two 
or three or more was an object of admi- 
ration among his class, and to be a “ ter- 
ror’”’ was as a license in the community 
to commit outrage without accountabil- 
ity. To “die with his boots on” was 
proof of a bravo’s game quality. To 
‘“‘have a man for breakfast’ was an am- 
bition that inspired the “bully of the 
camp.” To such, “hanging was played 
out,” and the lives of inoffensive persons 
were in constant peril. 

Foreigners are less accustomed than 
Americans to the use of firearms, and 
less skilled in handling them. In Eu- 
ropean nations revolvers are not so com- 
mon, nor so cheap, as in America. The 
lower classes cannot afford them, and in 
some countries are not allowed to own 
them. But in this country everybody is 
free to buy and carry, arms except in 
someof the cities by municipal regulation 
An ordinance of the kind exists in San 
Francisco. Notwithstanding this, con- 
cealed weapons are carried as commonly 
as canes and umbrellas. 

They are provocatives to assault and 
to murder, ratiser than a protection. As 
between the many who habitually carry 
concealed weapons and those who do 
not, the jewel safety rests with the lat- 
ter. In broad daylight, in going about 
the worst portions of any city on the con- 
tinent, the unoffending person hardly 
ever needs a pistol or any weapon of de- 
fence ; and in the extremely rare cases 
in which a weapon may be carried for 
protection, the permit for the purpose 
can be obtained upon application to the 
proper authorities. 
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Another existing evil must be consid- 
ered in connection with the modern 
habit of carrying concealed weapons. 
it is within the period since the inven- 
tion of the revolver that the adulteration 
and manufacture of villainous and mad- 
dening decoctions have become common, 
In the ante-war period whiskey was so 
cheap that adulterations or decoctiors 
to resemble it could not be profitably 
made. It was only in the imported 
liquors, brandy, rum, gin, and wines, 
that adulteration and fabrication were 
profitable, and these were less harmful 
than the poisonous stuffs now put upon 
the market. But whiskey was and is 
the ordinary tipple of the drinking com- 
munity — the whiskey made from corn, 
or rye, or wheat. The great war caused 
a revolution in the manufacture and sale 
of whiskey. It had asimilar effect upon 
every quality of imported spirits. The 
internal revenue tax raised the price of 
whiskey from forty cents to from two to 
four do'lars a gallon. It and the tariff 
similarly affected the imported article. 
There was great temptation to adulter- 
ate and fabricate both. Therewas “big 
money ”’ in it, and this overcame every 
scruple. 

As confectioners use terra alba and 
poisonous coloring matter in their man- 
ufacture of candies, to the peril of chil- 
dren and toall who indulge in the sweets, 
likewise do the fabricators and those en- 
gaged in the adulteration of intoxicating 
liquors and beverages recklessly use 
poisons in the process, utterly reckless 
of consequences. Thoroughly aware of 
the effects of their vile decoctions upon 
the consumer, they persist in the traffic 
on account of the profits it yields. These 
poisons craze the brain, impair health, 
wreck the nervous system, and hasten 
death. They fill poor houses, hospitals, 
insane asylums, and prisons, and supply 
the scaffold with victims. 

All this the fabricator very well knows. 
It pays, and he has no compunction of 
conscience. The traffic enriches him and 
he pursues it and expands it, to under- 
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sell the genuine distillationandcommand 
the market. Physicians of ripe age and 
much experience bear testimony to the 
great difference which distinguishes the 
effect of the liquors of forty years ago 
upon the human system from that pro- 
duced by the fabricated liquors of this 
period, particularly in cases of over-in- 
dulgence and of alarming excesses. 

The vile stuffs of the day are vastly 
more destructive. They do not satisfy, 
as the genuine liquors of the past were 
wont to do, but instead incite to further 
indulgence. The matutinal dram causes 
the craving for a repeater, and all day 
long, into the midnight, the habit of 
drinking between drinks is continued, 
or until the mental control of the phys- 
ical system is incapable of the exercise 
of will power. Through the various 
stages of excitation, exhilaration, and 
emotional development of natural causes 
held in discreet reserve in sober condi- 
tion, whether of good and genial quality 
or the reverse, the drinker passes to 
a maudlin condition and helplessness! 
While inthe emotional stage, an unhappy 
meeting with another, or some trivial 
matter, may arouse the spirit of conten- 
tion or provoke quarrel. Opposed by 
one in similar condition, the contention 
becomes as the contact of the positive 
and negative poles of electricity. The 
handy concealed weapon is the trusted 
reliance of each. A meaningless motion 
by either flashes upon the other the sus- 
picion.of purpose to draw and shoot, and 
instantly the shot is fired in self-defense. 
The dead is past recall and remedy. 
The dead may have been a friend or foe. 
No matter now, he is prostrate in death, 
and can make no sign. The dead are 
mute witnesses, and make no account 
before court or jury. 

The concealed weapon is the instru- 
ment of death : the maddening liquor is 
the provocative, and the individual 
“did n’t know what he was doing at the 
time.” Agreeablyto his circumstances 
and surroundings he will be required to 
answer to the law. If rich and with 




















influential friends, it was accidental 
shooting, emotional insanity, self-de- 
fence, justifiable homicide, or other 
cause in the gamut of the skilled counsel 
to sway the judgment of court and jury. 
If he is poor and friendless, the murder 
was heinous and in cold blood, with in- 
dications of long premeditation. The 
actual bottom causes were the poisonous 
liquor and the concealed weapon. 

Chief of Police Crowley deserves the 
commendation of good citizens for his 
order against this detestable and danger- 
ous habit of carrying concealed weapons 
The license to carry a pistol is in many 
cases the equivalent of a license to 
shoot at random, a permit to kill. Care 
and discrimination ought to be observed 
in granting such permits. Offenders 
against the practice should be commen- 
surately dealt with by fines. The lawless 
class, those disposed to violence and ruf- 
fianism, should not be granted permits 
in any case. To the Chief of Police 
especially, in view of the spirit shown 
by wholesome order in relation to the 
matter, can very properly and safely be 
committed the authority to grant and 
refuse permits. His good example will 
doubtless be followed in other cities. 
It is needed in every one of them. 
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Mr. Crowley, with the experience of 
many years in police matters in San 
Francisco to inform him thoroughly on 
the subject, attributes to the carrying of 
concealed weapons many of the violent 
crimes committed. Without the pistol 
or the knife, neither the quarrel nor the 
assault would happen. 

The increase of crimes of violence has 
been in cities and communities in which 
the practice of carrying concealed weap- 
ons is common. In cities where it is 
not allowed or is infrequent, this order 
of crime is comparatively rare. The in- 
hibition, with adequate penalty enforced 
against every offender, is striking at the 
root of the evil. 

The good name of our city and State, 
the protection of life, and the public 
peace and safety, are involved in the 
abolition of the dangerous custom. The 
city authorities of San Francisco are 
commendably supporting Chief Crowley 
in his wholesome reformation. The 
courts are materially aiding. These are 
tokens to impress the people with confi- 
dence and the assurance of better pro- 
tection in their daily walks and inter- 
course. Good citizens will conform to 
the inhibitory law. The lawless can be 
fitly dealt with. 

James O Meara. 





THE LOST DAWN. 


WE look today in the olden places 
Of storied woodlands, and find no traces 
Of all the mystical, dreamful races, 
Of lovely nymphs and the bacchanal brood ; 
The streams that slip to the ocean glisten 
As fair as then, but we vainly listen 


For a naiad-voice in the solitude. 
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No more from:thicket and leafy hollow 

The merry satyrs and dryads follow 

The sweet-stringed lyre of the glad Apollo, 
Or Pan who pipes on a tuneful reed ; 

No oreads sport on the sun-lit mountains, 

Nor naiads peep from the bubbling fountains, 
While fauns through the rustling forests speed. 


The empty altars in temples olden, 
The crumbling and unwreathed statues golden, 
The niches where silence and dust embolden 
The spider to weave her fragile thread _; 
Are the only symbols of haunts forsaken, 
Where the struggling beams of the morning waken 
No happy sound from the centuries dead. 


The light of the sun at mid-day scorches 

The faded vine in the crumbling porches. 

Where of old, at even, the marriage torches 
Blazed fitfully on the marble walls ; 

And yonder temple is but a ruin 

For modern lovers to sigh and woo in, 
"Neath figures of dancing bacchanals. 


For foreign hatred and inner malice 
Have spilled the wine from the altar chalice, 
And dimmed the splendor of hall and palace, 
And stilled the hymns that were loud and sweet ; 
The night of doom on the hill-tops darkens, 
The Roman Forum no longer hearkens 
The joyous measures of conquering feet. 


Time with his hapless soul unshriven, 
By lightning led and by wild winds driven, 
Travels the path by the stern Fates given, 
As a barefoot pilgrim in the night. 
Only old tales with the breath of roses, 
Only the years’ faint lamp discloses, 
In glimpses and flashes his shadowy flight. 


Slumber the gods in the old Pantheon ; 
Silent the prayer and hushed the pzan ; 


Furled the sails of the fleet A®gean ; 

Spent the arrows and broken the shields. 
Greece has perished and Rome has fallen; 
Only the dust of their mighty pollen 

Falls on the blossoms of fresher fields. 








Virna Woods. 
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LETTERS AND SCIENCE. 


WHOSOEVER has lived for some time 
upon this Western coast, among the edu- 
cated and educational people, must be 
aware that there frequently exists in the 
minds of these complete misunderstand- 
ing with regard to the sphere and extent 
of human knowledge, and that there pre- 
vails a division of opinion, more or less 
marked, as to what constitutes real edu- 
cation. 

It would seem that any one who has a 
voice in the question of higher culture 
should in the first place clearly and ac- 
curately conceive what the question 
means. A deeper investigation may pre- 
sent the matter in a light to show there 
can be no room for a difference of opin- 
ion, and where from divergence of view 
oneness of conviction is evolved, a step 
in the service of humanity has been 
taken. Now, in the belief that such 
unity of insight is possible, these pages 
have been written. 

In what, then, does this difference of 
opinion consist? Briefly stated, it con- 
sists on the one hand in the assertion 
that the study of languages, the ancient 
languages in particular, together with 
some mathematics, should form the main 
basis of a liberal education. The sci- 
ences are, by the holders of this view, 
mentioned with considerable disparage- 
ment and merely endured ; and from this 
point of view no man can be educated, 
with whom the languages were not the 
back-bone of the college course. This 
position is held by those who have never 
realized what the sciences are and what 
mankind owes to them. 

On the other hand, it is maintained 
that the chief value of education is found 
in the sciences ; language and literatures 
not being “ exact” disciplines, are treat- 
ed with a sufferance bordering on con- 
tempt. The upholders of this view often 
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exhibita pronounced leaning towards the 
introduction into our schools of that 
most unfortunate modern idea known as 
“manual training,” and they represent 
a class of men whose hearts never beat 
in delight over a charming poem, men 
who cannot appreciate a literary master 
piece, because it cannot be measured, 
calculated, proven, because it is not an 
exact discipline. Both the views merely 
outlined here are fundamentally wrong, 
and when enforced in the college lead to 
the most detrimental results in the edu- 
cation of our young people, who having 
become victims to a narrow onesided- 
ness, grow up perchance leaders in places 
and positions where breadth of vision 
alone will guide aright. They may be 
compared to the horse that, blind in the 
left eye, moved ever to the right, think- 
ing it was going straight ahead, and un- 
wittingly precipitating vehicle and con- 
tents into an abyss. So much of the 
misery of our times in the educational 
world is due to the leadership of those 
who use only one intellectual eye. 

This one-sided development, coupled 
only too frequently with premature spe- 
cialization, is responsible for many of our 
uneducated physicians, who are often as 
innocent of all knowledge of chemistry 
asa new-born babe; for our college pro- 
fessors who, knowing nothing outside 
of some specialty, run within narrow 
grooves ; for our lawyers ignorant of the 
broader principles of the law; for our 
teachers made to order after a few weeks 
of miserable cram, without any real love 
for their profession ; for our clergymen 
who from their pulpits denounce science 
and progress and instead of being leaders, 
mislead the public mind. In their blind- 
ness they preach that Darwin’s power 
for evil is greater than God’s power for 
good, knowing nothing really of the 
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deeper import of Darwinism, and attrib- 
uting to God their own insignificance. 

In the rush for immediate success and 
material gain, all permanent aims are 
lost sight of, and we build frail structures 
up to a dizzy height upon tottering foun- 
dations, all for the day and on the aprés 
nous le déluge theory. That universality 
of sympathy with everything that is 
human which marks every deep mind, 
and which is the aim of education among 
the wisest, seems to be doomed with us 
at present to make room for half-vision 
and consequent ill-balance of judgment. 

All knowledge forms a harmonious 
unit, and one-half of it, or any part, can 
be apprehended and comprehended only 
with reference to the whole. The sim- 
ple claim is that those who would fass 
for the educated should de educated. It 
is maintained that this many-sided cul- 
ture is impossible nowadays, on account 
of the expansion within the last century 
of all departments of human thought ; 
but against that may be said that there 
are men among us who, although ex- 
celling in one department of human 
knowledge, are still able to keep abreast 
with the literary and scientific doings of 
theday. The writer of this article knows 
a physician who is the foremost surgeon 
of his State, yet finds time for letters, 
art, and general science, for acts of no- 
blest philanthropy, and thus represents 
an ideal type of the educated man. Such 
a type every education must aim to pro- 
duce. 

The problem of covering in our times 
the field of learning isa difficult one, but 
not without solution, if it be constantly 
borne in mind that with the growth of 
science goes hand in hand for purposes 
of culture neglect of detail and empha- 
sis of fundamental principles. The 
broader the field of literature becomes, 
the more critical the selection of master- 
pieces must be, and no matter how much 
there may be of physics, chemistry, and 
botany, the indispensable elements and 
ideas necessary for a grasp of these 
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sciences are comparatively few and 
amenable to presentation for general ed 
ucation. 

However, to return from this digres- 
sion to the subject of this paper, we 
maintain that the college must provide 
for every student a solid curriculum, 
which shall lay a firm foundation of gen- 
eral culture, equally representing the 
letters and the sciences, and that spe- 
cialization shall come later. The literary 
man will say that to him the study of 
master poets, prose writers, and drama- 
tists has been an inestimable culture, 
that it represents the study of the soul 
of the authors, a study of the characters 
and minds of the persons they create in 
their compositions ; that sympathetical- 
ly considered, the authors represent the 
innermost thought and conduct of their 
own nations; that their writings deal 
with virtue and vice, the former to at- 
tract,*the latter to repel the student ; 
that to study literature means to study 
man, to study one’s own self for highest 
ends. Not one particle of such knowl- 
edge, gained at the shrine of poetry, 
would they part with; nor is there, ac- 
cording to them, anything more valuable 
to be obtained from any source what- 
ever. What can there be equal to the 
thrilling experience of realizing for the 
first time in life that one may commune 
with the immortal spirit of a Homer, a 
Shakespeare, a Goethe, a Dante? So 
this study must be the first and last aim 
of all learning. Woe to him who de- 
parts from the path that leads directly 
to the companionship with these lights 
of the world. 

And in one sense they are right in 
their enthusiasms. But not seldom 
thesestudents of the written lives of men 
are wofully deficient in everything that 
pertains to real life. After all, their con- 
ceptions often misconceive. He only 
who has sought through science to pen- 
etrate into the beauties and mysteries 
of nature and life, can, in the fuller 
sense of the word, be a true student of 
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letters. It may be suspected that the 
literateur who is too closely and con- 
stantly confined to intercourse with 
books, will graduaily drift into a state 
of mind not favorable to fullest manhood 
and completest understanding. Nay, he 
may become a morbid and dangerous 
interpreter, without power to discern 
the true from the false. 

For the sciences, much might be said 
to set forth their inestimable value as an 
educational foundation. They open our 
eyes to complex and infinite laws of na- 
ture ; they beget exactness ; they engen- 
der a longing for the truth ; they make 
us patient in investigation, and verifica- 
tion, and re-verification ; they give solid- 
arity to our conceptions of the universe 
and of our being. Science has carried 
us heavenward ; our eye through her 
agency penetrates into the very consti- 
tution of bodies millions of miles from 
us ; and on the other hand a microcosmic 
sphere has enlarged the range of our vis- 
ion earthward, so that we feel ourselves 
in an intellectual horizon of really bound- 
less dimensions. Weare men of infin- 
itely greater manhood than we were be- 
fore science was. Our auditory nerve 
reaches out hundreds of miles in every 
direction, and we are more Godlike than 
ever in omniscience and omnipresence. 
Our very tongues, our eyes, the tips of 
our fingers, become from year to year 
better and subtler organs, and more ser- 
viceable agents, in consequence of the 
uses te which science puts them. Abso- 
lute darkness has become light ; witness 
the wonderfully ingenious instrument 
called the gastroscope. Through the 
services of science, we come into daily 
contact with the whole world. We may 
think ourselves at the pivoting point of 
the world, while only a hundred years 
ago the individual occupied a little re- 
mote corner of some isolated country. 
Our sphere of thought regarding the 
real things in life is today full and 
broad, while formerly it was limited and 
obscure. This universality of concep- 
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tions is united with a new-conception of 
truth, the offspring of modern science. 
What is held as true by a number of sci- 
entists after experiment and verifica- 
tion is indeed true. In scientific meth- 
ods we have the surest criterion of what 
is true yet conceived by man. 

Science has given men a sense of in- 
fallibility ; she teaches not to assert, she 
teaches not to deny, she gradually estab- 
lishes the incontestable ; and thus, by 
slow but sure methods, builds up a struc- 
ture of truth,which can never be shaken. 
Science is honest; she cares not for 
consequences. The truth is the truth. 

Science has rendered mankind one 
great service, which I am tempted to 
call the greatest: she has given us the 
means of escaping pain by revealing to 
us the power of anzesthetics. Some may 
not think so, either from lack of knowl- 
edge or from physical insensibility ; but 
I, who dreamed pleasant dreams while 
the surgeon’s knife cut deeply into my 
flesh, am grateful to science for the 
blessed unconsciousness of pain. Re- 
flect that it required formerly strong 
straps and powerful men to hold the 
unfortunate patient in place for an am- 
putation, and that the very walls shook 
with heart-rending shrieks of the ago- 
nized victim on the operating table. We 
may try, but we cannot succeed in obtain- 
ing a true idea of these sufferings in 
days gone by. 

To recapitulate,—for mental training, 
no less than for innumerable services to 
humanity, science ought to have a warm 
place in the heart of every educated man 
and be fostered instead of being treated 
with contempt or sufferance. 

On the other hand, scientific men fall 
inte a grievous error when they close 
their minds against literature. They lose 
all that is refining, all that appeals most 
delightfully to the imagination, and they 
are apt to become narrow, soulless, and 
materialistic in their tendencies. 

The literary man who cares not to 
understand the great and wonderful laws 
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of nature, who does not realize the power 
science has given to man over himself 
and his surroundings, who does not see 
the miracles of life everywhere around 
him, is only to be compared to the scien- 
tific student who in research and inves- 
tigation forgets that thereis to be found 
in the volumes of writers, old and mod- 
ern, a record of the finest, highest, and 
noblest thought of the best and deepest 
minds. 

What is the mission of the college — 
in America called university? Alas, too 
often it is unconscious of any mission, 
going on ina sort of hap-hazard, conven- 
tional way, sanctioned by old traditions. 
But it should have the high mission, con- 
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sciously and conscientiously, to lay the 
solid foundation of a broad education. 
If in the foregoing the equal claim of a 
scientific and literary training has been 
established, then the deduction is plain. 
Let the college provide for a substantial 
and sufficient curriculum in which both 
science and literature shall occupy an 
honored place. We shall then come 
nearer to the ideal aim of education, 
which to us chiefly means ‘he wisdom to 
know what is right, and the courage to 
act upon this knowledge. A being raised 
by cultureand knowledge tosuch heights 
will be, in the words of the poet, “ein 
Gemalde edelster Menschheit, vor welch- 
er die Gétter vergehen.” 
Albin Puisker. 





PRISCILLA. 


I GRADUATED from the Normal School, 
Stockton, in 1880, and luckily for me no 
doubt, I had to earn my own living from 
that moment. I knew no trade, nor the 
elements of any profession, but I had 
made up my mind that the cultivation of 
the soil with intelligence is a better busi- 
ness, in California at least, than either 
trade or profession. Still, I knew that I 
had much—everything in fact—to learn, 
and I resolved to make my living by 
teaching school while I studied up the 
subject thoroughly, practically and the- 
oretically. I had no time to lose, so I 
applied for the first vacancy, which 
proved to be a country school in the 
foothills of Mariposa County, a district 
partly agricultural, partly mineral, with 
a mixed population of miners, farmers, 
Mexican gambusinos, prospectors, etc., 
etc. I had no trouble in convincing the 
school directors of my ability ; they were 
hard-headed, practical men, and when in 





the pursuit of knowledge I questioned 
them as to their experience of ranching 
in that vicinity, my patient attention, 
eagerness for information, and manifest 
respect for their opinions completely 
won them, and made them fast friends 
from that time forward. ; 

It was in the fall that I found myself 
on the little local stage, bound for Chis- 
pa, the nearest “camp” to my school- 
house, distant therefrom about three 
quarters of a mile. I was the sole 
passenger, and “ Lute,” the driver, was 
gracious and communicative, especially 
as we approached the foothills, where, as 
he told me, he himself had been “ born 
and raised.”” The stage was full of mis- 
cellaneous matter, to be left at the vari- 
ous farms and cabins on the route; and 
in a bag at his side Lute carried the 
mail, which he distributed, sometimes to 
the parties themselves, or their friends, 
who came out in numbers to greet us at 
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every stopping place; sometimes toa rude 
post office box on the wayside, made of 
an open candle box nailed to an'upright, 
from which a narrow trail indicated the 
direction in which lived the nearest 
neighbors. 

The country was rather pleasing — 
pretty rolling hills covered with chap- 
arral and manzanita, close shaven in 
places, the golden yellow, dry grass con- 
trasting with the dark olive of the under- 
growth. In the lower ground were 
pretty groves of white and black oak, 
occasionally a few madrofios and loose 
clusters of manzanita and chemisal. 
Sometimes for half a mile or more, an 
“ Arkansaw ” fence of split rails would 
line one or both sides of the road, with 
here and therea garden spot guarded by 
pickets or a fence of boards. But speak- 
ing generally, the cultivation was of the 
most elementary character, the soil good 
only in places, and even there so imper- 
fectly plowed and poorly treated that 
no profitable return could in reason be 
expected. I pointed this out to Lute, 
who said, while viciously cutting at a 
horse-fly on the offleader : 

“ You see, they’re a shif’less lot, if I 
do say so, — good fellers, all, — or most 
all, —’specially the women; but they 
spread theirselves too much. Kiver too 
much land, always huntin’ more, and 
takin’ no care of what they’ve got. 
‘What do they want to get so much for ?’ 
Why, to se// out, of course! What else 
should they want it for? But they never 
sell, at least not more’n oncet in a life- 
time, if that often. Now there was a 
little school marm from Frisco, not big- 
ger ’n a midget, kem down here and 
bought thirty acres. Everybody laughed 
at her, but she’s got the finest vineyard 
this side of Napa today, and a live man 
for a husband into the bargain. She 
don’t want to sell, —she’s got too good 
athing; but there isn’t a ranch herea- 
ways that isn’t for sale, and nobody to 
buy ‘em. They don’t work, bekase they 
calkilate to sell out, you see, but she 
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would n’t sell out bekase she calkilated 
to work.” 

“Why, Lute, you are quite a philoso- 
pher.”’ 

Lute shrugged his shoulders contemp- 
tuously, and made another cut at the 
“hoss-fly.” 

“There’s not much phy-losophy in 
working around a ranch. Hard work, 
and plenty of it. Raise your own truck, 
or go without. Keep out of the store, or 
the store ’ll eat you up, sve. Chop fire- 
wood when you can’t do nothin’ else. 
It’s three dollars a cord, and three dol- 
lars’ll tell. Get in ahead of the rains, 
or they ’ll get ye, sure ; and don’t trust 
to the late rains for a crop, for they ’ve 
euchered more men than ye can shakea 
stick at.” 

As we drew near our destination, I en- 
couraged Lute’s communications more 
and more, finding that I was obtaining 
invaluable information. He had a par- 
ticularly scornful appreciation of the 
“shif'less’”’ specimens of mankind, I 
found. 

“Why, yes, I’ve spotted them, that ’s 
so,” headmitted. “But the king-pin of 
‘em all is that neighbor of yourn that 
is to be, Lish Newark ; ‘ No Work Lish’ 
they call him. Got the best little woman 
for a wife there is in this county, too. 
That ’s allers the luck of them critters. 
Blame me, if I would n’t like to put a 
good black snake on to that feller. One 
day I seen his wife, and little Priscilly,— 
that ’s his darter,—and a hired boy they 
got from a charity school in Frisco, 
stacking up cordwood at the depot. 
When I next sees Lish, says i, ‘ Lish, I 
seen your wife and that little gal o’ yourn 
a stackin’ wood at the depot. I guess 
they cut it too,’ says I. 

“* You're right on to it,’ says he, with 
a grin. ‘ That’s jest what they did. /’ve 


got the best little wife there is in all Mar- 
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iposy, ye kin bet yer bottom dollar on it. 

Here Lute gave the off leader such a 
vicious cut that I had to hold on for a 
few moments, and recovered with my 
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hat jammed over my eyes. Lute had his 
teeth set, and was punishing the poor 
brute with a series of cuts that went off 
like pistol shots. “ Keep yer bar straight, 
then, damn ye,” he muttered, “or I'll 
take the hide off ye, ye good for nothin’, 
sneakin’, blind-eyed, hide-bound cuss. I 
call him Lish,” he said, giving the ani- 
mal another stinging cut. “Ef it wur 
only Lish, that ’s just where I'd like to 
have him. I’d curve him, you bet.” 

We drew up with a jerk in a cloud of 
dust at Chispa, our destination, and as 
we did so Lute whispered, ‘‘There’s 
Priscilly now. Just kem in for the mail, 
peart asever. That ’s the likeliest little 
gal there is in these parts, and if it 
were n’t for her I do believe I’d scalp 
that worthless old cuss of a father of 
hern. She’s got a brother, too, —in 
jail for hoss stealin’, but ¢#at¢ don’t mat- 
ter ef it only makes a man of him.” 

I looked carefully at “ Priscilly,” evi- 
dently Lute’s humble heroine. Yes, 
she had helped her mother cut and 
stack the cordwood, I had no doubt, — 
"a small, slight figure, seated upon a vi- 
cious little glass-eyed mustang, a “ pinto” 
marked like a cow, the glass eyes of dif- 
ferent colors, but both showing a corner 
of wicked white, a frowsy mane, strag- 
gling in every direction ; full of nervous 
switches of the tail, and quick snaps of 
his flanks. Priscilly was seated calmly 
upon him, —a fair little country girl, 
plain, freckled, with a profusion of 
bleached, straw-colored hair, suggestive 
of hayseed, escaping from beneath a 
cgarse straw hat. She wore a short cal- 
ico bodice,and over her skirts a riding 
skirt of coarse, dark homespun, through 
the thin web of which could be seen her 
limbs ; for she had not yet discarded 
short dresses. The face, the air, the 
dress, were all rustic and common, but 
there was something about her —I do 
not know what —that interested me so 
deeply that I could not take my eyes 
from her. 

She speedily noticed my observation, 
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as also that of my friend Lute, and im- 
mediately jumped with activity from the 
little mustang, tied him up deftly, and 
then took refuge with the post-mistress, 
where we could get only occasional 
glimpses of her through the open win- © 
dow. Later I saw her ride away, some 
trifling purchases made in camp tied on 
behind the saddle with baling rope, a 
package of newspapers and a letter in 
her hand. The glass-eyed mustang, 
hard-mouthed and willful, went off with 
an ungainly trot, and a provoking dispo- 
sition to take every road but the right 
one. But every one watched the little 
girl until she was out of sight, and I am 
sure the loving eyes of some of the wom- 
en were moist with tears. 

“That poor little girl,’ said one of 
them to me, as if to explain her emotion, 
“has got an idle, worthless, drunken 
father, a brother in jail, and her mother 
bed-ridden, brought on by overwork and 
exposure. There are two younger chil- 
dren. Shehas the whole family to care 
for, and she is only thirteen. But she 
is as good as gold, and as true as steel, 
and won’t hear a word against them from 
her best friend. Infact, you can’t say a 
word to her —she’s off in a minute.” 

“Flies right off the handle,” said the 
burly proprietor, who had joined us. 
“ They rea wuthless lot — leastways the 
men folks — but you must n’t say a word 
agin ‘em, or yer down in her black book, 
sure!” 


I had not opened the school more than 
a week, when Priscilla brought her 
young brother ana sister to me, saying 
apologetically, ‘They ‘d orter have come 
the first day, but Ma and me was too 
busy to get them both ready in time.” 

“T thought your mother was sick in 
bed.” 

“So she be, sir, that’s a fact, but she 
kin sew some, and Ma she did nearly all 
the sewing, whilst I keered for the 
house, don’t ye see; that was the way 
on ’t.” 
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“ Well, Priscilla, I will take good care 
of your brother and sister. How about 
yourself, now? Wouldn’t you like to 
come to school ?” 

“T can’t, Mister, I can’t,” she said, 
unsteadily and with trembling lips. “Ye 
see, mother bein’. bed-ridden, — and 
father that—that — onsteady like,— and 
Tom — that’s my brother — away, — 
there ’s no one but me to see to things. 
So there’s no schoolin’ for me. But,” 
in a coaxing voice, “ ye ll take good care 
of Jane and Teddy, won’t ye, Mister?” 

“Yes, Priscilla,” said I, taking her 
freckled hands both in mine, “I'll take 
as much care of them as if they were 
mine. But what do you say, now, if I 
were to walk over to your house every 
evening after supper for an hour, and 
give you a lesson?” 

“O, would ye, Mister, now?” her eyes 
sparkling and her cheek kindling, “O, 
would ye, Mister, now? Yer not makin’ 
game of me?” 

“Indeed I am not, Priscilla; I mean 
every word of it.” 

“Do ye now, Mister, really? Would 
ye teach me figgers and things? I don’t 
want to know what’s in books, but how 
to do things—sums, and that like. ’Rith- 
metic, Ma says, is what we workin’ gals 
want.” 

“ Yes, Priscilla, I will teach youarith- 
metic and many things necessary to 
know besides ; and then you know I can 
give Jane and Teddy an extra lesson.” 

From that time forward I went regu- 
larly over to their ranch, and gave Pris- 
cilla a lesson daily. It was a lonely 
place, nestled into the foot of a bold spur 
of the Sierra, apart from the main road, 
and appearing when one reached it like 
the end of the world in that direction, 
for the bluff tableland rose inacessible 
behind it. Except for a stray rancher 
hunting cattle, and the visits of the 
butcher or store-keeper twice a week, 
the place was quite isolated. 

On my first visit, I was half an hour 
early. Priscilla was at the washtub, 
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standing on a box, as she was not other- 
wise tall enough to reach.. She colored 
consciously as I approached unexpected- 
ly, saying, “I did n’t ’spect ye so soon, 
Mister, but please walk in the parlor.” 

A few minutes later she joined me, 
smoothing her hair and the wrinkles 
from her gown, and said, “ Mother’d 
like to see yea moment, Mister. She’s 
in here.” 

Everything was as neat as industry 
could make it, the room evidently a sort 
of shrine, showing Priscilla’s devotion. 
The mother bade mesit down, in a grate- 
ful voice, but scrutinized me keenly — 
no rogue could have escaped ; she would 
have read every villainous line. 

“Tt’s very kind of ye, Mister,” she 
said, “to come over to teach Priscilly. 
The men around these parts do say that 
a likely young feller, such as you be, 
ought to be at a work on a farm, or the 
like. What put ye to school teachin’, 
now?” 

“ Well, Madam,” I said, “I understand 
teaching, having been educated to teach, 
but I don’t understand anything clse 
thoroughly, at present.” 

“ That’s aright good reason,” she said, 
approvingly. “Sure enough, and they 
teach ye how to teach, do they? Iknew 
they did the women, but I thought it 
came to the men natural like, — men as 
war n’t stout enough for anythin’ else ; 
but you be a strong, likely lad, now, you 
be,” still rather doubtingly. 

“Yes, Madam,” I answered, “but I 
am only teaching until I can earn enough 
to buy a ranch, and learn how to manage 
it,” I added. 

“ Ah, well, now,” she said approving- 
ly, evidently much relieved, “that be a 
sensible track ye’re takin’; and I hear 
ye’re a fine, steady young man, if ye 
doan’t work with yer hands; and we be 
obleeged to ye greatly for Priscilly, and 
Jane and Teddy here, woan’t hear a 
word agin ye.” 

From that time I was always a wel- 
come, and ever more and more welcome 
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visitor. Priscilla proved to be exception- 
ally bright, and with her eagerness to 
learn and mine to teach, her progress 
was really wonderful. Later, but slow- 
ly, very slowly, came ¢rust, and I became 
the confidant of her sorrows. 

“It were too bad about Tom,” she 
said one day, bursting into tears. “He 
got into bad company,—those Mexicans 
down on the flat, — and they stole a lot 
of cattle over in Fresno. Tom was 
along with them, and they put him in 
jail. Tell me now, Mister,” she said sud- 
denly, looking at me with anxious scru- 
tiny, “ Lute says it will do him no harm 
if it makes a man of him. Do ye think 
so? Tell me truly, now.” 

“No harm in the world,” I said con- 
fidently, “if it makes a man of him ; how 
could it, Priscilla?” 

“They might have let Tom off and 
punished them Mexikins. Tom was only 
along with them. They put him up to 
it. Everybody knows Mexikins will 
steal hosses and cattle, and sich like; 
it’s born in ‘em; but Tom was only 
along with them, and they might have 
let him off. Mister, Tom were such a 
nice boy ; so kind and lovin’ like” ; and 
here the apron went to her eyes, and 
she sobbed as though her heart would 
break. 

The cares-of the ranch were many, and 
how this little maid and her only help, 
the charity boy, carried it on, surpassed 
my comprehension. To see the big, 


’ 


burly, shock-headed boy taking his or- 


ders from this little midget was to behold 
the triumph of mind over matter. They 
had about a hundred head of cattle, 
which had to be constantly looked after, 
— the cows milked, the calves tended, 
the butter made. The pasture had been 
good, but there was no fence law in that 
part of the country. The wild oats, once 
so abundant, had been trampled into the 
soil during the rainy seasons by roving 
bands of cattle. Droves of hogs, half 


wild, were let loose, that some “ shif’- 
less” fellow, too lazy to work, might 
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gather up and slaughter the increase 
yearly, —no matter how great the dam- 
age they did to everybody else. Thus 
the cattle often strayed far. Hay, too, 
had to be provided to feed them during 
bad winters, and the late springs were 
always fatal to the weaker stock. It was 
a sight to behold Priscilla scouring the 
country on her glass-eyed mustang, look- 
ing after her stock, making her shrill 
calls to “ Oliver Twist” upon the neigh- 
boring hills, and then after many hours’ 
hard riding dismount only to cast off the 
flimsy skirt and milk the cows, or mount 
the block in front of the great washtub. 

“Oliver Twist” was a good boy, and 
adored his young mistress, but he was 
slow, obstinate, and greedy. It was 
almost impossible to put before him 
enough to eat, and I never sat down to 
their table without being a participant 
in the manifest dread with which Pris- 
cilla regarded the appetite of this young 
cormorant. It must have taxed her in- 
genuity greatly to satisfy it; but as he 
never left anything visible upon the 
table when he ceased, and never com- 
plained, the inference is that he was sat- 
isfied. He always glared around the 
table for a moment or two after every- 
thing had disappeared, and then slowly 
rose. He was alsoa very heavy sleeper, 
and snored with great vigor; Priscilla 
confided to me in strictest confidence 
that she never felt sure of being able to 
awaken him. But with this uncouth, 
though willing and faithful help, the lit- 
tle maid managed torun the ranch, with 
such occasional hired help as their cir- 
cumstances and the exigencies of the 
case permitted. 

I saw but little of the father; he was 
rarely at home, sometimes not for weeks 
together, but loafed about the store at 
Chispa, or over the flat, drinking, gam- 
bling, and spending the little substance 
he could beg or steal from his own or 
others. 

Two or three years later my chance 
came,qui unexpectedly,as such chan- 
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ces do come always. One of the despised 
Mexican gambusinos, to whose children 
I had been kind,—as who would not, 
they were so bright and docile,— “locat- 
ed” meina mining claim. A little later 
I was offered five thousand dollars for it, 
and sold out promptly. You see, the 
store at Chispa was closed and for sale, 
and there were five hundred acres of the 
finest orchard land went with it. The 
property was very valuable, but it had 
been loosely managed on the credit sys- 
tem. The proprietors had bought on 
credit and sold on credit, and in the 
course of time that will wind up any- 
thing, —it is only a question of time 
wherever you find that sort of thing. 
Well, I bought the wholeoutfit,—store, 
ranch, stage, cattle, and blacksmith and 
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_carpenter shop. I owed money, of course. 


but I was out of debt in three years. I 
do business strictly on cash principles, 
but I never refuse to help an honest 
man, and they are plenty among the 
working men of this land, thank God,— 
though few need help from any one. My 
orchard and vineyard is the pride of this 
part of the country, and the camp has 
grown from a few straggling homes toa 
prosperous village. 

But Priscilla? 

Ah, yes, Priscilla, — I had almost for- 
gotten her. Her father and mother died. 
Tom sold the old place, and got into 
“trouble” again. They are still trying 
“to make a man of him.” And Priscilla 
— dear little Priscilla? Why, she is my 
wife, of course. God bless her. 

Henry S. Brooks. 





THE WHITE 


Ir is named Sierra Blanca (White 
Mountain) on the railroad maps. Where 
it derived its title, no one knows around 
here. Its aspect is bleak and forbidding 
enough, surely, to entitle it to some less 
romantic name. Its dark cajions and de- 
files have sheltered in times gone by 
many a renegade and skulking Indian, 
and amid its rocks and gorges the stage 
robber and outlaw of the old days found 
asafe retreat. Its uses, however, in those 
directions have long since ceased. It 
now stands, a frowning mass of rock and 
barren earth, overlooking one of the most 
beautiful valleys in the West, the valley 
of El Paso. 

It was at the base of this sinister look- 
ing old mountain that Mayne Reid drew 
his inspiration for those famous stories 
of his that charmed us as boys, and made 
us long to be Texas rangers, and destroy 
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Comanches and Mexican desperadoes. 
He lived in El Paso for a year or more, 
gathering the material for his marvelous 
tales. 

During his time, however, the valley 
presented a vastly different aspect from 
that which it presents now. In ’56 it 
teemed with bands of mustangs, and 
deer and elk were as plentiful then as are 
now the cattle that graze upon its ver- 
dant meadows. No generous and intel- 
ligent cultivation had yet redeemed from 
their original wildness those mellow 
lands, now redolent with fruits and flow- 
ers, and the breath of kine, and waving 
fields of grain that were then the domain 
of the Indian and the game on which he 
subsisted. 

Near the foot of the Sierra Blanca 
Mountain there was then, and is now, or 
the remains of it, a little Mexican pueblo 
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called San Elizario. It was a sort of un- 
reconstructed frontier town, which the 
Mexicans imagined was still a part and 
parcel of Mexico, although eight or ten 
years had elapsed since the Rio Grande 
River had been established as the bound- 
ary between the United States and’ the 
land of the Aztecs. 

Among the most enterprising citizens 
of this little hamlet of San Elizario was 
one Juan Alvarado. He was called 
“Blanco Flores” (White Flowers) by his 
associates, from his unusually light com- 
plexion. Juan was possessed of many 
Mexican virtues. He was a skillful va- 
quero, a fine dancer, and generally had 
the wherewithal to supply himself and 
friends with mescal. Among his other 
qualifications, however, one stood out 
predominant. That was his liking for 
his neighbor’s horses. He inherited that 
quality. It had run in his family for 
generations. His paternal grandfather 
never could discern the same faults in 
his neighbor’s stock that he detected in 
his own, and although that defect of 
character brought him eventually to an 
untimely end, it certainly in no wise de- 
terred Juan from following diligently in 
his footsteps. He followed them so dili- 
gently, in fact, that in time he became 
well known to the dwellers under the 
shadow of the White Mountain as one 
who was able to raise more two-year 
colts in a single night than any other 
stock-raiser on either side of the river, 
fertile as it was. 

Juan’s field of operations, however, at 
that early day was small. The few set- 
tlers on the American side of the Rio 
Grande, who had brought into the coun- 
try the big American horses from Mis- 


souri and Arkansas, guarded them as’ 


carefully as they did their children, and 
Juan often found it more difficult to 
raise colts out of the pastures of the new- 
comers than he did out of those of his 
old-time neighbors of hisown nationality. 
He, however, sometimes managed to 
“get his hand in,” and leave a vacancy 
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in some of his gringo neighbors’ corrals. 
On more than one occasion he was 
known to visit the camp of some new- 
comer into the valley, and in his gracious 
way present him a leg of venison or a 
hugh catfish from the river, newly 
caught, and then when the opportunity 
offered, change his saddle from his own 
broken-down mustang to the best horse 
in sight, and “light out” in the dark- 
ness. 

About this time, that is, when Juan 
was at the height of his fame as a horse- 
raiser,a certain American named Charles 
Howard was elected or appointed as al- 
calde of San Elizario. Howard was a 
fearless man, and proved to be one 
strangely devoted to the trust imposed 
upon him. He utterly excluded every 
interest of his own, and labored for the 
good of the section of which he was the 
principal official. 

As the traditions of the place go, he 
treated Mexican and American alike, 
when their unlawful acts were brought 
to his notice. He was especially hard on 
stock thieves, and it followed that before 
long Juan Alvarado became very unfa- 
vorably known to the new gringo alcal- 
de. It also followed that the alcalde 
became equally unfavorably known to 
Juan, and after two or three incarcera- 
tions in the little adobe calaboose, (out 
of which he promptly escaped,) Juan 
decided that if he was to continue his 
vocation as a stock-raiser and general 
agricultural character, the removal of 
this officious alcalde was a matter of 
urgent necessity. 

Finally, one night Juan stole some two 
or three horses from a man named Sla- 
ven, a new arrival in the valley. Howard, 
on being informed by Slaven of his loss, 
promptly organized a posse, partiy of 
Mexicans and partly Americans, and 
pursued Juan away up in the Sierra 
Blanca Mountains. Unfortunately for 
Juan, the particular cafion he had select- 
ed for a hiding place was without water, 
and he and his companions had to sur- 
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render. The stock was returned to the 
owner, Slaven, and Howard placed Juan 
and five or six of his compadres in jail at 
San Elizario. They had rather more 
difficulty in escaping this time than for- 
merly, but they finally accomplished it. 
During a year that followed, this thing 
was repeated several times with varia- 
tions, until Juan got into somewhat the 
same state of mind that the party de- 
scribed in the “Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner” was in: 


Like one who on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round, walks on 
And turns no more his head, 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 


This state of things, of course, could 
not be maintained long. The vigorous 
American alcalde was insisting on law 
and order, and Juan, at the head of his 
freebooters, was equally determined to 
continue the old régizue. 

It happened about this time, when 
matters were approaching a conclusion 
betweer. the new residents and the origi- 
nal Mexican settlers of the more disor- 
derly class, that a certain adherent of 
Howard’s, who had made himself espe- 
cially obnoxious to Juan’s faction, had 
made an arrest of a Mexican for some 
trivial misdemeanor; that is to say, trivial 
for those days. The man wasa friend of 
Juan’s, or possibly a relative, and Juan’s 
hidalgo blood was up on the instant. 
He did not so much mind being arrest- 
ed, or having his friends arrested for 
horse-stealing, for he had always consid- 
ered that the natural, though somewhat 
unjust, result of that profession. But 
when it came to having one of his bosom 
friends and trusted companions taken in 


for some such insignificant offense as. 


assault, or rape, or arson, or petty lar- 
ceny, then the tyranny of the officious 
alcalde became altogether unendurable. 
However ill-defined might be his ideas 
of meum and tuum, he still had them, 
and knew well enough in an indefinite 
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way that his neighbor's horse was not 
his ; but outside of that, all law that the 
alcalde attempted to enforce was simply 
oppression. It followed that Juan swore 
a speedy vengeance against Howard. 

It would be unfair to say that all the 
Mexicans were in his following, in his 
projected crusade against the brave al- 
calde. Many of the cooler and more re- 
spectable were not. Still, his adherents 
were numerous, too numerous by far for 
Howard, as it happened. 

The first move Juan made was to 
cause the death of Howard’s faithful 
deputy, who had made the arrest. He 
was decoyed into a Mexican house near 
the river, under pretext of quieting some 
disturbance, and set upon and stabbed. 
When his body was found on the bank 
of the river, it showed some twenty 
wounds, nearly all in the back. 

This time Juan did not take to the 
safe retreats he knew so well in the Si- 
erra Blanca Mountain. His following 
was now, as he thought, sufficiently 
strong altogether to defy Howard, and 
all his deputies and adherents. Certain- 
ly things did have that appearance. 
Howard was absolutely forced to leave 
town for a time. His friends insisted on 
it. It can hardly be said that their argu- 
ments accomplished this. His friends 
almost carried him away from San Eli- 
zario at this crisis. 

He went to Silver City, New Mexico, 
then a small settlement on the Rio 
Grande, and remained there just long 
enough to realize tie fact that he had 
been “run off ’’ from his post of duty,and 
that cowardice and fear for his life might 
be imputed as the causes. Then, despite 
many warnings, the openly uttered 
threats of his enemies, and the entreat- 
ies of his family, he returned to San 
Elizario, almost alone. He returned, as 

it came out, to his death, and a very hor- 
rible death it proved to be. 

His absence had emboldened Juan and 
the renegade faction that he controlled. 
They had completely overawed the more 
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respectable class of Mexicans, and the 
few American settlers were to all ap- 
pearances entirely at their mercy. How- 
ard, on his return, calmly resumed 
control of his office, and proceeded to 
administer its duties with his old-time, 
unswerving fidelity. 

On the morning of June 29th, 1862, an 
unusual number of the lower class of 
Mexicans appeared in town. Some 
came on foot, some on horseback, and 
many seemed to materialize from the 
shadows of the brush that fringed the 
arroyos and the river. 

The small adobes that made up the 
town were populous that morning with 
vicious faces of vindictive men and fierce- 
ly gesticulating women. The very chil- 
dren partook of the latent excitement 
that went before the intended crime. 
The mangy dogs that had always tucked 
their tails between their legs and crawled 
behind their masters’ hee!'s at sight of 
an American, seemed to pluck up cour- 
age, and snapped and snarled with tails 
erect. 

Howard was not, however, without 
his warnings. They had been frequent 
on that fatal day. More than one old man 
and more than one young girl who had 
been, in his short term of office, the re- 
cipients of kindly favors at his hands 
warned him of the approaching storm. 

At about ten o’clock on that day, final 
and fatal for him, he quietly took his seat 
in the chair in the little adobe court 
house. He was cool and collected, but 
beyond a doubt he knew of his impend- 
ing danger. His few followers, some six 
or seven in number, seemed to become 
inspired with a part of his dauntless 
courage, and for a time even the ugly 
Mexican rabble appeared to hesitate at 
sight of that calm, collected face. 

Shortly after he had taken his seat, an 
old Mexican appeared, and preferred a 
charge against a woman for stealing a 
goat. In his examination he insisted on 
calling a large number of witnesses, and 
they in their turn, as is customary in 
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Mexican trials, called in others to corrob- 
orate their testimony, and soon the little 
court room was filled with scowling 
Mexicans, who were plainly heedless of 
the case, but who showed in their sinister 
faces an ultimate object with which the 
case of the defaulted goat had nothing 
whatever to do. 

Howard must have seen this, but by 
no sign or movement of a muscle did he 
indicate that he was aware of his danger. 
He surely knew at this time that his 
death had been fully determined on. To 
these bandits who surrounded him, he 
presented the only obstacle to their 
hitherto undisputed freedom. He con- 
stituted in their minds, opaque and blind- 
ed by superstition, a new and unjust 
authority, calculated to deprive them of 
the liberty they had always enjoyed. His 
removal meant to them simply a return 
to the old order of things, and a complete 
release from the new authority of the 
United States. 

The case was called in due form. Juan, 
he of the White Flowers, ill-named on 
this ominous occasion, was the first wit- 
ness called. As his tall and sinewy form 
pressed forward to the stand, the expect- 
ant Mexicans paused for a moment in 
their noisy and boisterous talk. He took 
the stand, which was placed just to the 
left of the judge’s desk. His manner 
was quiet, as becoming one who had 
determined what to do and was prepared 
todoit. Howard asked Juana few ques- 
tions, which he answered quietly enough. 
Meanwhile the Mexicans, both inside the 
court room and outside, incited by mes- 
caland the knowledge of what was about 
to happen, became again noisy and 
threatening. The toothless, sapless old 
viragos were rushing hither and thither 


.among the crowd. 


Howard saw all this, but with the dig- 
nity of a judge and the coolness of a 
brave gentleman, he conducted the pro- 
ceedings to their fatal end. As Thomas 
H. Benton had said years before in the 
United States Senate, when comment- 
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ing on the issues of the Mexican War, 
he knew that the Mexicans had prepared 
to “welcome him with bloody hands to 
a hospitable grave,”’—him, and all his 
followers. At about this time a bright 
ray of sunshine penetrated the dim and 
dust-laden window near Howard’s desk, 
and shone full upon him. This was too 
much for Juan. He sprang over the low 
railing of the witness box, and in an in- 
stant Howard was enveloped in his 
strong arms, and borne into the midst 
of the crowd. At the same moment 
Howard’s friends, six in number, all 
Americans, who stood there, impotent 
witnesses, were dragged out of the court 
room, and with Howard thrown into the 
little calaboose hard by. 

Juan lost no time. He at once con- 
stituted himself “provisional alcalde.” 


He swore in six jurors, and tried and © 


condemned to death the seven unhappy 
men he had in his power, within an hour 
after he had broken up Howard’s court. 
It was noon when their decision was 
arrived at, and the execution was ap- 
pointed for three o’clock. 

It was Juan himself who notified them 
of their doom. He professed great sor- 
row at what he termed “the unfortunate 
conclusion of the trial.’”” He also said 
that after considerable intercession with 
the jury he had secured to the prisoners 
the choice of beingeither shot or hanged. 
He was also profuse in his offers of a 
priest. This last proposition was, how- 
ever, promptly declined by the seven 
unfortunates ; but Howard, seeing that 
hope was gone, asked that they be shot 
and not hanged. 

What passed in that little mud jail 
during the three hours left them will 
never be known; but this much is 
known, that the undaunted spirit of 
Howard, and the cool contempt he dis- 
played for the brigands who had kid- 
napped him and his friends, and who 
were about to murder them, gave to 
those with him a courage they might not 
otherwise have displayed. 
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Promptly at three o'clock Juan and 
some twentyof his confederates, all heav- 
ily armed, entered the little jail, and Juan, 
having made profuse apologies for what 
he termed the performance of his duty, 
securely bound the arms of each of these 
seven men with green rawhide ropes. 
It is said that while apologizing he drew 
the bonds so tight as to lacerate the 
flesh. They were then led out, and as 
they passed the low portal a sack was 
thrown over the head of each, and fast 
ened behind. To this it appears that 
Howard offered some resistance, inef- 
fectual of course, and begged to be al- 
lowed to face his death and his execu- 
tioners, saying that he in no way feared 
to die, and was prepared to meet his fate 
in God’s clear sunlight. His appeal was 
refused. 

The seven men were seated side by 
side on a huge cottonwood log, with 
their faces to a blank adobe wall. In 
some way Howard, blindfolded as he was, 
learned of this arrangement, possibly by 
hearing their conversation behind him 
and the sounds of their weapons. He 
sprang to his feet, and demanded that if 
they were to be murdered, they at least 
be shot like men and not like coyotes, 
and that they be placed facing their exe- 
cutioners. Juan replied that Mexicans 
had always been accustomed to shoot 
gringos in the back, for the reason that 
they were always running away, and he 
saw no reason why he should depart 
from the established rule on this occa- 
sion. 

Howard was forced back to his seat on 
the log, and in an instant an irregular 
and scattering discharge followed of 
some thirty rifles, pistols, muskets, and 
shotguns, accompanied by a yell and 
exultant hurrah from the crowd that 
stood about. Howard and three of his 
companions fell forward on their faces, 
none of them, however, quite dead ; the 
other three were untouched, and sprang 
to their feet shouting for Howard. In 
an instant Juan and some half dozen 
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more sprang forward, and with knives 
and pistols consummated as cowardly a 
crime as has ever been known on the 
blood-stained banks of the Rio Grande. 
Howard as he lay struggling in his agony 
on the ground was stabbed repeatedly, 
and in fact they did not cease stabbing 
him while a muscle moved. 

After the execution, as Juan termed 
it, he took his seat again in the alcalde’s 
chair, and thanked the citizens for what 
he termed “the suppression of a con- 
spiracy against the liberties of a free 
people,” and said that their action in the 
matter would undoubtedly “ receive the 
commendation of all fair-minded Mex- 
icans, as well as of the few gringos in 
our midst.” 

Somehow it did not receive that ap- 
proval to any great extent. 

Before sundown men were riding rap- 
idly, with a fierce determination in their 
faces, from El Paso, from Ysleta, and 
from every little hamlet and settlement 
that dotted the great valley. Every new 
camp and every settler’s tent gave a 
man. The Mexicans of the better class, 
who were largely in the majority, arose 
to a man, and spurred toward the scene 
of the butchery, joining with their new- 
made American friends, and bent on the 
same vengeful errand. 

Juan’s retreat to the river, and ulti- 
mate escape into old Mexico was com- 
pletely cut off by nightfall, and by mid- 
night Juan knew that his only chance 
was a sharp ride to the northward, to 
find a hiding place among the cafions 
and chasms of the old White Mountains, 
which he knew so well. He hastily 
gathered such of his followers as were 
not altogether stupefied by mescal and 
the excitement resulting from their 
crime, and rode swiftly towards those 
frowning cliffs that had so often shel- 
tered him upon less serious occasions. 

It appears, however, that upon this 
occasion he did not use that judgment 
which had characterized him on his for- 
mer escapades. As a genuine Texan 
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would say, he must have been “rattled,” 
for on reaching the Sierra Blanca Moun- 
tains he selected a cajfion, or rather an 
immense rift in its side, from which 
there was no possible outlet or escape 
save the one by which he and his party 
had entered. 

The farther they proceeded up the 
gorge, the more precipitous it became, 
until, after immense toil, they found 
themselves and their horses at its head. 
It presented simply an immense stone 
prison, its walls rising hundreds of feet 
above them. No water; no grass; no 
wood ; simply rocks, and the dry sandy 
wash. Trueenough it wasa stronghold 
where a few could defy a thousand, but 
they knew well enough of an enemy they 
could zo¢defy—thirst. For some hours 
they hoped that their trail might be lost, 
and that they would be left undisturbed 
in this retreat, and might escape finally 
from the prison into which they had 
thrown themselves. 

They were not left long in suspense, 
for by noon of the day following the day 
on which they had butchered Howard, 
they found that the mouth of their little 
cafion was closely blockaded by over one 
hundred men. 

Juan held out for threedays. Heand 
those with him, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, had killed several of their ani- 
mals, and drank the blood to quench 
their consuming thirst. Animated by 
his desperate courage, they had even 
endeavored to scale the perpendicular 
walls of their dungeon by means of ropes, 
and cutting steps hereand there. This was 
ascertained by the finding of some two 
or three broken and mangled bodies that 
lay festering in the bottom amid the 
rocks when the end came. This rocky 
prison must have been a veritable oven 
for these bandits for those three days. 

At last they did what was in fact the 
only thing they could do. They deter- 
mined on one grand rush for liberty. It 
does not seem that tiiey had at any time 
contemplated a surrender, knowing, no 

















doubt, in their cowardly hearts that they 
amply deserved death and would get it, 
and also nerved by the example of their 
leader Juan, who claimed that no true 
Mexican should surrender to a despised 
gringo, no matter what the odds might 
be. 

They made the rush. The supplemen- 
tary proceedings were short, but they 
were definite. As they emerged from 
their retreat, raging with thirst, eighteen 
of them ali told, every bush and frag- 
ment of rock concealed an executioner. 
At the first volley it is said that twenty 
shots were fired, seventeen of which 
pierced Juan. His life was literally 
blown out of him. 

His companions scattered and scur- 
ried back like coyotes headlong to their 
stronghold at the head of the gorge. 
The gasping, choking wretches had 
hardly the breath to cry for quarter, as 
the angry Americans and their Mexican 
allies advanced up the cafion. They cer- 
tainly did not have the courage to fire a 
shot. 

Of the besieging party, not a man was 
hurt. After clambering over the rocks 
and reaching the extreme head of the 
cafion where the murderers lay, they 
found four of the seventeen dead, appar- 
ently from the effects of thirst and fright 
combined ; and the remaining thirteen 
were led out with ghastly faces and trem- 
bling limbs, their tongues swollen and 
protruding from between their black- 
ened lips, expecting every moment to 
meet the fate they knew they so well de- 
served. Their indistinct curses were 
showered on Juan and Howard alike, but 
to Juan they appeared to attribute their 
present hard fate, and by leveling at him 
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their maledictions they hoped to concil- 
iate their captors. 

However, only two of them were killed 
in the end, and they while attempting to 
escape on the journey back to San Eli- 
zario. On their arrival there, the others 
were Jashed nearly to death, and then 
sent across the river into Mexico with 
all their kindred, and peace prevailed in 
the golden valley of the Rio Grande. 

The reign of violence was over. The 
valley then became definitely a part and 
parcel of the United States. Its Mexi- 
can residents became the diligent culti- 
vators of the fruitful soil, and abandoned 
stock-raising on the plan of the defunct 
Juan of the White Flowers. Guided by 
the better example of their American 
neighbor, and assisted by his improved 
appliances for agriculture, they vastly 
aided in developing the wonderful re- 
sources of the valley, until it has now be- 
come the garden of western Texas. 

Such a crusade as Juan and his friends 
conducted against the American resi- 
dents has been made impossible for these 
many years past. The great Southern 
Pacific railroad traverses the valley from 
end toend, and without doubt this leaf of 
unwritten Texas history is now as bitter 
a memory to its Mexican residents as it 


is to the old pioneers who witnessed and - 


avenged the cruel deeds of their former 
compadres. The sullen and somber 
Sierra Blanca looks down now upon a 
valley smiling with the results of fruit- 
ful toil and intelligent industry, and ap- 
pears rather to regret the time when its 
rugged and forbidding front viewed 
more congenial scenes,—when the deer 
and wild mustang were companions for 
the still wilder buman denizens. 

Henderson McCune. 
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HYPNOTISM. 


On my return to college after my first 
vacation, I was detained several days in 
Philadelphia. While there, I went to 
hear a lecture and see some experiments 
in what the professor was pleased to call 
Electro-Biology. It was mesmerism or 
animal magnetism. 

During the course of his remarks the 
professor said that any person possessed 
of a strong will could psychologize, as 
he styled the process, others of less will 
power. This was enough for me. I 
then and there resolved to try my supe- 
rior will power upon some of the weaker 
minded members of my class. 

When I got back to college I made 
several trials, and exerted myself not a 
little to transfuse into their nervous sys- 
tem the superior magnetic storage capa- 
city of my own; but signally failed to 
realize any satisfactory results. These 
failures brought me no honor, and as 
they interfered with my studies I de- 
cided to postpone all further experiments 
until my next vacation, when I hoped to 
find at my home more favorable condi- 
’ tions. 

At home again I soon found two rather 
weakly youths, who were willing to sub- 
mit themselves to my manipulations. 
After a few failures I succeeded in mag- 
netizing both of them; but as young 
Simonton yielded more readily to my 
influence, and was more flexible in my 
hands, than young Creswell, I dropped 
the latter and confined my experiments 
to the former. 

At first it required considerable—and 
as I afterwards learned, entirely unneces 
sary — exertion on my part to psycholo- 
gize him, or put him into the magnetic 
sleep. The oftener I magnetized him, 
however, the easier it became, until 
finally I could put him to sleep across 
the room by merely pointing my finger 





at him, and as I supposed at the time, 
willing him to go to sleep. 

As soon as magnetized he was com- 
pletely under my control. He would do 
anything I told him to do; and as in our 
dreams nothing is too absurd or ridicu- 
lous to seem natural, he never stopped 
to question the propriety of anything I 
told him or erdered him to do. What- 
ever I tasted, he tasted. If I handed 
him a pickle and told him it was an 
orange, he enjoyed it ; if I handed him 
an orange and told him it was a pickle, 
he spat it out, and plainly showed his 
disgust. If I told him that he was driv- 
ing a dangerous pair of horses, he imme- 
diately squared himself to his work, and 
his movements and talk to the animals 
plainly showed that he fully realized the 
danger of the task. If I told him that 
he had a stream of water to cross, and 
suggested that he had better take off his 
clothes and carry them over, he stripped 
at once and with perfect unconcern, no 
matter who was present. When I told 
him, “ It is now your turn to speak, and 
your subject is vinegar,” he was instant- 
ly before an audience ; and his command 
of thought and language satisfied me that 
the great results we sometimes accom- 
plish in our dreams are not always illu- 
sory. | 

With a few passes of my hand I could 
make any part of his body insensible to 
pain, so that you could stick a pin into 
it, or hold a burning match to it, and 
he woul} never flinch. With similar 
passes | could make his whole body as 
rigid as a steel bar; and with his head 
resting on one chair and his heels on 
another, I could seat my whole weight 
upon it without bending it. 

I had brought my experiments to this 
point when I committed a fatal mistake, 
which stopped all further investigation. 
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A Doctor Smith and his wife, both 
rather sickly specimens of humanity, 
had advertised to deliver a lecturein the 
court house, on the subject of Animal 
Magnetism, and to make experiments on 
different ones of the audience. The 
evening came, and the Doctor and his 
wife put in an appear ance at the appoint- 
ed time. The court house was filled to 
repletion ; and as the admission was low, 
alarge number of the Boombaugh roughs, 
as this element was called in the town, 
put in an appearance also. 

After appropriate introductory re- 
marks, the Doctor called for a class to 
come forward and take the seats he had 
prepared for them in front of the audi- 
ence. Into the hand of each one of 
these he put a bright button, and told 
them to look intently on it. Meanwhile 
he walked up and down in front of the 
class ; and whenever he saw the slightest 
weakening of the eyelids of any one, he 
would stop and make gentle passes down 
over the eyes and face, and off at the 
shoulders, witha snap of his fingers each 
time, to recharge the battery for another 
discharge upon the eyelids of the prom- 
ising subject. But all to no purpose. He 
soon exhausted the magnetism of his 
body, and had to admit that he could not 
make a success of it that evening. This 
fetched the Boombaugh element to their 
feet, and the prospects for a row were 
good ; when, my sympathies getting the 
better of my judgment, I offered to mag- 
netize young Simonton, and put him into 
communication with the Doctor. This 
brought quiet at once, and the Doctor 
was profuse in his thanks. 

I took Simonton, whom I had brought 
with,me to the meeting, and led him to 
the platform, where in the presence of 
the whole audience I magnetized him, 
joined his hands with the Doctor’s, and 
put him under his control by making a 
few passes up and down their joined 
arms. 

Unfortunately, the mother of my first 


sweetheart was in the audience, and wit- 
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nessed the whole proceeding ; and, being 
a good Christian, she had no trouble in 
reaching the conclusion, that no one but 
the Devil, or those in collusion with him 
could exert such a power. She forbade 
her daughter to have anything more to 
do with me, absolutely refusing to coun- 
tenance the propagation of the powers 
of darkness. 

This unforeseen result of my good 
works preyed upon my youthful mind, 
and I resolved to have nothing more to 
do with electro-biology or animal mag- 
netism, satisfied that the time had not 
yet come for its investigation, but fully 
believing that it would. 

My expectations have been realized 
sooner than I expected; but before I 
enter upon the investigation and give the 
results that have elevated hypnotism, for 
so it is now called, into the pure regions 
of science, it will be well for the better 
understanding of the subject to give a 
brief sketch of its history, and some of 
the different theories that have been ad- 
vanced to account for the phenomena. 
And here I would premise that false 
theories do not interfere with the pro- 
duction of hypnotic results. 

The phenomena now known and 
classed under the general -head of hyrp- 
notism are not confined to modern time. 
They were undoubtedly known under 
some of their phases, and intentionally 
produced for therapeutic or religious 
purposes among the Egyptians, the 
Chaldeans, the Babylonians, the Per- 
sians, the Hindoos, and the Greeks and 
Romans. The Egyptian priests made 
use of a double triangle to fix the atten- 
tion and abstract the mind and eye from 
all outside interference during the pro- 
cess. All such influeuces were held tg 
be supernatural, and no doubt were 
used in the interests of the priesthood. 
The curative touch of certain persons, 
moreover, has been known and recog- 
nized, both among civilized and barbar- 
ous people, in all ages. 

In the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, several persons appeared in Eng- 
land who claimed to have the power of 
curing diseases by stroking with the 
hand. Among these was Valentine 
Greatrakes, an Irishman, who attracted 
great attention by his wonderful healing 
powers. Colquhoun, in his “ History of 
Magic,” tells us that “ many of the most 
distinguished scientific and theological 
men of the day witnessed and attested 
the cures supposed to have been effected 
by Greatrakes, and that thousands of 
sufferers flocked to him from all parts of 
the kingdom.” 

During the following century, numer- 
ous quacks and charlatans appeared in 
different parts of Europe, claiming su- 
pernatural power to cure diseases and 
perform miracles ; but none of them at- 
tained sufficient notoriety to justify the 
taking time to relate their perform- 
ances. 

About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, John Joseph Gassner, a Roman 
Catholic priest, in Swabia, fully imbued 
with the belief of his church in his day, 
that the majority of diseases arose from 
demoniacal possession, and could only 
be cured by exorcism, was remarkably 
successful in casting out devils by sim- 
ple manipulation with his hands. 

The celebrated Mesmer, after the pub- 
lication of his first work, “‘ De Planeta- 
rum Influxu,” met with Gassner in 
Switzerland ; and after witnessing his 
method of manipulating the possessed, 
and the wonderful cures he effected, dis- 
carded the magnets he had before em- 
ployed in his medical practice, and 
thought so necessary to effect similar 
cures. As the title of his book plainly 
indicates, Mesmer was a believer in 
the secret influence of the stars upon the 
destinies and diseases of mankind. At 
first he identified this occult force with 
electricity, and afterwards with magnet- 
ism. Hence his use of magnets, in or- 
der to make it available in curing dis- 
eases. But after his interview with Gass- 
ner, in 1776, he changed his opinion and 
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adopted another theory. He now held 
that this force, by means of which he 
could influence others, permeated the 
universe, and especially affected the ner- 
vous systems of men. He regarded him- 
self as a sort of storage battery, sur- 
charged beyond ordinary men, and its 
discharges subject to his will. Its hu- 
man manifestation or development he 
called animal magnetism ; and the phe- 
nomena, in honor of his name, were 
called mesmerism. 

In 1778 he removed to Paris. His 
reputation had preceded him. He soon 
made many converts, who flocked to his 
dimly lighted rooms, and sat in expec- 
tancy, like the multitude at the Pool of 
Bethesda, waiting for the moving of the 
waters. From time to time, Mesmer 
clothed in the garb of an Oriental magi- 
cian, glided amongst them, affecting one 
by a touch, another by a look, and mak- 
ing passes with his hands on a third. 

His wonderful success excited the in- 
dignation and opposition of the medical 
faculty, who stigmatized him as a char- 
latan, and insisted that the government 
should appoint a commission to investi- 
gate the phenomena. Franklin and 
Baillie were members of this commis- 
sion, and helped to draw up the report, 
which denied Mesmer’s theory of,animal 
magnetism, and attributed the effects he 
produced to physiological causes. 

During the time Mesmer was astonish- 
ing the Parisians, and drawing down up- 
on his devoted head the persecution of 
the medical fraternity that finally drove 
him from Paris, Emanuel Swedenborg 
was receiving and writing down his rev- 
elations, which are believed by many to 
have been received in a kind of mesmeric 
sleep or trance ; for it is now well known 
that this artificial sleep can be, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, self-produced, 
and that in some of its phases the 
mind has wonderful visions, or prophetic 
dreams, which retain all their vividness 
after the awakening of the subject. And 
here is probably the key to the mysteri- 
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ous door that leads to the labyrinthine 
passages of religious trance and ecstasy, 
and even tothe sacred grotto of inspired 
revelation itself. 

Without even stopping to name the 
most conspicuous of the host of imitat- 
ors who followed in the wake of Mesmer, 
instigated in many cases by the desire 
of gain, or from a love of the marvelous, 
or for the cure of disease, I pass on to 
Baron -Von Reichenbach, of Vienna, 
who in 1845 announced to the world his 
discovery of a new force, which he called 
odyl, and to which, among other things, 
he referred the phenomena of animal 
magnetism. This force he held to be 
one of the universal imponderables, and 
professed to have discovered its activity 
and manifestations in crystals, magnets, 
and the human body, associated with 
heat, electricity, and chemical action. 
Persons sensitive to its influence saw 
luminous manifestations around the 
poles of the magnet, over graves with 
decaying bodies, and around the head 
and hands of persons in whose bodies 
the force was supposed to be concen- 
trated. 

Reichenbach, like Swedenborg before 
his religious transformation, stood high 
as a scientist, but after his imagined dis- 
covery of this new force he devoted him- 
self exclusively to its investigation. The 
translation of his book into English and 
French gave rise for a time to consider- 
able discussion among scientific men. 

Just before its publication in English, 
the theory of electro-biology was pro- 
posed in the United States by a Mr. 
Grimes, to account for the phenomena 
of animal magnetism. It was designed 
to express the action of electrical cur- 
rents, supposed to be generated in the 
living body, and capable of transferrence 
at the will of the operator to the bodies 
of others. This was the theory in vogue 
when I heard my first lecture on the 
subject in Philadelphia. 

I now pass to the scientific era of the 
subject. 
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James Braid, a surgeon of Manchester, 
England, in 1841 took up the study of 
animal magnetism; and in his own 
words, as a “complete skeptic ” with re- 
gard to all its phenomena. Hesoon dis- 
covered, however, that he could produce 
“a peculiar condition of the nervous 
system, induced by a fixed and abstract- 
ed attention of the mental and visual 
eye on one object, not of an exciting 
nature.” To this condition he gave the 
name of neuro-hypnotism. Doctor Wil- 
liam B. Carpenter was one of the first 
to recognize the value of Braid’s re- 
searches, and made use of them in the 
establishment of his theory of the reflex 
action of the ganglia at the base of the 
brain. He afterwards in his Menta] 
Physiology attempted to account for 
many of the phenomena of Braidism on 
the supposition of a dominant idea, in- 
fluencing and governing all other mental 
operations. 

With such high scientific endorsement 
of the phenomena of hypnotism—for the 
prefix neuro of Braid was soon dropped 
for the sake of brevity—one would 
naturally think that investigators would 
have sprung up in all parts, and started 
in all directions to make new discoveries. 
But such was not the case. A quarter 
of a century was needed to lay the 
foundation on which it rests in physiol- 
ogy, neurology, and psychology. The 
upper stories of the house cannot. be 
built before the lower ones are suffi- 
ciently advanced for them to rest upon. 
It is only within the last few years that 
hypnotism has been able to establish its 
just claims to a place in the hierarchy of 
the sciences. 

In France, where there is, and has 
been of late years, the greatest activity 
in the field of hypnotic investigation, 
there are two schools, differing from one 
another in their theories of explanation, 
and in their methods of producing and 
classifying hypnotic phenomena. They 
both make the same experiments, and 
obtain the same results. 
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The Paris school, led by Doctors Char- 
cot, Binet, and Férré, and Doctor Luys, 
claim that hypnotism is a pathological 
state, a neurosis, which can best be 
studied in subjects of hysteria ; and for 
its complete development requires, be 
side suggestion, certain technical man- 
ipulations. Doctor Luys says: “ Hyp- 
notism is an experimental extra-physio- 
logical state of the nervous system. It 
is an artificial neurosis, which is devel- 
oped in a predisposed subject, a pseudo- 
sleep, which is imposed, and during 
which the subject that is experimented 
upon loses the notion of his own exist- 
ence and the external world.” 

This school classifies the different 
stages of hypnotism as lethargic, cata- 
leptic, and somnambulistic; and the 
realization of these three phases in the 
same subject constitutes what is called, 
“le grand hypnotisme,” or the great 
hypnotic neurosis. Somnambulism, they 
claim, can be transformed into catalepsy 
by opening the subject’s eyes, or into 
lethargy by closing the lids and press- 
ing lightly upon the eyeballs ; and leth- 
argy or catalepsy can be transformed 
into somnambulism by light or repeated 
friction of the top of the subject’s head. 

The lethargic state is characterized by 
the appearance of deep sleep, relaxation 
of the muscles, and total loss of con- 
sciousness. The subject is dead to the 
external world; he neither hears, sees, 
nor feels. In this stage suggestion is 
impossible. But a certain muscular 
hyper-excitability remains, and any mus- 
cle excited by pressure or light friction 
contracts ; pressure on the facial nerve, 
for instance, distorts the features of the 
corresponding side of the face. 

To make a subject pass from the leth- 
argic to the cataleptic condition, it is 
only necessary to raise the eyelids. If 
one eye only is opened, that side of the 
body only passes into the cataleptic con- 
dition, the other side remaining lethar- 
gic. “ The eyes of the cataleptic subject 
are wice open and staring; his limbs 
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retain any position into which they are 
put ; and suggestion can be induced 
through the muscular sense. If his 
hands be joined as in prayer, his face be- 
comes grave and he kneels down. If his 
fists be clenched and made to assume a 
threatening attitude, his face will assume 
the expression of v‘olent anger.” 

The third and iast stage is that of 
somnambulism. A person in this state 
can keep his eyes either open or shut, 
but in its profoundest phase they are 
generally closed. “Often he has the 
appearance of one that is awake, and to 
see him walk, no one would suppose him 
to be a hypnotized subject. He is sus- 
ceptible to all suggestions ; he answers 
all questions addressed to him, and even 
can take part in a conversation.” The 
neuro-muscular excitability of the leth- 
argic and the posture-immobility of the 
cataleptic, do not exist in this state. 
The muscles can be made to contract, 
however, and the body be made to as- 
sume any position; but according to 
the teachings of this school, it must be 
done by entirely different manipulations 
from those that accomplish the same 
results in the lethargic and cataleptic 
states. 

Professor Bernheim and his associates 
at the head of the Nancy school, claim 
that hypnotism, so far from being a 
neurosis, is a phenomenon closely allied 
to natural sleep, and depends for its 
different manifestations almost entirely 
upon the suggestion of the hypnotizer. 
He defines hypnotism as “a peculiar psy- 
chical condition which increases suscep- 
tibility to suggestion. It is suggestion 
that rules hypnotism.” 

Speaking of the grand hypnotism of 
the Paris school, he says: 

“Our observations go to show that 
there are variable degrees of suscepti- 
bility to suggestion in hypnotized sub- 
jects. Some manifest only occlusion of 
the eyes with or without general drow- 
siness ; others exhibit, besides this, a 
relaxation of the Jimbs, with inertia or 
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inaptitude for spontaneous movements ; 
others still retain the attitudes impressed 
upon them (suggestive catalepsy). One 
subject, out of about six or seven hypno- 
tized, reaches the highest degree of 
somnambulism with amnesia (forgetful- 
ness) upon waking; and when he does 
not reach this degree immediately by 
hypnotization alone, none of the man- 
euvers of the Paris school that we have 
tried can develop it. Continued sugges- 
tion alone has been able to produce it. 
The degree of hypnotic suggestibility 
has always seemed to us to depend up- 
on individual temperament and the psy- 
chical influence exercised,— not in the 
least upon the manipulation employed. 

“This is what I have constantly ob- 
served in the several hundred people 
whom I have hypnotized. None of my 
colleagues at Nancy, nor M. Liébault, 
who has hypnotized more than six thous- 
and persons during the last twenty-five 
years, have ever observed anything to 
the contrary.” 

The classification of both schools has 
evidently been suggested to a great ex- 
tent by the remarkable correspondence 
of certain hypnotic states with those of 
mental pathology. For “in hypnotized 
subjects, the principal morbid indica- 
tions of psychical diseases can be ex- 
perimentally induced; and _ illusions, 
sensorial and emotional hallucinations, 
delirious notions, and even irresistible 
impulses, in the experimental form of 
suggestion, can be created at the will of 
the operator.” The phenomena of pa- 
ralysis, catelepsy, and lunacy, can all be 
reproduced in the hypnotized subject 
with wonderful similarity to nature; 
and these diseases have been success- 
fully treated by hypnotization. 

Both schools recognize and acknowl- 
edge the close resemblance between 
hypnotic sleep and natural sleep ; and 
admit that the same manifestations can 
be educed in the latter, providing one 
can enter into relationship with the 
sleeper without waking him. 
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This has been confirmed to a certain 


extent by my own observations. When 
quite a boy I was put intoa store at a 
place called Waterstreet,in Pennsylvania. 
While there I boarded and slept in the 
only hotel of the place, kept by Walter 
Graham. Soon after my arrival Graham 
bought a farm some eight miles up the 
turnpike. To this he went nearly every 
morning and returned at night, often ten 
o'clock and later. John McCord, his 
clerk and bar-tender, slept in a bunk in 
the large bar-room ; and as he had to get 
up twice every night to attend to any 
passengers arriving by canal packet- 
boat, or the stage, he was generally in 
bed and asleep when Graham returned. 
Wanting to know about the business of 
the day, Graham would ask him about it 
on his return. At first McCord woke 
up, but after a few nights he answered 
Graham in his sleep. To test the mat- 
ter, Graham proposed that we should 
have some fun with him, and asked Mc- 
Cord if he had ever been in love. Poor 
John then acknowledged for the first 
time his. undying passion for Mary 
Woods, the sister of Graham’s wife, and 
went into all the details of his hopeless 
passion. 

After the establishment of this rela- 
tionship between Graham awake and 
McCord asleep, McCord would night 
after night get up and receive the pas- 
sengers by packet-boat or stage, answer 
all their questions, show them to their 
rooms, return to his bunk, and wake up 
next morning without the slightest rec- 
ollection of what hehad done. His nat- 
ural sleep had been changed to hypnotic 
sleep. 

Statistics in the hospitals of France, 
where hypnotization has been practiced 
to the greatest extent, show that not 
over twenty to thirty per cent can be 
hypnotized ; and of these not more than 
one-third assume the profoundest phase 
of somnambulism. This would go to 
prove the assertion of the Paris school, 
that there must be a predisposition in 
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the subject to insure success ; and the 
fact that one hypnotizer often succeeds 
where another fails, equally proves that 
some men have greater personal mag- 
netism than others, and more readily 
command the confidence and assent of 
their fellow men. 

Both schools admit that no oneat first 
can be hypnotized against his will, unless 
he is unexpectedly tricked or shocked 
into it, as people are sometimes petrified 
by fright ; but as the noaal points of the 
flute respond more readily to the player 
the oftener he plays upon it, so the sub- 
ject once hypnotized yields more easily 
to the influence each succeeding time. 

The usual and safest method is that of 
Doctor Braid. It consists in holding 
some bright object five to eight inches 
from the eyes, and slightly above the 
usual plane of vision, and having the 
subject gaze intently on it. This unites 
fascination with speedy weariness of the 
eyes ; and if the subject is at all predis- 
posed, he yields on the first, or after a 
very few trials. Some hypnotizers sub- 
stitute the ends of their fingers, or have 
the subject look them straight in the 
eyes. Others call in the aid of monot- 
onous sounds or soft music; but it all 
amounts to the same thing,— the fixing 
and holding of the subject’s attention, 
and doing it in such a way as to weary 
or lull his senses to sleep. The hypno- 
tizer all the time keeps his eyes on the 
subject, and from time to time suggests 
to him: “ You are becoming weary ; your 
eves look heavy ; the lids are drooping,” 
or something to this effect ; and when he 
perceives that his lids are really droop- 
ing, he orders him in a commanding 
voice and with a forcible gesture of the 
hand, “ Sleep,”— and in most cases the 
hypnosis is complete. Once asleep, the 
hypnotizer can soon tell what can be 
made of the subject. 

Let us follow him through some of his 
most typical experiments ; and as these 
are much more interesting in the som- 
nambulistic phase than in the lethargic 
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or cataleptic, we will confine ourselves 
principally to them, and only relate such 
as have been repeatedly performed on 
different subjects by scientific men well 
known and eminent in their respective 
professions. 


Inthe somnambulistic state C is an accom- 
plished automaton, obeying every suggestion, and 
susceptible to all sensory or hallucinatory illusions. 

I put him into complete or partial catalepsy. I 
paralyze one of his arms at will, and it falls motion- 
less ; or a leg, and he drags it asa hemi-plegic patient 
would. I can induce movements by imitation. It 
suffices for me to stand before him and rotate one 
arm about the other, clap my hands together, or sep- 
arate them, put my fingers to my nose, or make any 
movement whatever with my legs, and he immedi- 
ately imitates automatically every movement he sees, 
for his eyes are wide open at the same time that he 
exhibits all these phenomena. 

When I draw back from him and stretch out my 
hand, he follows me passively. He stops at my 
order. I suggest that he is fixed to the spot and can- 
not take another step, and he has to be pushed quite 
hard in order to be moved. I draw a line upon the 
floor, and tell him that he cannot pass it, and he 
struggles in vainto do so. I tell him that he cannot 
go forward any more, but only backward. He tries 
to advance, but can only move back. 

Illusions can be induced instantaneously. I can 
produce uni- or bi-lateral blindness ; he may be made 
to see with only one eye. A pin or a light held close 
to the other eye does not make him wink. It is a 
psychical or cerebral blindness. I can produce the 
various hallucinations of sight. I send him to sit 
in a chair, where he finds an imaginary poodle ; he 
touches it, is afraid it will bite him, and draws away 
his hand quickly. I evoke visions of resple whom 
he has known. I show him his son, whom he has 
not seen for eight years. He recognizes him, and 
remains in a trance, a prey to the most lively emo- 
tions ; tears flow from his eyes. 

There are also distinct illusions of taste. I make 
him swallow a quantity of salt for sugar, and he finds 
it very sweet; I smear his tongue with sulphate of 
quinine, telling him thit it is very sweet ; but just 
before waking him up, I take care to assure him that 
the sweet taste will remain in his mouth. When he 
wakes, he perceives this taste. I put a pencil in his 
mouth, saying it isa cigar. He blows out puffs of 
imaginary smoke, and when I put the lighted end 
into his mouth he feels it burn. I suggest that the 
cigar is too strong, and that he will feei bad. He 
is seized with coughing, is nauseated, spits, grows 
pale, and feels dizzy. I make him swallow a glass 
of water, pretending it is champagne. He thinks it 
is strong. If I make him take several glasses, he is 
drunk and reels about. When I say drunkenness 
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brings gayety with it, he sings, and hiccoughs, and 
laughs in a silly way. If I say, ‘*‘ Drunkenness 
brings sadness with it,” he weeps and laments. I 
make him sober again by holding imaginary ammo- 
nia under his nose ; he draws back, contracting his 
nostrils, and shutting his eyes, as if suffocated by 
the odor. I make him sneeze several times succes- 
sively by means of an imaginary pinch of snuff. 

I induce deafness. The subject says that he hears 
nothing. He answers nothing, and does not react 
to the most deafening noises. I make him mute and 
I make him stutter. The most curious illusions may 
be suggested. I make him steal a watch out of 
some one’s pocket. I make him follow me in order 
to sell it, and I take him to the hospital pharmacy, 
an imaginary pawnshop. He sells it at the price of- 
fered, and follows me with all the appearance of a 
thief. On the way back, I make him double up his 
fist at the nurse, and put his fingers up to his nose 
when he meets one of the sisters. He does all these 
things without hesitation. 

I provoked a truly dramatic scene one day, as I was 
anxious to see just how far the power of suggestion 
went with him. I showed him an imaginary person 
at the door, and told him that he had been insulted 
by him. I gave him an imaginary dagger (a paper 
cutter), and ordered him to kill theman. He hast- 
ened forward and ran the dagger resolutely into the 
door, and then stood staring with haggard eyes, and 
trembling all over. 

** What have you done, unhappy man?” I said. 
‘*Heis dead. He is bleeding ; the police are com- 
ing.”’ 

He stood terrifie¢. He was led before an imagi- 
nary magistrate. 

‘* Why did you murder the man ?” 

“He insulted me.” 

**We do not kill the man who insults us. You 
must be complained of to the police. Did any one 
tell you to kill him?” 

He answers, ‘‘ Mr. Bernheim did.” 

I then say to him, ‘‘ You are to be taken before the 
justice. You killed this man. I said nothing to 
you ; you acted as your own master.” 

He was then taken before my chef de clinigue, who 
played the part of magistrate. 

** Why did you kill this man?” 

“He insulted me.” 

‘* That is curious ; one does not answer an insult 
by a dagger thrust. : Were you in full possession of 
your faculties? They say that your mind is some- 
times affected.” 

‘* No, sir.” 

** They say you are subject to attacks of somnam- 
bulism. Perhaps you had today some strange im- 
pulse, under the influence of some one, who could 
have forced you to act?” 

‘*No, sir, I acted from my own impulse, because 
he insulted me.” 


‘* Think, sir; it isa question of your life. Speak 
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frankly in your own interest. How is it? Before 
the magistrate you stated that the idea of killing this 
man was suggested to you by Mr. Bernheim ?” 

“No, sir, I acted entirely upon my own free will. 
I cannot tell you that he told me to kill this man, 
because he has not told me anything.” 

When he awakened or returned to his normal con- 
dition, C—— believed that he had been sleeping 
quietly in his chair, and had no remembrance of the 
drama in which he had played the chief part. The 
terrible emotions that had seized him, and ihe vio- 
lent scenes called up before him, had left no im- 
pression or his mind. He had been led about for 
hours in a somnambulistic condition, with his eyes 
open. He remembered absolutely nothing of what 
had occurred in this automatic second life, which 
had been forced upon him by the will of another. 


As will be seen further on, C—— 
would have remembered everything on 
awaking, if Professor Bernheim had 
merely said to him before, “ You will re- 
member everything when you awake.” 
Or if he had said to him, “ You will re- 
call all this when hypnotized again,” 
the whole drama would have returned to 
him, as past dreams sometimes return 
to us in our sleep. 


On another occasion, I suggested to C—— that 
when he wakes he will see his portrait on the black- 
board. Ido not wake him for an hour; then he 
sees the portrait, and thinks it a very good likeness. 

I suggest negative hallucinations: that upon 
waking, for instance, he will not be able to hear, 
feel, or see any one but me; that every one will 
have gone away from the hospital, and that I alone 
shall be with him when he wakes up. He wakes up ; 
the assistants speak to him, touch him, offer to him 
his hat and cane, but he sees no one and answers no 
one. One of my pupils brings him his hat. He 
does not see it and does not take it, but goes to get 
it where he left it. When I hold his hat, he takes 
it immediately and thanks me. The assistants make 
a circle around him just as he starts to go out. He 
walks directly against one of them, and stops before 
the obstacle without trying to explain it. Some one 
stands in front of the door by which he is going out, 
He looks in vain for the knob ; and, not finding it, 
thinks he has made a mistake, and goes to another 
door. Finally, we let him out. As soon as he is 
out of the room he sees and recognizes every one he 
meets. 


The following is from M. Charles Rich- 
et’s observations upon somnambulistic 
cases, in which he has caused the patient 
to lose his feelings of personality by 
transferring it to another. 
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In B ’s case, I say to him: ‘‘ You are six 
years old. Youareachild. Go and play with the 
boys.” He gets up, jumps about, makes a gesture as 
if taking marbles out of his pocket, arranges them 
properly, measures the distance with his hand, aims 
carefully, and runs to place them in order again. He 
keeps this up indefinitely, with surprising activity, 
attention, and precision of detail. In the same way 
he plays tag and leapfrog, making jump after jump 
over one or more imaginary playfellows, 

I say to him, “‘ You are a young girl.”” He drops 
his head in a modest way, opens a drawer, takes out 
a piece of cloth, and pretends to sew. Then he sits 
down in front of a table and begins to tap on it, as 
if he were playing the piano. 

I say, ‘‘ You are a general at the head of your 
army.” He holds himself up, and cries out, “ For- 
ward,” balancing his body as if he were on horseback. 
I say, “‘ You are a good and holy priest.” He puts 
‘on a pious expression, walks to and fro reading his 
breviary, and makes the sign of the cross as seriously 
as if it were all reality. 

I can transform him into an animal by saying, 
“* You are a dog.” He gets down on ull fours, barks, 
and pretends to bite ; and does not change his condi- 
tion until I restore his personality, or that of some one 
else to him. 





The following is from Doctor Charcot: 


Take one example from among a thousand. I pre- 
sent a hypnotized subject a blank leaf of paper and 
say to her, ‘* Here is my portrait, what do you think 
of it?” ‘* Yes, indeed, it is your portrait, and a good 
likeness? Will you give it to me?” 

I then take that leaf of paper and mix it witha 
score of other leaves precisely like it. I then hand 
the whole pack to the patient, and ask her if she find 
among them anything she has seen before. She be- 
gins to look at the leaves, one after another ; and as 
soon as her eyes fall upon the one first shown her 
forthwith she exclaims, ‘* Look, your portrait.” I then 
convey. to her the order that she shall continue to see 
the portrait on the blank paper, even after the hyp- 
nosis has passed. Then I awaken her, and again hand 
to her the pack of papers, requesting her to look over 
them. She handles them just as before, when she 
was hypnotized, and utters the same exclamation, 
** Look, your portrait ” ; and on retiring, her first care 
will be to show to her companions the photograph I 
have given her. Of course, her companions not hav- 
ing received the suggestion, will see only a blank leaf 
of paper, without any trace whatever of a portrait, 
and will laugh at our subject and treat her as a vis- 
ionary. Where this suggestion or hallucination con. 
tinues for several days or longer, all I have to do is 
to express the wish to the patient before awakening 
her. 


Another experiment made first by 
Féré, and since by others, is not less 
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wonderful. In the presence of the hyp- 
notized subject, he placed a visiting card 
on a piece of: white paper; and without 
touching the paper, pretended to draw 
the outlines of the card on it. He then 
told the patient that she would see these 
lines when she awoke. He then awoke 
her, and told her to fold the paper where 
these fictitious lines were. This she did 
readily and exactly, though not a mark 
that another could see was on the paper 
to guide her, nor was she allowed to see 
the paper. 

It is impossible to understand these 
phenomena. In both cases the hypno- 
tized subject’s attention is called to facts 
that have no reality except in the hypno- 
tizer’s mind ; and yet for both the hyp- 
notized individuals there is nothing more 
real, even after they are restored to 
their normal condition ; and in the latter 
case the exact folding of the paper on 
the imaginary lines proves that for her 
they must have an existence, internal or 
external, that guides her fingers correct- 
ly in its performance. 

How mere suggestion can determine 
and govern the actions of the hypnotized 
is as difficult to conceive, as how the 
talk of a person awake could call into 
action and govern the movements of one 
asleep ; but that suggestion during hyp- 
nosis should remain active, though un- 
conscious, and lead to definite action at 
some future time, like an alarm clock set 
to go off at a fixed hour, is simply in- 
conceivable; and yet there is no fact 
better established in hypnotism than 
this. Professor Richet gives the follow- 
ing instance : 

After B had been hypnotized I used to say to 
her, ‘* You will return to me on this day or that, at 
this hour or at that hour.” When she awoke she re- 
membered nothing of this appointment, but would 
ask of her own accord, ** When shall I return ?” 

** Whenever you can ; some day next week.” 

** At what hour ?” 

** At any hour you like.” 

With astonishing precision, she always returned on 
the day and at the hour I had set during the hyp- 
nosis, even when the time was most inconvenient for 
her to come. 
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Professor Beaunis relates the follow- 
ing suggestion with an interval of one 
hundred and seventy-one days : 


In the afternoon of the 14th of July, 1884, I hyp- 
notized Miss E—— and gave her the following sug- 
gestion: ‘*On the first of January, 1885, at 10 
o’clock A. M. you will see me. I shall come to wish 
you a happy New Year. After that is done I shall 
immediately disappear.” I did not mention this 
suggestion to anybody. Miss E—- lives in Nancy ; 
I was myself in Paris on the first of January, 1885, 
That day Miss E—— told a friend, a physician, and 
several other persons, that at 10 o’clock A. M., when 
she was in her room, she heard somebody knocking 
at the door. She said, ‘‘ Come in,” and to her as. 
tonishment saw me enter, and heard me, with a 
cheerful voice, wish her a happy New Year. Then, 
to her equal astonishment, I immediately went out. 
She hastened to the window to see me leave the 
house, but saw no further trace of me. She also 
noticed that I had come to her in a summer dress at 
that season of the year,—the same clothes that I wore 
at the time of the suggestion. 

In the month of August, Professor 
Bernheim said to the somnambulist 
S——, formerly a sergeant: “What 
day of the first week of October will 
you be at leisure ?” 

“On Wednesday.” 

“Then on the first Wednesday of 
October, you will go to Dr. Liébault. 
At his house you will meet the President 
of the Republic, who will give you a 
medal and a pension.” 

“T will go there.” 

Upon waking he did not remember 
anything of it, nor do any somnambu- 
lists, unless they are told to remember 
it before they awake. 

On the third of October, or sixty-three 
days after the suggestion, M. Bernheim 
received from Doctor Liébault the fol- 
lowing letter : 

The somnam bulist, S——, was here today at ten 
minutes before eleven. Upon entering, after he had 
bowed to M. F who was in his way, he turned 
into my library, bowed respectfully in a direction 


where there was nobody, uttered the word ‘‘ Excel- 
lency !” stretched out his hand,and said, “‘I thank 





your Excellency.” 

I asked to whom he talked. 

“ To the President of the Republic.” 

Once more he turned in the same direction, bowed 
respectfully, and went away. 
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Professors Binet and Féré of Paris 
made the following experiments. 


During hypnosis they made the patient believe 
that upon waking she would not see one of them, 
viz., Féré ; but that she would still hear his voice. 
When she awoke, Feré placed himself in front of her. 
She did not look at him. He gave her his hand ; she 
did not move. Soon she wanted to know what had 
become of him. They told her he had gone out, ‘‘ and 
you may now go te your chamber.” She arose, said 
goodby, and went toward the door. When she 
was about to open it, she stumbled against Féré’s 
invisible body. This unexpected shock made her 
tremble. Once more she tried to advance ; but when 
she encountered the same invisible and inexplicable 
obstruction, she grew frightened, and refused to ap- 
proach the door again. 

They then took a hat from the table and showed 
it to her. She convinced herself with both eyes and 
hands that it was a real hat. They then put the hat 
on Féré’s head. She saw the hat, but as if floating- 
in the air. Nothing could describe her astonishme nt 
Féré took his hat off, and bowed with it several 
times ; and her astonishment grew still greater when 
she saw the curves the hat described in the air, with- 
out seeing any one holding it. They put an overcoat 
on Féré. She saw the overcoat in the air taking 
the shape of a human body ; and was still more as- 
tonished, and said, ‘‘ It is like a hollow dummy.” 

The invisible Féré now performed several tricks 
with the furniture and other objects, which to her 
appeared to move by themselves. Articles of furni- 
ture moved about in confusion, and then put them- 
selves in the right places again. 

They now made her sit down. While she was 
talking to Binet, Féré alternately touched her nose, 
cheek, forehead, and chin. Every time she would 
put up her hand to her face. Being asked why she 
did so, she said that she felt a peculiar itching in one 
place and another on the face, and had to scratch. 
She was then asked to strike the air with her fis‘. 
Féré stopped her arm just as she lifted it. ‘* What 
is it?” ‘*O, it feels just like cramp in my arm.” 

Such negative suggestions as make a 
person invisible may remain for days, — 
even months,—if they are not removed. 
In the present case it was the third or 
fourth day before the patient began to 
see and recognize Féré again. 

The following experiment I greatly 
abridge. On another occasion a patient 
was made to believe that on awaking she 
would not see Féré, but would hear his 
voice. When she awoke, she heard his 
voice but could not see him. This great- 
ly surprised her. She was then told: 
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“Féré is dead, but his soul,is here. It 
is the latter that is speaking to you.” 
' Again Féré spoke. He said that he had 
died during the night, and that his corpse 
had been removed to the morgue. The 
woman clasped her hands, <: ~-d assumed 
a sad expression. She asked when he 
was going to be buried, as she desired to 
be present at the ceremony. “ Poor boy!” 
she said, “ He was not a bad man.” 

These negative suggestions have re- 
peatedly been used to alleviate and re- 
move pain; and no one can doubt their 
beneficial effects where they can be pro- 
duced in patients either awake or in hyp- 
notic sleep. 

Hypnotizers can at will, through sug- 
gestion alone, produce paralysis in many 
nerve centers and muscles of the body, 
so as to arrest action in any or all the 
movements of the individual ; such as 
standing, walking, speaking, writing, 
smoking, singing, etc.; and they claim 
that in many kinds of natural paralysis, 
suggestion, when the patient can be hyp- 
notized, is the best therapeutic remedy, 
and will often succeed where no other 
treatment will. But space does not per- 
mit me even to glance at this important 
department of the subject. Suffice it to 
say that the recorded cures, principally 
of nervous disorders, ranging from in- 
somnia to violent insanity, run up into 
the thousands. 

Doctor Braid noticed some of the ef- 
fects of suggestion in his experiments at 
Manchester ; but not understanding the 
wide range of suggestion, he failed to 
grasp their significance. Liébault and 
Beaunis were the first to subject them 
to the strictly scientific investigation. 
With the usual instruments of physiolo- 
gists for recording the movements of the 
heart, Beaunis produced unmistakable 
proofs that the heart could be made to 
beat more slowly or more rapidly through 
suggestion alone. “By suggestion, Du- 
montpalliet produced not only local red- 
ness of the skin, but also a local increase 
of temperature of several degrees ; and 
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Beaunis, by the same method, produceda 
general increase of temperature through- 
out the body, and perspiration.” 
Facachon, and afterwards Beaunis, by 
mere suggestion during hypnosis pro- 
duced perfect blisters on different parts 
of the body of Elise F——. And on an- 
other girl, Marie G——, who had for 
three months suffered greatly from neu- 
ralgia, Facachon produced through sug- 
gestion two blisters, each the size of a 
five-franc piece, one below the left ear 
and the other on the temple. These 
required forty-eight hours to become 
fully developed. The neuralgia disap- 
peared after twelve hypnotic séances. 
After these and other successes Faca- 
chon tried on Elise F—— an experiment 
in the opposite direction, that is, by neg- 
ative suggestion to make a real Spanish 
fly blister inactive. For this purpose a 
fly blister was cut into three parts. The 
first was applied to Elise’s left arm, the 
second piece to her right arm, and the 
third was put on a sick patient, who 
needed such treatment. Elise was then 
hypnotized, and made to believe that the 
plaster on her left arm would have no 
effect. This took place at 11 A.M. At 
nine P. M., the same day, the bandages 
were removed. On her left arm the skin 
was unchanged. On her right arm the 
plaster acted the same as on the sick 
patient, and a large blister was formed. 


Bourrot, Professor of Med cine in Rochefort, and 
Burot of the same place, caused nosebleed and per- 
spiration of blood in a hysterical man, who was par- 
alyzed and without feeling in his right side. During 
hypnosis one of them wrote his name on both arms 
of this man witha blunt instrument, and said, ‘‘ This 
afternoon at four o’clock you will fall asleep, and the 
lines which I have now drawn on your arms will 
bleed.” At the prescribed time he went to sleep, 
and on his left arm the letters appeared raised and 
very red, and from several of them blood was drip- 
ping. On the arm which was paralyzed nothing 
appeared. 


Féré records the case of a hysterical 
woman who, even in the waking state, 
could at will produce tumefaction on 
any part of the body by merely fixing 
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her concentrated attention on it. Char- 
cot and his pupils have often produced 
real burns by suggestion alone. These 
are not developed immediately as burns 
by fire, but several hours later. 

In all these experiments the subjects 
were kept under strict surveillance until 
the effects of the suggestion became 
known. 

Have we not in these experiments an 
explanation of the stigmatization prac- 
ticed during the middle ages, and even 
in modern times ; of spiritual mediums 
displaying writing on their arms in 
raised blood-red letters, and of religious 
fanatics reproducing in their own per- 
sons the stigmata or wounds of Jesus 
Christ? If these things had been done 
in a corner, or by obscure men, or for 
the sake of gain, or to bolster up some 
cause, we might think differently; but 
the men who made these experiments 
are men eminent in their respective pro- 
fessions, and of acknowledged scientific 
reputation, whose only motive was the 
love of truth, and whose only aim its 
acquisition. 

I have intentionally reserved for final 
notice what may be called the dangerous 
phases of hypnotism. These are retro- 
active suggestion ; post-hypnotic action; 
the influence of the hypnotizer over 
susceptible subjects ; and his power to 
hypnotize such persons at a distance. 

In retroactive suggestion, the subject 
is carried back for days or months, and 
made to believe that he has committed 
some crime, or done something else, or 
had witnessed others do it, and told that 
he will recollect all about it when he 
awakes. So powerful can this impres- 
sion be made on certain persons by 
simply suggesting it in a decided man- 
ner, that days after, when a pretended 
officer calls upon them and makes known 
the object of his visit, they will either 
criminate themselves or others, as the 
case may be. To remove this horrible 


impression from their minds they must 
be re-hypnotized, and told that when they 
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awake they will remember nothing about 
it.) When we think, of this, how little 
we know about the unconscious work- 
ings of human nature! 

This experiment gives one phase of 
post-hypnotic suggestion; but it has 
still a worse phase. The hypnotizer, 
during hypnosis, can so impress upon 
the minds of certain subjects that at 
some future time they will perform a 
certain action, and so set, as it were, the 
alarm clock of their unconscious nature, 
that at the fixed time an irresistible 
impulse will compel them to do it, what- 
ever the prescribed action may be. 

Now, while it is true, as before stated, 
that no one can at first be hypnotized 
against his or her will, unless suddenly 
shocked or tricked into it, it is still truer 
that the oftener persons are hypnotized, 
the easier the process becomes, until 
finally they lose all power to resist. 
Hence the hypnotization of highly sus- 
ceptible persons at a distance, and with 
out their knowledge of even the inten- 
tion of the hypnotizer. This can only be 
done, however, by the party who has re- 
peatedly hypnotized them before. It 
would seem in this case, as in the purely 
mental transmission of orders during hyp- 
nosis, that the will or some other power 
of the hypnotizer played an important 
part in the performance ; and that there 
must be some medium of communica- 
tion, of which we know nothing, that 
enables this power or will of the hypno- 
tizer to act at a distance. 

These are truly dangerous phases of 
the subject; and fortunately no one more 
fully realizes their dangerous character 
than the men who have made the dis- 
covery. Both in their writings and in 
their public lectures they have spoken 
of them repeatedly, and even called the 
attention of government to the impor- 
tance of restricting all experiments in 
hypnotism to responsible and author- 
ized persons. 

The degradation to human nature 
which many people find in these discov- 
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eries, and which condemns the whole 
subject in their minds, is an old story. 
When the earth was deposed from the 
center of the universe, and relegated to 
its subordinate position in the solar sys- 
tem, it was called a degradation of hu- 
manity and of the author of the Chris- 
tian religion. One of the trump argu- 
ments used at first against the doctrine 
of evolution was, that it degraded man 
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to the level of the brute, and robbed 
him of the crown and glory of a special 
creation, and took from him his divine 
right of lordship over the rest of creation. 

With all such I have no argument, 
and it is needless to add, less sympathy. 
Man is what he is, and a correct knowl- 
edge of what he is and of his surround- 
ings must always precede and determine 
any real improvement in his condition. 

J. Preston Moore. 


SEALSKIN ANNIE. 


SHE came to the almshouse, a feeble, 
witless creature, who stumbled and fell 
as she descended from the ambulance, 
her movements hampered and her frail 
figure weighted down by the heavy gar- 
ment that enveloped her. Cries of de- 
rision went up from the paupers assem- 
bled in the yard : 

“There’s style fer yer!” 

“Where’s yer diamonds ? 
at home?” 


Left ’em 


** Some in rags, 

And some in bags, 

An’ one in a sealskin gown,” 
maliciously crooned an old hag, looking 
with envious eyes upon the faded rem- 
nant of bygone splendor. 

The newcomer was insensible to these 
thrusts. Humbly following the ambu- 
lance driver, she took her way to the su- 
perintendent’s office, where countless 
broken-spirited and decrepit creatures, 
the offscourings of the great city’s mis- 
ery, sloth, and crime, had gone before 
her. The clerk there stared at the sin- 
gular spectacle she presented, wrapped 
in the decayed splendor of her garment. 
It had once been a costly cloak ; yet one 
of the sorriest sights is an old sealskin 





gone to decay, and this was in an ad- 
vanced stage of degeneration. The 
glossy dark brown of the original dye 
had faded to ginger yellow and dull snuff 
tints. The hair was entirely worn off 
around the edges, and had been rubbed 
off in spots throughout the body of the 
garment, leaving t' * ire hide exposed, 
dark and soiled w zusage. The 
dilapidated linings hui__, down, a tattered 
fringe, around the hem and over her thin 
wrists, while the silken cords that had 
formerly adorned the front still clung 
there, a tangle of threadbare strands, 
their places supplied by rusty pins. 

“What 's your name?” asked the clerk 
of this poor specimen of humanity. 

“ Annie.” 

“ Annie what?” 

But the momentary gleam of intelli- 
gence or of connection with her imme- 
diate surroundings, had faded. 

“ Annie,” she repeated vacantly. 

But that would not do at all. The place 
was already teeming with Annies, and 
confusion untold resulted from the rep- 
etition of names. There was Annie Ol- 
sen, the one-legged and one-armed Nor- 
wegian girl, who had been a very decent 
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servant, but who had attempted to kin- 
dle the fire with kerosene one morning, 
and who had retired from active service 
in consequence. Then there was An- 
nie Donovan, the unfortunate young 
wife, whose husband had deserted her 
and her six children, and who had forth- 
with taken up quarters in the alms- 
house, with all her little brood. There 
was little Annie, her daughter, who was 
always under foot about the kitchen and 
dining-room, persistently tugging at her 
mother’s heels while the latter tried_to 
maintain her self-respect by an effort to 
make herself generally useful. There 
was Annie the fat Dutch girl, and An- 
nie the shrunken old paralytic, and mis- 
cellaneous Annies, old and young and 
large and small. It would never do to 
add to this medley of Annies another 
without any distinguishing cognomen. 
Since she seemed unable to define her- 
self, the clerk decided to define her. He 
put her down on the books as “ Sealskin 
Annie,” and this nickname was prompt- 
ly adopted throughout the establish- 
ment. 

There never was a more useless crea- 
ture admitted to the institution. Not 
that it was an uncommon thing for pau- 
pers to lose their wits. Quite the con- 
trary: it was the prevailing malady. 
Which was cause and which effect: 
whether mental weakness inclines peo- 
ple to the poorhouse, or whether the 
grief and humiliation of arriving there 
tend to deprive them of their mental bal- 
ance, are questions which we will lay 
aside for some philosopher to determine. 
The fact remains that a large percentage 
of the inmates of such institutions are 
neither very clear of thought or steady 
of brain, and Sealskin Annie was no ex- 
ception to the common lot; yet many 
of the most vacuous busied themselves 
with some homely tasks, or made at least 
some pretense of being of use. Sorrow- 
ful old men, to whom past and present 
were hopelessly confused, worked pa- 
tiently in the garden or about the sta- 
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bles, or cut hay in its season, albeit with 
weak backs that called for frequent rest, 
or trembling hands that could scarce 
grasp sickle or hoe. Old women with all 
their faculties dulled, and only a linger- 
ing spark of vitality animating their en- 
feebied frames, found comfort in per- 
forming simple menial tasks. Even old 
Betsy, who was nearly one hundred years 
old and who had been an inmate of the 
establishment for upwards of thirty 
years, was always wandering about the 
yard picking up fagots for an imagin- 
ary fire, or roaming up and down the 
corridors in the dead of night carrying 
the wood in her apron, and bidding those 
whom she chanced to encounter to hush! 
lest they should wake the children ; tell- 
ing them that she would soon have the 
kettle boiling and breakfast ready for 
the “darlints.” Yes, all who were able 
to be about busied themselves with real 
or fancied tasks, down to Jackanapes, 
the idiot, more ape than boy, who took a 
weird delight in hollowing graves in the 
little cemetery with his claw-like hands, 
using neither spade nor shovel. 

Sealskin Annie alone made no pre- 
tense of usefulness. Silent and inactive, 
she beheld the varying drama of poor 
humanity enacted about her, or aimlessly 
wandered over the place ; and wherever 
she went, she always wore the sealskin 
cloak; in rain and sunshine, in warm 
weather and cold, in the house and out 
of doors. In the great dining room 
where five hundred paupers daily fretted, 
and wrangled, and thanklessly devoured 
the city’s largess,—for gratitude is the 
rarest and most blessed trait among the 
indigent and helpless,—Annie and her 
poor finery were the butts of many a jest. 

“She's just a visitin’ us fer a few 
days!” one would say. 

“ Awaiting for banking hours!” an- 
other would cry. 

“’Fraid we ’ll think she’s come to stay 
a while ef she takes off her sack!” still 
another would add. 

But the girl never heeded their scof- 
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fing words. Those who looked curiously 
into her face, expecting to detect some 
expression of anger or resentment, met 
only a blank gaze, far away as the look 
of a babe, irresponsive as the face of the 
dead. 

By degrees they learned to let her 
alone. In time her strange silence and 
her solitary habits, coupled with her 
singular attire, set her apart from the 
others, and made her something of a 
mystery to the least imaginative among 
them. All of the rest had reached 
their present estate accompanied by 
some tradition of past comfort or afflu- 
ence, which they delighted to recount 
to each other. It may be noted that 
these memories of the past usually took 
on proportions in inverse ratio to the 
actual measure of prosperity the narra- 
tors had enjoyed. 

The most of the poor creatures, too, 
consoled themselves for their present 
misfortunes with faithfully nourished 
hopes of what the future might bring to 
them. Some were patiently awaiting 
the appearance of wayward sons. Many 
among the women looked forward to 
the return of recreant husbands, or to 
the reform of lazy ones, or the repent- 
ance of those who had gone wrong. 
Some had cast bread upon the waters 
in years gone by, and were always hop- 
ing against hope that it might some 
day come back to them, forgetting that 
it must have long ago mouldered, and 
been dissipated in impalpable decay ; for 
the memory of human kindness will no 
more survive neglect than will perish- 
able material substance. A few of them 
held titles to land in remote and inac- 
cessible places, from which they still 
hoped to realize a fortune; and there 
were quite a number who. treasured 
shares of wild-cat mining stock, or held 
mining claims that were a Golconda in 
their own eyes, and who studied the 
stock reports and mining reviews in the 
daily papers, in a pathetic faith that some 
day they would read the blessed assur- 
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ance that their lives of humiliation and 
dependence were at an end. There were 
even two or three who rejoiced in the 
dignity of lawsuits, and although the 
processes of the courts promised to out- 
live them by many years, the fact that 
they were litigants nevertheless gave 
them a certain prestige among the rest. 

Sealskin Annie seemed to have neither 
past nor future : to live only in the blank 
present. As time wore on, instead of 
affiliating with the unfortunates about 
her, the love of solitude that had pos- 
sessed her from the first seemed to gain 
upon her. When the bells for the noon 
and evening meals were ru ng, she often 
failed to put in an appearance. Some- 
times they would see a lonely figure far 
away on the summit of a knoll that 
marked the boundary of the poor farm, 
and know that it was the wanderer, look- 
ing off over the barren sand dunes that 
stretched away to the sea. Sometimes 
she was discovered sitting among the 
graves in the populous burying ground, 
as if she found some affinity in the shad- 
owy host whose names were lettered on 
the crumbling boards about her. Often 
she would come in long after nightfall, 
her garments draggled with dew, her 
breath coming in short, quick pants, and 
turning away from the cook’s kindly 
offer of a cup of warm drink and a morsel 
of food, wearily ascend the stairs. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what to make 
of her and her queer old sealskin,” said 
the nurse who had charge of the women’s 
hospital, one day. ‘“ See how she sticks 
to it, month in and month out, in all 
kinds of weather. It can’t be she wears 
it as a matter of comfort. Do you sup- 
pose such a poor, faded creature can 
have any vanity,— left over,— and fancy 
it makes her look nice ? Or isshe afraid 
somebody will run off with it, if she 
leaves it off? Or is it, perhaps, some- 
thing that has associations with her 
young days? You know how some of 
them treasure a worthless trinket or 
scrap of ribbon.” 
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“ The poor girl does not look as if her 
clouded mind were filled with happy 
memories,” replied the kind woman who 
looked after the comfort of the inmates 
of the woman’s house. Do you remem- 
ber The Scarlet Letter? I have some- 
times imagined that the shabby old seal- 
skin is Annie’s Scarlet Letter.” 

The girl passed by as she spoke and 
caught the words, and lifted a white, 
drawn face to the speaker, with a startled 
look in the dim eyes, but the next mo- 
ment all expression of intelligence had 
died out of her face, and she was the 
same dull automaton, plodding aimless- 
ly about the place. 

“Well, whether she’s got anything 
on her conscience or not,” resumed the 
nurse, and. the suggestion that Annie 
might have some weight upon her con- 
science lent a new tone of respect to her 
speech, “I’m sure that sealskin ’ll be the 
death of her. Look how she wears it 
just the same when it’s steaming hot and 
the rest of us dress thin as thin can be 
for comfort ; and then when the wind 
blows cold she don’t feel the good of it. 
Notice how she goes around, coughing, 
coughing, all the time. She’ll never get 
rid of that cough, the way she goes on. 
I’ve talked to her time and again, but 
she does n’t seem to understand or care. 
She’s sure to come down sick, sooner or 
later. She'll beon my hands before an- 
other month is up; see if she doesn’t.” 

A part at least of the nurse’s predic- 
tion was verified. Annie did not get 
rid of her cough. She grew feebler 
and feebler, and her step lagged more 
and more. By and by she was no longer 
able to stroll off over the place, but was 
forced from very weakness to linger 
about the buildings. 

One day some charitable person sent 
an old cottage organ to the almshouse, 
to be placed in the large room where the 
women sewed, and which was used on 
the Sabbath asachapel. Annie, wan- 
dering into the room shortly after the 
instrument had been put in place, came 
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near to it, drawn by a strange fascination, 
and when the men who brought it in 
had gone away, she moved the pedals 
and timidly touched the keys; but the 
jangling discord that answered her touch 
seemed to frighten her, and she stole 
away as timidly as she had come. 

In these days no one assailed her with 
derisive taunts. The roughest among 
the women spoke gently to her, or es- 
sayed to do her some kindly service, for 
the thin face was growing sharper and 
thinner, the white skin was becoming 
more transparent, and the large blue 
eyes were growing like to those of a little 
child who has strayed from the fold, and 
is waiting to be taken home. 

The little children saw the change, 
and where they had formerly shrunk 
from her as from something weird and 
unearthly, as she grew less and less of 
earth they forgot to be afraid, and liked 
to cluster around her or nestle to her 
side. Sometimes one of the more ven- 
turesome would reach out a smutty little 
hand and stroke the soft patches of fur 
upon her cloak, and although the first 
time that this occurred the girl recoiled 
as if there lingered some taint about the | 
garment that might poison the wee hand, 
she did not push it away, and after a time 
she grew accustomed to the caressing 
touches, and the small people patted and 
smoothed the ragged fur to their hearts’ 
content. Once she tried to repay the 
love and confidence of these little ones 
by repeating a simple old nursery rhyme, 
but the words lost themselves in a mean- 
ingless tangle, and she relapsed into si- 
lence. 

Yet there was a strange awakening 
about the girl in these days. It was most 
noticeable when she crept through the 
sewing room, believing herself unob- 
served, and touched the organ keys soft- 
ly, listening with a troubled look to the 
discordant souuds that greeted her. At 
such times the other women would pre- 
tend not to notice her, but whenever the 
tremulous sounds stole out upon the air 
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they looked meaningly at each other, 
and had a mysterious sense, though they 
could not have clothed it in any fine 
language, that the lost mind was seeking 
for expression. 

One week there assembled in this 
Western city a national conference of 
benevolent people, representing every 
branch of charitable work and reform. 
Among them came a white-haired old 
clergyman, who was numbered among 
the most unselfish workers, and to whom 
everybody looked for sympathy and ad- 
vice ; yet when he made the most im- 
passioned appeals, when he spoke the 
wisest words of counsel, he wore an air 
of gentle deprecation and his bright eyes 
had a wistful look, as of one perpetually 
pleading for mercy at an unseen Bar. 
One who knew explained something of 
his life. 

“He was once one of the most rigid 
Calvinistic preachers,” said she. “One 
of the old fashioned type, never satisfied 
unless preaching hell and damnation to 
all unbelievers. He had an only daugh- 
ter,—a charming, gay-spirited girl. He 
tried to rear her in the old orthodox 
way: no pleasures, no indulgence, no 
liberty. You know the old story—clergy- 
men’s daughters! This one was no ex- 
ception. Temptation came along in the 
shape of a handsome stranger with 
plenty of money, and the child went 
astray. It killed the mother and broke 
the father’s heart ;— no, not that : broke 
his pride, bred mercy, tolerance, pity in 
his heart. He has been looking for her 
ever since. Traced them to California: 
has accepted a mission to one of the 
South Pacific islands, because he has 
learned to a certainty that they are 
there. He will forgive her, but —I pity 
the man who betrayed her.” 

Before the conference adjourned the 
visiting members visited the various 
local charitable institutions in turn, and 
came to the almshouse, with its great 
rambling buildings, its broad acres of 
well-tilled ground, and its hundreds of 
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hapless inmates. Here the visitors lin- 
gered for a while, and the old minister, 
standing in the homely chapel, spoke 
brave words of courage and of sympathy 
to the broken-spirited men and women 
assembled there. 

As they listened to his kindly talk a 
door was pushed open, and Sealskin 
Annie crept softly in and crossed the 
room with unseeing eyes, seating her- 
self before the old organ. Something in 
the voice or the words of the speaker 
arrested her attention, and she cast an 
anxious, sidelong glance down the long 
room, past the prim rows of listeners 
ranged on long benches at either side, 
until her eyes rested on the gentle face 
with its crown of silver hair. With a 
startled, uncomprehending look she 
heard the kind message of love and con- 
solation, then she drooped forward over 
the instrument, burying her face in her 
hands. 

The old minister ceased, and there 
was a hush throughout the room. Eyes 
unused to tears were flowing freely, and 
hearts that had been bowed down were 
uplifted in gratitude to the One who is 
a friend in adversity and sorrow. The 
man who had brought the message of 
consolation to these weary souls looked 
out through the window, across the 
green fields, and there was no comfort 
in his heart. Far over the cruel sea one 
dwelt in sin and luxury, whose heart 
was hardened to home and against 
him. Even should he find her, he had 
no assurance that he could prevail upon 
her to forsake the evil she had chosen, 
no assurance that she would return to 
the life of purity and peace to which he 
fain would lead her. 

There was a sudden stir and move- 
ment in the room. With a quick effort 
the slight figure at the organ had freed 
her arms from the heavy garment that 
encumbered her, and it fell off upon the 
floor. The little fingers fluttered over 
the yellow keys. A few soft tremulous 
chords sounded: no discord this time, 
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but faint, true harmony: a moment’s 
silence followed, and a low, quavering 
voice floated out upon the air, faltering 
the words of the sweetest of songs, 
“ Home, sweet home.” 

How it went to their hearts — these 
people who had no place that they could 


call home. How hands were clenched 
as memory gripped tightly at their 
hearts, and some quietly slipped out of 
the room, unable to listen to the song. 
Yet the singer kept on, bar after bar, 
line upon line, her voice gathering 
strength and fullness as she went. Lost 
memories coming back, her forgotten 
childhood restored, sin and sorrow and 
shame falling away, love and truth and 
innocence hers once more! 

At the first notes of the melody the 
old clergyman had_listened like one ina 
spell, not daring to turn his eyes toward 
the singer. How it brought it all back 
to him: the days when his little Annie, 
a loving, innocent child, had sung her 
simple songs to drive the shadows from 
his face. How many times he had list- 
ened, his heart filled with secret pride, 
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yet afraid to show the girl the pleasure 
she had given him, lest a sinful vanity 
should be bred in the child, and her mind 
should be corrupted. 


** Home, home, sweet, sweet home.” 


O, to bring back the sweetness of 
those old days when her heart was pure 
and light, and sin and shame were un- 
known to their peaceful home! To have 
seen his mistake before it was too late, 
to call back.the dead mother from her 
grave, to restore youth and innocence to 
his erring child! 

** Be it— ever — so humble — 
There’s — no — place — like home.” 

Why did the singer’s voice falter and 
fail? Why did the little white hands fall 
nerveless on the keys, why did the smali 
blonde head sway ? 

The old minister was at her side in an 
instant, and caught the slight figure in 
his arms. 

One look of undying love and peni- 
tence, a long, quivering breath, and the 
weary wanderer had found Eternal 


Peace in her father’s arms. 
Flora Haines Loughead. 
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The North and the South Pole. 





THE NORTH POLE AND THE SOUTH POLE. 


At the North Pole, the Arctic Ocean 
is probably a thousand fathoms deep, 
while the South Pole is at the center of 
a glaciated table-land thousands of feet 
above the level of the sea. The Arctic 
Ocean discharges its ice in fields, some 
of it a hundred years old, and as many 
feet thick, mostly by an ocean current 
through the narrow gap between Spitz- 
bergen and Greenland; while the Ant- 
arctic ice floats off in the form of great 
tabular icebergs hundreds of feet high, 
one or two thousand feet thick, and 
often miles in area, in all directions, as 
along the spokes of a wheel, from the 
ice cliffs encircling the whole glaciated 
surface of the Antarctic continent. The 
South Pole will be finally attained by a 
sledge expedition across seven hundred 
miles of inland ice ; while the only way to 
reach the North Pole is to float across it. 

The more we know of the earth the 
smaller it seems, and we shall inevitably 
explore every hole and corner of it. 
Looking back four hundred years, at 
what has been accomplished since Co- 
lumbus set sail from Palos, another cen- 
tury should complete the work. Three 
quarters of the world was then unknown. 
Yes, nine tenths of it was then to Euro- 
peans an unexplored region, while now, 
since Stanley has filled the last impor- 
tant pap in the map of Africa, less than 
one sixtieth part of the earth’s surface 
remains to be explored. 

The men who plant a scientific obser- 
vatory at the South Pole,and there main- 
tain it for three years, will win undying 
fame. It may cost millions of money, 
the work of a thousand men, the loss of 
a hundred lives, but money is a drug in 
the markets of the world, and human 
life is cheap; and neither the men nor 
the money will be found wanting. 


We have been blindly groping in the 
Arctic darkness for a century past, hunt- 
ing for a northwest passage; for Sir 
John Franklin ; for the open Polar Sea. 
Parry even sought in one of his four Arc- 
tic voyages for the Pole itself, by a boat 
expedition through and over the floating 
ice north of Spitzbergen, but found that 
he was traveling against the stream. 
Disraeli ordered Nares to go to the 
North Pole, and Nares followed the 
coast lines of Smith Sound, discovered 
by Kane, Hayes, and Hall; and when 
the land ended, Markham failed in his 
attempt to reach the Pole over the float- 
ing ice of the Arctic Ocean. 

De Long started for the Pole by way 
of Behring Strait, to follow the coast 
line of Wrangel Land, which was as- 
sumed by Petermann to be the westerly 
end of Greenland prolonged across the 
Pole, and by Clements Markham to be 
the southerly end of an extensive Arctic 
land. But finding Wrangel Land to be 
only a small island, De Long got caught 
in the ice, intentionally or not, but boldly 
decided to advance, and if necessary, to 
float in the pack to destruction, or to new 
discoveries. 

Many of the most important Arctic 
discoveries have been made by such in- 
voluntary drifting. The Resolute, 
the Fox, and above all the Polaris 
party on the ice floe, determined the cur- 
rents of Lancaster and of Smith Sounds, 
of Baffin’s Bay and of Davis Strait 
to Labrador and Newfoundland; the 
Hansa’s drift proved the East Green- 
land current ; Payer drifted a yearanda 
half in the Tegethoff, and discovered 
Franz Josef Land, and from his drift we 
can infer that the opening between 
Franz Josef Land and Cape Chelyuskin 
is mostly closed by lands or islands. 
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De Long’s drift began in what Danen- 
hower graphically termed the “ Arctic 
doldrums,” north of Wrangel Island, 
where, frozen into the pack, he floated 
about at the mercy of every wind, back- 
ward and forward, round and round, for 
a year before he got fairly started, then 
drifted in a northwesterly course five 
hundred miles toward the Atlantic, dis- 
covered three islands, and his ship was 
crushed at a point northeast of the New 
Siberian Islands. The Jeannette had 
been drifting fast in a direct course for 
months before she sank, and if she had 
not been wrecked she would have drifted 
in another year to the north of Franz 
Josef Land, and out between Spitzbergen 
and Greenland into the Atlantic. Doc- 
tor Nansen says that the articles aban- 
doned on the ice by De Long, picked up 
a year or two after off the coast of 
Greenland and carried to Denmark; have 
been identified beyond question. The 
driftwood on the north coast of Spitz- 
bergen mostly comes from the Lena 
River. The ice of the polar sea would 
become a glacier if it were not brought 
out to warmer latitudes by some ocean 
current, and undoubtedly the great body 
of the polar ice does come out between 
Greenland and Spitzbergen. 

The polar ice north of Behring Sea 
drifts northeasterly around the north 
point of Greenland, northwesterly north 
of Franz Josef Land, and northerly 
across the pole, and all out into the 
Atlantic. 

The polar sea is two thousand miles in 
diameter. Though comparatively shal- 
low north of the continents, it is over 
eight thousand feet deep north of Spitz- 
bergen, and grows deeper toward the 
north. It is always covered by fields of 


ice: the ice always accumulates; it 
freezes not only through the six months 
night of winter, but more or less all the 
year round. Theice is never stationary ; 
fields crush against fields, floes against 
floes ; they pile upat the edges, and over- 
That part 


ride and overrun each other. 
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of the sea north of America and west of 
Grinnell Land is probably enclosed to 
some extent by islands, or possibly 
northwesterly winds are prevalent, and — 
drive the ice down against all those is- 
land coasts, from Banks’ Land and the 
Parry Islands to the north end of Green- 
land, so that some of the ice gets to be 
hundreds of years old, partially stratified, 
and a hundred feet thick, before it ever 
gets out to the Atlantic to be melted. 
All the Franklin search expeditions 
found such ice on those northwestern 
shores. Captain Nares called it the 
“palzocrystic ice.” All the narrow 
channels flowing toward Baffin’s Bay 
are choked up with it, and that is the 
reason why no ship could ever get 
through any of them. The Kara Sea 
also is an Arctic eddy, in which much of 
the ice is very old and thick. 

The principal advantage to be gained 
by drifting across the North Pole would 
be to determine the hydrography of the 
polar ocean. Even if there were an 
island at the pole, no regular scientific 
station could ever be maintained there. 
A ship might drift there, and even win- 
ter there, and the party mignt get out 
alive in boats by way of Spitzbergen, but 
no regular communication could with 
certainty be kept up with a station on 
such an island. 

But the coasts of the islands of the 
Franz Josef group,and probably of othe 
islands and lands not yet discovered, 
Jones’ Sound and the west coast of Grin- 
nell Land, the northeast coast and north 
end of Greenland, will eventually be ex- 
plored, and the geography, the amount 
of land and water, the depth and the cur- 
rents of the Polar Sea, and all other 
Arctic questions of interest to science, 
will be irtvestigated. Another expedi- 
tion, larger than Doctor Nansen’s,should 
cross Greenland in its widest part, from 
Sabine Island to Upernavik, or from 
Scoresby Sound to Disco. 

The northwest passage can now be 
made in any favorable season by some 
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Arctic yachtsmen and sportsmen like 
Leigh Smith in the Eika, just for fun, 
for glory, and incidentally for science, 
by avoiding the channel where Franklin 
was beset, and taking the back channel 
around the east side ef King William’s 
Isiand,and by Dease and Simpson Strait, 
following the land water. Still, such an 
expedition should be prepared to winter 
on the way; and, in case of disaster, to 
come out overland with hunters and 
magazine rifles, perhaps to Hudson’s 
Bay, in the track of Schwatka and Gil- 
der. 

But the one important Arctic expedi- 
tion of the future will follow Nordens- 
kjéld by Cape Chelyuskin, or more like- 
ly, will follow his track backward from 
Behring Strait by Cape Shelagskoi, to 
the open water at the mouth of the Yana 
and of the Lena, push north the same 
year, or the next in September, when 
that sea is most open, to the region 
northeast, and as far northeast as possi- 
ble of Bennet Island, where the Jean- 
nette sank, proceed north until beset, 
and then drift in the pack across or 
near the pole to the Atlantic. The ship 
may run aground on Franz Josef Land, 
or may be crushed, or may be raised up 
ontop of theice asthe Tegethoff was, 
and so may float to the Atlantic before 
the ice melts from under her. No hol- 
low ship can endure the direct crushing 
force of the palzeocrystic ice ; but a ship 
might be designed of the greatest prac- 
ticable strength and solidity, of such 
shape that when nipped the ice would 
tend to run under the ship, and lift her 
entirely out of water. If the ship were 
crushed, the crew could probably escape 
over the ice, and with boats. Parry, 
Kane, the Hansa crew, Payer, Leigh 
Smith, the Proteus and Polaris par- 
ties,and numerous others, have made 
such voyages out of the Arctic with 
boats, or by floating out on the ice floes 
No exploring expedition that ever tried 
it, or that was not disabled by scurvy, 
ever failed to succeed in such an at 
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tempt. Franklin was not properly 
equipped, waited too long, and instead of 
trying to go back by boat the way he had 
come, planned a land route south across 
British America. Greeley succeeded, 
but did not find the support he had a 
right to expect at the mouth of Smith 
Sound. De Long had inconceivably 
bad luck: he had to start against the 
current ; his boats were too heavy ; too 
much time was lost in various ways, so 
that he was too late in the season; he 
met a furious gale, which swamped one 
of his boats, and partially disabled the 
crews of the two others; while his own 
boat’s crew was the unluckiest of all, in 
missing the natives. If De Long had 
known all we now know of the Lena 
Delta, he would have been saved. If he 
had floated all summer, and wintered on 
the largest and thickest floe he could 
find near where his ship went down, he 
would have had a fair chance of escaping 
safely by way of Spitzbergen. 

The Antarctic, however, is by far the 
most important field of future polar ex- 
ploration. 

First, a steamer should circumnavi- 
gate the Antarctic continent. Sir 
James Ross sailed round it, but as the 
Erebus and Terror were sailing ships,- 
he could aot always closely follow the 
coast. Besides, his principal object 
was to make a magnetic survey, and to 
locate the southern magnetic pole. No 
steamer has ever been to the Antarctic 
continent. All attempts at Antarctic 
explorations ceased over forty years ago. 
Probably no harbor could be found 
where a ship could winter ; hardly a spot 
has ever been found where a boat could 
land. Ross landed once at the risk of 
his life, on a narrow ledge at the foot of 
an ice cliff; D’Urville landed in a bay 
surrounded by cliffs of glacier ice; 
Wilkesand the United States Exploring 
Expedition never found a chance to 
land ; and Waddell, who sailed into the 
Antarctic south of the Pacific, never 
reached the land. 
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Ross sailed along an ice cliff two hun- 
dred feet high, in water two thousand 
feet deep, for five hundred miles. That 
was fifty years ago, before anything was 
known of the glacial period. He knew 
nothing of glaciated continents; he 
could hardly call it land; so he named 
that cliff the “Great Icy Barrier.” At 
the height of the great ice age a ship 
might have sailed for a thousand miles 
along such a cliff, a hundred or more 
miles out from the American coast, from 
off Cape Cod to Newfoundland and 
Labrador, or along the European coast 
from a hundred miles off Ireland to the 
North Cape. If the ice should ever 
meit off from the Antarctic continent, 
it might not all prove to he solid land. 
The European ice sheet spreads out 
smoothly from the Scandinavian high- 
lands over the Gulf of Bothnia, and the 
Baltic, Denmark, the German Ocean 
and the British Isles, and far out to sea. 
The extensive ice cliff that Ross dis- 
covered proves the existence of a far 
more extensive land, as the ice cliff in 
a deepsea of Great Britain in the glacial 
period must have indicated the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

At the foot of the volcanoes Erebus 
and Terror, at the west end of Ross's 
Great Icy Barrier, there were still no 
harbors, as all the bays were filled with 
glaciers. The glacier not only comes to 
the sea level, but runs far out to sea, all 
around the Antarctic continent, at least 
as far as is known; still some place will 
undoubtedly be found in that more than 
five thousand miles of coast, where a 
party can be landed with coal, supplies, 
and materials to build and maintain a 
permanent station, from which sledge 
expeditions can go over the iniand ice 
to the South Pole. Doctor Nansen has 
shown that such traveling is practicable, 
by crossing Greenland, five hundred 
miles, two years ago, over such inland 
ice. 

A scientific station at the South Pole 
could be established and maintained for 
everal years for half the money that 
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was spent in the search for Franklin,—a 
thousand men, relays, and a progressive 
system of stations, with annual supply 
ships,—the expedition should be on some 
such scale as to irisure a perfect success. 
For all this sledging Scandinavian hunt- 


ers, equipped like Doctor Nansen’s 
Greenland party, would seem far more 
suitable than the English sailors who 
often made sledge journeys of a thous- 
and miles in the Franklin search. 

But for a preliminary survey, any 
good steam whaler could probably pass 
through the loosely packed ice to the 
Antarctic coast, steam around the South 
Pole in one season, and find a landing 
place suitable for a station. Open water 
would be found along an ice cliff most 
of the way in January, February, and 
March. The Arctic Ocean is crammed 
full of ice; it is jammed against the 
shores, the narrow openings out of it (all 
but Behring Strait) are choked with ice, 
carried out by currents toward the At- 
lantic, and navigation along Arctic coasts 
is correspondingly difficult. But as there 
is nothing to prevent the ice from radi- 
ating off the coasts of the Antarctic con- 
tinent, very little obstruction would be 
met. There would be many icebergs to 
be avoided, but the daylight would be 
almost continuous. The winds or cur- 
rents might carry the ice against the 
land on some coasts, but it would be 
mostly ice that was only a year or so old. 

A party might land somewhere and 
make a dash for the interior; but noth- 
ing very important can be done in the 
way of inland exploration without a 
large force of men, plenty of time, and a 
permanent station. 

What is the advantage to be gained? 

Many chapters have been written on 
the advantages of polar exploration. 
There is room for only a few sugges- 
tions. 

The southern hemisphere is ten de- 
grees colder than the northern; how 
cold is it at the South Pole, if in the cen- 
ter of a high tableland on a glaciated 
continent ? To understand the past his- 
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tory of the earth, we must know all about 
glaciated continents. We have only two 
of them left, and the Antarctic is more 
important than Greenland,for it is larger, 
colder, and more completely glaciated. 
The glacial period still exists today in 
the Antarctic, in as severe a form as 
ever in Northern America or in North- 
ern Europe. 

We are just beginning to make a scien- 
tific study of the weather. We can 
never perfect that science, however, 
even if the world should unite in an 
international service, until we learn all 
about the weather conditions of the polar 
regions ; and we have learned much of 
that unknown force called electricity, 
and are beginning to suspect that this 
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globe is a great electrical machine with 
magnetic poles of positive and negative 
electricity, and that all planets and suns 
must be electrified, and even that grav- 
itation may be the result of electric 
attraction. When Franklin caught the 
lightning with his kite, the world may 
well have said, “ Very curious, but what 
is the good of it?”” Discoveries that to 
our ignorance seem unimportant often 
lead to great results. The southern mag- 
netic pole seems perhaps to be one of 
the least important questions that scien 
tists would like to investigate in the 
polar regions. 

The whole civilized world could well 
afford to contribute to a great scientific 
Antarctic exploration. 

Henry M. Prentiss. 





A SET OF BORN FOOLS. 


I. 


WHEN the fools reached the supreme 
climax of their folly by marrying each 
other, Digger Flat received the news 
with sighs, and shrugs, and jeers, and 
proper accompanying emotions concern- 
ing the “ ever after.” 

But the fools themselves took no heavy 
thought for the morrow. Life was to 
them a matter as much beyond personal 
volition or accountability as birth or 
death. If they had realized that fate had 
done the shabby thing by them in usher- 
ing them into the world unready by 
some cycles of ripening, they could not 
have treated her insolence with finer 
scorn. Let her look to it that the game 


was played. 

Clementina was the oldest of some 
dozen offshoots of the house of Dods. 
She stood four feet minus in her run- 





over shoes, and would not have weighed 
down a sack of flour, if hung in a bal- 
ance. The brain growth had been as 
stunted as that of her body. Where 
others had a principle of self-activity, 
Tiny might be said to possess self-fixed- 
ness. 

She seemed endowed with instincts 
instead of reason, and there appeared 
nothing to conflict with Squire Kean’s 
theory that she was gotten up froma 
scrap of protoplasm left over from primi- 
tive man. A distinct aversion to indoor 
life was one of her most pronounced 
characteristics, and she spent most of 
her day-time in aimless gadding over 
the hilis. 

The district teachers toiled over her 
in sorrow, whenever she deigned to en- 
ter the hated precincts of the school- 
room. Her literary and linguistic at- 
tainments took no wider scope than did 
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those of the babyclass. The fixed science 
of arithmetic was as quicksand to her 
tottering feet. She realized with classic 
writers that multiplication is vexation 
and vanity of spirit. It was the deter- 
mined attempt of a presumptuous teach- 
erto get Miss Dods through the “tables,” 
that caused her spirited secession from 
the schoolroom forever at the age of thir- 
teen. She would scruband wash willingly 
with her hands, if not subjected tofurther 
inquisition at the hands of tryant marms 
and masters ; and yet Tiny did not love 
to work, and would not have exalted 
cleanliness to a high place among the 
virtues. 

Her moral sense was of as negative a 
nature as her scholastic ability. A lie 
told at random served her purpose as well 
as the truth; and if caught in the toils 
of deception Tiny manifested no shame, 
but at once began to weave a rope of lies 
to pull herself out. Occasionally she 
did speak the truth, in absence of mind 
perhaps ; but this lapse was just enough 
to make her acquaintance uncomforta- 
ble, because they knew that six times 
out of seven she was lying, and when 
the odd chance came there was no means 
of calculating. 

As flesh and blood, Tiny was fair 
enough to look upon. Her eyes, though 
small, were shiny black. Her hair, al- 
beit coarse, was abundant, and lay in 
big waves likea dog’s. Her cheeks were 
as round and red as the manzanita’s 
berries, and her heavy mouth had scarlet 
pursing about it. Her teeth, ever glint- 
ing in smiles, were guiltless of contact 
with brush or steel, yet white as if just 
chipped from Carrara. A perfect little 
animal she was, with ao responsibilities, 
noaspirations beyond the physical needs 
of the hour. 

Coon Flick (Coon, a philological per- 
mutation of Conrad) was a lank youth of 
scarcely greater force of character or 
quicker intellect than the underdone 
Clementina. His leading faculty seemed 
imitation,— a characteristic often mark- 
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ing the lower order of mammals. His me- 
chanical dexterity made him the handy 

man of the divide, —and when not en- 

gaged in a round of professional knick- 
knacking, he lived at the Digger Flat 

hotel, working for his board in any and 

every capacity. 

Great wide-open blue eyes had Coon,. 
eyes that would look into yours guile- 
lessly, unwinkingly, while he told you 
the most utter falsehoods, denying ac- 
tions that a dozen people, perhaps, had 
witnessed, or making promises destined 
never again to visit his memory. 

When Tiny went to be the chamber- 
maid at the Grand Castle Hotel, where 
Coon was general supernumerary, of 
course they were thrown together, and 
soon propinquity and natural selection 
had done their worst. The fools loved 
with a love that was more or less an im- 
itation of the real article. 

They did not enter into a weary en- 
gagement, putting the wedding afar in 
the dim beyond, until a competency 
should be attained fitting the founding 
of ahome, —no: buoyed up by the Higher 
Carelessness, which was ever their spir- 
itual environment, they risked the fu- 
ture. 

So when the annual circus made its 
next tour, behold it came to pass that 
Tiny and Coon journeyed to the county 
seat to admire the pageant, and while 
abroad sought out a justice of the peace, 
to pronounce before him the outward 
formula that signifies the blending of 
two souls. 

After the wedding trip, Tiny had the 
seamstress (recompensed by service 
from Coon upon her front fence) make 
her some gay print gowns ex ¢raine, al- 
though even in Digger Flat, a commun- 
ity very conservative about being last 
to change a fashion, trains had long 
since been cut off. The bride was firm 
against protests fromthe outraged dress- 
maker, and volunteer opinions from all 
the women who heard of the freak. A 
train she had observed on a grand lady 
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at the Auburn hotel, and trains she 
must have. No doubt she felt that this 
imposing addition to herstature, together 
with that lent by her high black velvet 
bonnet, gave a dignity needed in her 
social position as Mrs. Flick. Coon, his 
capital supplied by a little ante-up all 
around from friends at the hotel, bought 
a rickety cabin, the golden sands of 
whose foundation were soon to be hy- 
draulicked off. He tore the structure 
down, and had it hauled to Scrub Point, 
where it soon rose again, fairer than be- 
fore. 

He painted the establishment a bril- 
liant blue, the pigment being donated 
from the surplus of a driver whose 
wagon bore the same hue. Somebody 
contributed green shutters, and they 
were hung to defy the wall in loud pro- 
test. People all about the Flat gave of 
their superabundance of dishes and fur- 
niture. Coon hammered, and pasted, and 
tinkered. Tiny hung around watching 
smilingly, and no mating magpies ever 
fussed and bragged more over the con- 
struction of their heterogenous nest than 
did this happy-go-lucky pair over the 
Fools’ Paradise, as the townspeople 
named the abode of the two optimists, 
who neither wasted anxiety on the fu- 
ture, nor squandered regrets on the past. 

Inside of a year there came a minia- 
ture edition of Dods-Flick, and every 
future year welcomed another. Mrs. 
Tiny was not of the order of mothers 
who lose bloom by over-devotion to fam- 
ily cares, though. She insisted on her 
daily tramp, and spent hours drinking in 
sunshine and balm on her pine-shaded 
porch, with her young barbarians about 
her. 

The irksome details of housekeeping 
fell to Coon’s portion. Cooking, laun- 
drying, and even the weekly round-up of 
unclean dishes, Coon engineered with 
whatever of assistance he could cajole 
from his helpmate. . 

These necessary works were generally 
done after night, when Coon had fin- 
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ished his professional duties elsewhere. 
Tiny could not spare her days for indoor 
drudgery. Every afternoon, in a trail- . 
ing robe of buff, or purple, or pink, she 
sallied forth accompanied by her trotting 
flock, for a friendly call on somebody. 

All up and down the divide they wan- 
dered as ubiquitous as the Indian itiner- 
ants, and as much of a nuisance to the 
general public. The children, dirty and 
tousled, would steal anything from a bar 
of soap upwards, and always went home 
with trophies of plunder or charity. 

What if the spiritual side of the Flick 
nature was a blank? Whatif the neigh- 
bors did deplore their shiftlessness and 
depravity, and prophesy all manner of 
ill for their future? The Flicks had no 
higher ideal of life to torment them, and 
there was no happier band in all Califor- 
nia. 


II. 


BuT a variation in the monotony of 
the Paradise life came by-and-by. 

When there were five little Flicks, as- 
sorted sizes, full line, a handsome, weak- 
faced young miner moved into an empty 
cabin near the Flick home. 

At first he worked on the night shift, 
and spent his afternoons tilted back on 
the pine-shaded porch, smoking an im- 
mense pipe burrowed under his drooping 
yellow moustache, or thrumming on his 
banjo, and singing in a piping, woman- 
ish voice. 

The Flicks and Billy Clapp, the stran- 
ger, took to each other at once, and soon 
grew very neighborly. 

Mrs. Tiny, for whose untrammeled 
spirit conventionaJity had no bonds, 
often omitted her usual walks now, and 
with her quintette of children sporting 
about the porch, spent her afternoons in 
Mr. Clapp’s society. 

The said Clapp was a gentleman of 
boundless imagination and fluency of 
language. Like Othello’s had been-his 
adventures, and never had he come out 
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second best. Scarcely a spot in the 
United States that had not known his 
. foot and prowess. 

Judging by looks, Billy was not more 
than thirty years of age, but estimating 
by deeds and travels he was a patriarch. 
It was told with glee in Digger Flat that 
once a curious miner trying to reconcile 
these conflicting phenomena one Sun- 
day afternoon, got Mr. Clapp in a crowd 
and proceeded to draw him out. Billy 
launched willingly into his adventurous 
biography, replying blandly to the ques- 
tioner’s accompanying queries: “ How 
long was you at New York? — New 
Orleans ?— Tombstone?” and so on, 
through the catalogue, always hurrying 
into the next exploit, and finally bring- 
ing up at Scrub Point, where there was 
nothing more heroic to relate than the 
killing of rattlesnakes. 

As if scribbling indifferently the wily 
interlocutor had set down on an adjacent 
dry goods box the array of statistics 
given by Clapp during his narrative, and 
when the last was said, he figured silent- 
ly for a moment, then announced solemn- 
ly: 

“ Billy, by your own statements you 
are just exactly one hundred and five 
years old. You do bear age wonderful, 
and such hardships too. I'll be con- 
switched if Methuselah could have 
braced up any better. Memory don’t 
seem to be failing, either.” 

The crowd roared at the delicate irony, 
of course, whereupon Billy asserted that 
if he had not promised his dying mother, 
just before he came to Digger Flat, that 
he would never again spill human gore, 
he would mop the gutter with any man 
who threw slurs on his word. 

“Why,” said the exact man, “I 
thought your mother was burned up in 
the Chicago fire, or did she pass away 
with that Nebrasky cyclone that scooped 
your father up, or mabbe ‘twas —” 

But Mr. Clapp had walked away before 

he should be tempted to lay violent 
hands on the compound-adjectived scof- 
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fer. Verily, Billy was a man of peace 
now. 

He had one credulous listener, though. 
Mrs. Tiny was no mathematician, and 
found noanachronisms or discrepancies 
in the hero’s tales so entertainingly 
poured forth, and then the banjo had 
deep charms forher. Billy knew “most 
a million tunes,” she said, and was al- 
ways ready to sing to her, even to im- 
provise for her. 


** Dear Clementina, sweet Clementina, 
My love for you shall never, never die.” 


would set her foolish heart a fluttering, 
and the pathos that Billy threw into 


** You are lost and gone forever, 
Dreadful sorry, Clementina,” 


could open for the poor little unsouled 
creature a rift of that bitter-sweet sor- 
row that another manner of woman 
gathers from “ Tears, idle Tears.” 

Mr. Clapp was quite flattered by his 
conquest. Lady-killing had always been 
one of his attributes, but such devotion 
as this of Tiny’s was unusual. She 
was ready to be his slave. She hung on 
his words, and did her poor best to beau- 
tify herself for his eye. Romance at 
last had touched, her life with its wand, 
even though in sorry jest. 

The selfish Clapp made no effort to 
adjust matters. All that came to him 
was his, in his easy philosophy. Let 
Coon look out for his wife. He, Billy, 
could n’t help having women like him. 

Poor Coon, devoid of all jealousy, did 
not seem to realize that the serpent was 
invading his Eden. The well-meaning 
neighbor at last called his attention to 
the state of affairs, advising him to 
thrash Clapp, and order him off Scrub 
Point. 

Coon tried to work up to the rage that 
seemed to be expected of him, but his 
feelings refused to respond. He con- 
fined his investigations to taking Coon, 
junior, off under a tree on the ditch, and 
asking what his mother and Billy did 
when together. 
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The unobservant Coonie, after a series 
of tactics that might have been called 
stuffing the witness, on the part of Coon 
senior, allowed a confession to be ex- 
torted from him, to the effect that “one 
time mam sitted on Billy’s lap, and him 
tissed her, and one time him talled mam 
‘honey pie.’”’ 

Coonie, pressed for time, then tore 
himself away to set his quail trap, and the 
outraged husband lay calmly down bya 
new fallen log, sweet with fragrant in- 
cense stealing through fretted bark, to 
go through a process akin to the think- 
ing of virile minds. With Coon this 
was a sort of percolation of ideas by 
force of gravity, or exosmose, the man 
exercising no power. 

He gnawed off a chew from his rect- 
angular tobacco plug, and bird songs 
and squirrel chirps mingled with the 
drift that rippled through his mind. 
Billy was a mighty good looking chap, 
he generously admitted, and drew an 
odious comparison between his own 
stubby crop of brown beard and Billy’s 
golden crescents of mustache. Billy 
had seen lots of the world. He had been 
most everywhere in the geography, 
while Coon had simply run away from 
the locusts of Kansas right to Digger 
Flat. 

Billy had been victor in a hundred 
fierce affrays. He had always gotten 
anything he wanted, and what was to 
hinder his taking Tiny now, if he want- 
ed her? A manof destiny, Coon would 
have called Billy, if he had known how to 
put his fatalistic faith into words. 

No wonder Tiny liked Billy. He was 
a high-toned gentleman, and it was an 
honor to any woman to have him notice 
her. He— Coon — wasn’t much for 


any woman to be stuck after, just a com- 
mon workman. 
chance. 

But through all the idle musing, one 
idea was assuming shape. Ii Bi!ly would 
take Tiny, Coon would be footlocs«again 
for the old lounging life. 


Let the woman have a 


It was hard 
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always to have to rustle for the kids. It 
was tough always to have to put up for 
grub before he was served, (this cruel 
combination of capitalists having been 
necessitated by the law of self-defense, 
to force the fool to continued work, and 
make him anticipate the gaps that 
yawned increasingly in the anatomies of 
his little tribe of Flicks). Yes, it was 
wearing, this bringing up of a family, 
and Tiny did n’t takehold much. Maybe 
she would rather have some one else. 
Well, Coon could have had plenty of 
other women, too. There was one-eyed 
Mate at Yankee Jim’s. Didn't she ask 
him to go to that calico ball with her? 
Never mind, Tiny could go. 

But no bitterness could rankle in 
Coon’s heart,and the growing prospect 
of getting rid of his burdens made his 
elastic spirits more buoyant every mo- 
ment. 

“T’ll be gosh-hanged,” he resolved, 
sitting upright and slinging a scale of 
slatestone at a mocking bluejay above. 
“Tf Billy wants Tiny, and will take 
the kids too, I’ll sign over the whole 
kit to him and the winter's wood, and my 
share of the Orion clean-up. I’Il do it, 
by cricky. I don’t scarcely expect he ’ll 
take me up, though. Billy is too fly to 
tie hisself up that-a-way, I’m afraid.” 

That evening, Coon spoke half apolo- 
getically to Tiny of her apparent affec- 
tion for Mr. Clapp. 

Tiny, her red lips playing in foolish 
smiles, did not deny an over-Christian 
attitude toward this fascinating neigh- 
bor. 

“B’y T’p’s ni’s’t fe’ow I e’r seen,” 
she asserted. Tiny always dropped ev- 
ery consonant possible, and spoke a 
skeleton of a language that the hearer 
had to fill in and clothe to catch her 
meaning. Coon understood, but assum- 
ing his own lack of charms, felt no resent- 
ment at the unflattering implication. - 

After supper, he sauntered towards 
Billy’s cabin, and questioned him mildly 
on the subject, remarking politely that 
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he had heard some talk on the outside, 
and would like to hear Mr. Clapp’s own 
side of the case. 

Billy gallantly admitted that may be 
he was a little gone on Mrs. Tiny. She 
was a pretty, neighborly little thing, and 
seemed to think a heap of him, Billy, 
£00. 

Coon did not become angry at these 
frank statements. In fact, it seemed to 
Billy that he took a sort of pride in hear- 
ing them ; and to humor his mood,—for 
Billy liked to please everybody when it 
was absolutely convenient,—Mr. Clapp 
proceeded to rub it in, as he would 
express the flattering process. He re- 
marked on Tinys prettiness, her cheer- 
fulness, and committed himself to an 
admiration far in excess of his real feel- 
ing. 

Quite diplomatically, then, Coon 
worked up to the point of saying that 
he himself was not the man to intrude 
on anybody’s private feelings, and if he 
was in any body’s way he was ready to 
up and dust; and finally he offered to 
sign over the family, and cabin, and va- 
rious other considerations to Billy, if he 
was the man that Tiny liked best. 

This was rather a startling proposition 
to even the imaginative Mr. Clapp. 

He would have preferred a sensational 
quarrel ; still, here was a novelty to boast 
of,—running a man away from home and 
family. Tiny was dead sweet on him, 
and such worship was grateful to Billy’s 
heart. She would make things easier 
for him, and it was lonesome baching it. 
He could leave the outfit whenever he 
got tired of them. Why shouldn’t he try 
it, if all hands were willing ? 

Tiny was radiant over the idea, and 
so without any tedious formality of law 
the new deal, as Billy styled the change, 
was effected. 

Coon cooked a fine supper, of which 
all ate amicably, and the next day took 
his carpet-sack and started for parts un- 
known; while Billy moved his things 
down to the Paradise and took posses- 
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sion,—and great was the scandal of 
Digger Flat at the last doings of the 
Fools. 

“ That Clapp must be the biggest luna- 
tic-idiot that ever stepped in the Para- 
dise,” they said. “As for sense, con- 
science or decency, he has less than 
Coon or Tiny, and that is useless.” 

“They are worse than so many In- 
juns,” said another. “There ought to 
a bounty for killing off such varmints.” 
But in time the wrath abated, and the 
Clapps were accepted in the order of 
things. 


ITI, 


For a while Tiny did well in her new 
life. She stayed at home and cooked 
and scrubbed. But by-and-by her innate 
laziness triumphed over her desire for 
her lord’s approbation, and she shirked 
and sulked, and wrangling began. 

The children, too, annoyed Billy. 
True, the youngsters took life as nat- 
urally and joyously as the chipmunks 
about them, and had the same idea that 
the world owed them a living, and the 
same free and easy way of helping them- 
selves to anything they wanted ; but a 
system of neglect and cuffing and an 
atmosphere of discord told on their dis- 
positions, and began to sour them. 

Mr. Clapp could not command the 
respect and obedience he demanded as 
his due. Coonie, inheriting his father’s 
faculty of imitation, was quitea fine cook, 
but he had his mother’s obstinacy, too, 
and often struck, preferring to hang 
around the Chinese camp, or the Indian 
rancheria, or any outside spot, to drudg- 
ing around his squalid home. 

Tiny perversely sided with the chil- 
dren on all occasions, and poor Clapp had 
both mutiny and laziness to contend 
against. No wonder that oaths and 
blows resounded now in the Paradise that 
had once known only careless jollity. 

At first Clapp’s brutality was the 
theme of every tongue, and some of the 
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neighbors had him bound over to keep 
the peace once or twice. But the clutch- 
es of the law slipped off the Clapps. 
They were born to break laws; and final- 
ly their brawls ceased to worry anybody. 
“Serves them right for getting into it. 
Let the fools fight it out,” was the pop- 
ular sentiment. 


This was all an old, old story to Dig- 
ger Flat, when Miss Miranda Drury, late 
of Vermont, came to teach the district 
school. 

Miss Miranda was tall, and squarely 
built. Her mouth stretched wide and 
uncurved. Her eyebrows were horizon- 
tal. Her chin was rectangular, and her 
character was as uncompromisingly 
straight ahead as were the lines of her 
physique. 

Miss Miranda was wedded to system 
and order. It troubled her when things 
went awry and peopleastray from proper 
ways. Often she had wished that she 
could be a member of that committee 
of ways and means known as Providence 
long enough to get the “skew” out of 
creation. 

Miss Miranda was a student of human 
nature, and took an interest in every- 
body’s past, present, and future. Ina 
person of less kindliness and tact, this 
feeling might have been considered vul- 
gar curiosity and love of gossip; but 
Miss Miranda wanted only to get down 
behind the facts of each life to the soul 
and its outlook. 

She heard the Flick-Clapp episode 
with horror. She had not lived before 
in a community where loose construc- 
tions of the marriage tie were tolerated. 

“Why did the village permit such an 
outrage?” she demanded of Lawyer 
Kean, with whose family she had taken 
up her abode. 

“ Well it wasn’t anybody’s business, 
and the fools all seemed to be satisfied, 
so why should we have worried over 
such trash ?” 

“Why,” said the plain-spoken Miss 
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Miranda, “the original pair ought never 
to have been allowed to marry. Idiots 
and lunatics are debarred from suffrage, 
and why should they be permitted to 
indulge in marriage—an act with con- 
sequences infinitely wider reaching— 
and to stock the world after their kind ?” 

“Women are not allowed to vote, 
either, for that matter,” said the squire, 
“yet I hope you would not exclude them 
from the joys of matrimony, too.’” 

“Tt wouldn’t be abad plan to hold back 
some of them,” retorted Miss Miranda. 
“More depends on the woman than on 
the man. The mother endows the child 
with character and intellect, and on her 
depends the honor of the house. The 
father may be an outcast, but he is for- 
given. The mother’s downfall wrecks 
the family. If evera woman needs true 
judgment and sound principles, it is 
when she plans to marry.” 

“Was any one ever sane on the marry- 
ing question ?” said the squire. ‘“Com- 
mon sense and courtship are incompat- 
ible. If you insisted on an intellectual 
qualification there, you would bar the 
moss-covered institution off the face of 
the earth. I’ve noticed, besides, that 
whenever one gets over-cautious about 
the ticklish step, he or she generally 
puts it off till too late. Honestly, Miss 
Miranda, don’t you think that yow are in 
danger of overdoing the watching and 
waiting yourself?” 

But Miss Miranda, mailed by an old 
sorrow dating from Gettysburg, only 
smiled with a far-away look. 

“ There ought to be a chair in our col- 
leges for the study of heredity and envi- 
ronment,” she said, “ just as there is for 
agricultural sources, capabilities, and 
improvements. Then we should not see 
a community allowing liars, and thieves, 
and worse, to propagate their kind in 
increasing ratio to the third and fourth 
generation, and Jukes and Flicks would 
be extinct. In Switzerland they man- 
age it. The cretins are not allowed to 
intermarry —”’ 
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“Don’t quote these effete European 
doctrines in this free and enlightened 
country,” said Mr. Kean. “Why,in our 
glorious commonwealth you can get 
married with less thought and trouble 
than it takes to buy a house. There is 
a blessed compensation, though, in the 
thought that you can snip the tie that 
binds. with scarcely less ceremony, and 
very little additional cash outlay.” 

“QO, there is pitiful waste of love and 
sweet home influence under our lax sys- 
tem! The people who need wise restraint 
in averting the evil results of ill-condi- 
tioned marriages, are the very ones to 
abuse the law’s freedom. Their offspring 
fill our reformatories and jails, or 
should fill them. Like the thistle and 
the fennel, they crowd the choicer 
growths aside. Look at the herd of chil- 
dren who call this imbecile Tiny mother! 
Only a miracle could evoke intelligence 
from them. Morally they are inanimate, 
and yet these organisms crowd better 
born children aside.” 

“You may get a crumb of comfort, 
Miss Miranda,” said the squire, “if you 
will stop to reflect that the Lord prob- 
ably had some meaning or another when 
he returned that lead. And then where ’s 
that doctrine of your scientific people 
about the petering out of the no-account- 
est, or some such words —”’ 

“Mr. Kean,” said the wife, “ It would 
be more befitting to you, as a deacon’s 
son, not to use card-table slang in allusion 
to sacred matters. Besides, you know 
well enough that there is neither place 
nor use for those Flicks in the economy 
of creation, and I’ve heard you say so, 
even stronger, a great many times. You 
just veer around to either side for the 
sake of argument.” 

“T’m not saying that the Flicks fill 
any long-felt want that I know of,” re- 
sponded the squire. “ Still, I don’t pre- 
sume to give the Lord points on some 
thing that’s out of my jurisdiction. I 
leave that to youchurch women. If you 
think the aforesaid Tiny is ripe for the 
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grave, why do you object to the abuse 
showered upon her by the Lord’s instru- 
ment, Clapp? He flogs her, and kicks 
her, and holds her out by the hair of the 
head in a way that would prepare almost 
any other woman for her last end.” 

“ And the people allow that sort of 
thing to go on!” said Miss Miranda. 
“There zs a law for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals.” 

“Seriously, now, you wouldn’t stop 
that, would you?” said Mr. Kean. “I 
really look upon Clapp’s trouncing sys- 
tem as a dispensation of Providence, — 
a fool-killer’s legitimate weapon. LDis- 
ease can’t get a gripon that family. They 
don’t take to liquor, because they are 
purely natural, and have no acquired 
taste foralcohol. If ill-treatment or ligitt- 
ning strokes don’t snatch them off, 
what ’s to prevent them from overrun- 
ning the earth, as you just now lament- 
ed?” 

“Tt’s all sophistry to hurry them off 
now,” said Miss Miranda. “If they 
must be born, they must be protected.” 

“ They had to be born,” said Kean, 
“because we mortals haven't yet 
found time to calculate ahead for the 
proper birth of any creatures but race 
horses and prize cattle. And, really, if 
any one ever deserved licking, it ‘s that 
same Tiny. Billy is a pretty good work- 
er, puts in regular time, and with a white 
wife would get along well enough; but 
that lazy little wretch objects to raising 
her finger in labor. Right there she 
has the instincts of strained blue blood. 
Many a time Clapp comes home and 
finds not a dish touched since he left, 
and no signs of a meal. Is it any won- 
der that he remonstrates with her in the 
only language she understands?” 

“ But,” put in Miss Miranda, tartly, 
“it seems to me the man Clapp had 
something to do about selecting his 
housekeeper. Why did he beguile her 
away from the man who was ready to 
condone her sins of omission ? ” 

“QO, he didn’t have to exert many 
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blandishments to allure the fickle Clem- 
entina,” said the squire. “Then that 
fool, Flick, played right into his hands. 
In fact, they say he proposed the swap. 
I guess Billy’s burden was thrust upon 
him before he realized what it meant, 
and he’s registering his kick now, when 
it is a little too late.” 

“ Why does n't she leave him? Why 
does she stand his abuse ?” queried the 
reformer. 

“Where would she go?” asked the 
squire. “ Her ancestral cabin contains 
more than a John Rogers lay-out now, 
and not bread and molasses enough to 
go around. Besides, woman-like, she 
rather enjoys abuse, I guess. If Coon 
had n’t humored her so much, she might 
have clung to him more devotedly.” 


Weeks passed on, and the young 
Flicks were ever a sore burden to Miss 
Miranda. Nowit was Coonie, who great- 
ly horrified her by asking, “Is God and 
this yer Jesus Christ that you keep 
blowin’ about, the same feller?” Now 
it was Jinny, who swore oaths that would 
have been a bad mouthful for an old tar, 
and who, after a remonstrating talk, 
nestled in the teacher’s lap, would only 
remark, “ You’s tollar crookerd,” and 
trip out to swear even more roundly. 
Now it was the lying of the whole fam- 
ily, now the stealing, now the stupidity, 
now the quarrelling. 

One night she came home full of right- 
eous wrath at the misdoings of old and 
young. The pupils had brought rumors 
of an unusually virulent and sanguinary 
combat at the Fools’ Paradise the even- 
ing before. Coonie, quite proud of the 
distinction, exhibited livid imprints of 
a hand across his throat, “ where Billy 
tried to choke me off,” he explained. 
“ Mam’s got a black eye,” he had related, 
“but she gouged Billy in the ribs with 
a crow-bar.”’ 

Miss Miranda was in a state of supreme 
disgust. “It ’s adisgrace to the commun- 
ity to have such creatures at large,” she 
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said. ‘Mankind has to fight down that 
instinct for war and blood, if it will en- 
courage gentle deeds, and here we foster 
a hot bed of dissension in our midst, and 
the children rejoice in the accounts of 
the brawls, as their fathers doin the de.» 
tails of prize fights.” 

“Now you do hit me hard,” said the 
squire. “I must confess that those 
mauling statistics have a certain fasci- 
nation for me. I enjoy hearing of the ex- 
ploits, as my ancestors a few generations 
ago enjoyed being in them. How Na- 
ture does keep agitating that little bill 
of hers for ‘reversion of type’! We 
have to vote against it every season to 
keep it down. In fact, I believe that we 
are all savages at heart. With these 
artless Flick-Clapps, it’s only a case of 
indecent exposure of barbarism.” 

“I’m through philosophizing about 
them,” answered Miss Miranda, “and 
I’m going to see that something is done 
about their case, and that soon. The 
home will have to be changed before 
the school can do much for them, and 
under the most favorable surroundings 
there can never be progress beyond the 
rudest decency. It’s a case of heathen 
in our own backyard, instead of in 
Hawaii or Japan, and I feel called upon 
to labor with them.” 

“Miss Miranda is a captain,” said 
Kean to his wife, later. “She makes 
me ashamed of the way I crawl from 
under responsibilities. That Fool nui- 
sance ought to be regulated, but no one 
seems ready to take the lead. Blessed 
be the common-sense busybody.” 


IV. 


THE next day the children of Miss 
Miranda’s school bore sealed notes to 
their mothers and the other women of 
the town, Mrs. Tiny being the only one 
omitted. The notes were brief, and in- 
vited each recipient to come to the 
schoolhouse that evening on important 
business, no men to be admitted. 
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This mysterious and peremptory sum- 
mons brought the women out in force. 
Miss Miranda was there before them, 
with candles lit. 

When all were assembled, she closed 
the doors and windows, and proceeded 
to lay her views on the Flick and Clapp 
family and their actions before the house. 

Of course they all knew the facts, but 
no one had felt called upon to shoulder 
any responsibility in the case until Miss 
Miranda’s surprising blows pulled down 
the structure of their aloofness about 
their ears. 

She spoke eloquently of the wrong of 
inuring children to this brutality by 
sight or report ; of the missionary work 
to be done in elevating the offspring of 
the degraded Tiny. Then she announced 
that she had called this mass-meeting of 
the women of the community to ask them 
to go with her to the home, so called, on 
Scrub Point, to remonstrate with this 
man Clapp as to his abuse of the help- 
less family of which he had assumed 
charge. Concerning the sin of his oc- 
cupying that position, she confessed 
that she had no light to guide her action, 
but she felt that his cruelty they could 
assuage. 

“‘ Mebbe he would order us out at the 
point of his seven-shooter,”’ said a timid 
little woman much in awe of her own 
husband. “I understand he isa fighter 
from way back.” 

“He won't dare assault us,” said Miss 
Miranda. “There is strength in num- 

bers. We all know that he must bea 
coward at heart.” 

“Seems ’sif it ’d be men’s work to 
head him off,” persisted the timid one. 

“ Squire Kean has tried the force of 
binding them over to keep the peace,” 
said Miss Miranda. “They have no 
respect for legal authority. They can’t 
be kept in the calaboose: that would 
pauperize them. The men of the com- 
munity have had plenty of opportunity 
to step in and do something practical, 
but they have lagged back ; and now let 
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us do our own work calmly and posi- 
tively, and make this abominable man 
Clapp feel that we have the reserve 
force of the men behind us. I have 
studied it all out, and I think we can 
influence him much more effectually in 
this way.” 

“Yes,” spoke a large, gruff woman 
near, “whenever the women do any- 
thing unusual, the men think that cre- 
ation will collapse if the notion is not 
carried out. This critter, Clapp, will 
think the draw-string is around his neck 
sure, if we all stand in to give him a 
jerkin’ in his nasty little mind. He’s 
got to thinkin’ that he owns a pay 
streak of heaven and earth, and we want 
to show him that his claim is nowhere.” 

“ T quite approve of the idea of putting 
an end totheanarchy of this man, Clapp,” 
said Mrs. Kean, the “ first lady” in the 
town, “and am only sorry that we 
women have n’t shown our power before. 
If women would put themselves on 
record they would make or crystallize 
the sentiment of a community. It is 
thetoleration or determination of women 
that makes any action possible. Let 
us exert ourinfluence. I would suggest 
that we even go a step further than re- 
monstrancewith this small tyrant, Clapp. 
Let us threaten him, in case he defies 
us, or breaks any promise he may make.” 

“T’m with you there,” broke in the 
large woman again. “Tar and feathers ’d 
be.a plaster to draw the irritation out 
of him. He has broke the laws of de- 
cency long enough. I’d be in for run- 
ning him out of the camp, only if we 
did we’d have that low-down family on 
our hands to keep, and it's a good pun- 
ishment for him to have to live with 
them and support them.” 

The warning and penalty were agreed 
upon, and the female vigilantes walked 
out in pairs, filing down the road toward 
Scrub Point. 

As they neared the forlorn Paradise, 
they heard angry voices and spiteful re- 
torts. Abuse had not broken Tiny’s 
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spirit, and she “sassed back”’ to the last 
always. Just as the women neared the 
door, it opened, and Mrs. Tiny was pro- 
jected outward by some invisible agency. 
A chair followed, and overtook her, then 
another. The miserable creature lifted 
up her voice in lamentation, and a half 
dozen echoes inside took up the strain. 

She stopped short as the procession 
of women walked up out of the shadows, 
gasping as if in terror of some supernat- 
ural visitation. In a moment, though, 
she recognized them, and relapsed into 
her habitual smile. No one spoke, and 
Miss Miranda, taking the evicted mis- 
tress by the hand, marched with her into 
the house. 

It was a low, square room that they 
entered. The lining that had once been 
arched up to the rafters hung in sooty 
rags and tattered streamers. The wall- 
paper that had once sported gay bou- 
quets was dingy, or torn away in fantas- 
tic patches. The long, greasy table was 
flanked by greasy benches, and the floor 
was of the sodden hue of boards that 
never know cleansing. 

Mr. Clapp, engaged in trying to catch 
a sprawling youngster under the table, 
looked up in blank amazement at the 
stern-faced delegation of his towns- 
women. The children huddled into a 
corner, crouching together, their bright 
eyes peeping from under their bangs 
with all the seeming of expectant prairie- 
dogs. 

“ Have seats, ladies,” said Clapp, push- 
ing out the benches, and still ina sort of 
daze. “ This is considerable of a surprise 
party you area givin’ us. We ain’t just 
fixed for company this evening —” 

“T calculate you are about as usual,” 
broke in Miss Miranda. “ We caught 
you at your cowardly work, and I’m free 
to say that it’s the last exercise in that 
direction that Digger Flat proposes you 
shall have for a spell. We have come to 


see about just this thing, Mr. Clapp.” 
“ Ladies, I was just trying to urge this 
child to bed.” 
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“You are quite sure you were not 
going to pitch him down the ravine?” 
asked the large, gruff woman. 

“ You see,” said Clapp, ignoring this, 
“we have just about spoiled these chil- 
dren by letting them have their own 
way —” 

“We know that they are a spoiled 
set,” returned Miss Miranda, “‘and we 
have our own opinions as to the cause. 
What ails the woman, Tiny, that she 
takes to making flying leaps through the 
door, and screaming so ?” 

“ The fact is, ladies, Tiny is very ner- 
vous sometimes. She—she was just 
amusing the children, and —”’ 

“That will do,” said Miss Miranda. 
“We scarcely expect truth from a man 
of your sort. You came here and ran off 
the man who had lawfully married this 
unfortunate creature, and had always 
treated her well, and now you rage, and 
curse, and maltreat his unprotected fam- 
ily. Some of these times you will end 
with murder on ) ur hands, if things go 
on in this way.” 

And then she faced him solemnly and 
said with sternness that made the craven 
quiver: “ We, the women of Digger 
Flat, after due deliberation, have come 
to the conclusion that you have now 
reached the stopping point in your 
brutality, and we have assembled here 
tonight to inform you officially that 
we disapprove of your entire self and 
conduct, and to warn you that hereafter 
you are to. keep your hands off these 
creatures of whom you have assumed 
the care. The next stroke reported to 
us, and especially upon this woman, will 
mean disaster for you, sudden and ter- 
rible.”’ 

“Yes,” re-inforced the gruff woman 
emphatically. ‘We ain’t here on any 
foolishin’ racket. We are solid business, 
and no go, and we'll show you how the 
women of Digger Flat can keep their 
word, in case you refuse to hold your 
peace. There is tar left over from 
the joints of the Orion pipe, and I have 
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an old black hen that is ready to shed 
her feathers sudden for your benefit. 
And after we get through with you, you 
can sneak off to the Injun campoody, 
and pass yourself for a chief in full 
mourning, I guess.” . 

Mr. Clapp’s pride was stricken. His 
weak chin was quivering. He collapsed 
upon alow stool, and quavered : “Ladies, 
you don’t know how wearin’ she is. She 
ain ’t got half sense. She won’t doa 
lick o’ work, or mind a word.” 

“Didn’t you bring your troubles on 
yourself?” inquired Miss Miranda, to 
whom, however, the plea of Tiny’s shift- 
lessness and laziness did appeal strongly. 
“Who made you take up with her? 
Could n’t you tell the first time you saw 
her what she was? She had a husband 
who tolerated her folly. Why did n’t you 
let them alone?” 

“He cu’ Coon ou’,” chirruped Tiny, 
silently asmile before, in her shorthand 
jargon, “’n now s’z’s goin’ t’ lea’ me.” 

“He is threatening to leave her now,” 
translated a neighbor to Miss Miranda. 

Billy started up, glaring at the un- 
kempt little being in the bedraggled 
pink dress, and forgot his attitude of 
meekness. “She's lyin’,” he said, “she 
don’t know nothin’ but lyin’”’; and Tiny’s 
friends could not defend her veracity. 

“Just you dare run away till we give 
you leave,” said Miss Miranda. “We'll 
track and get you back if youdo. You've 
got to stand by this family till other pro- 
vision is made.” , 

“’S got ’noth’r wife b’k Eas’,” asserted 
Tiny. 

“ Another wife in the East !’’ echoed 
the women in chorus of disgust, and with 
looks that seemed to wither the man. 

“Tt’s a lie,” he shouted. “O, but I ’ll 
larrup you for this.” 

“ No, you will not touch her again,” 
said Miss Miranda. “Those days of 
vengeance are over.” 

“IT g’t le’r,” announced Tiny, strange- 
ly enough seeming able to prove heras- 
sertion, and she darted into another 
VoL. XVI —5. 
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room toward an old valise. Ina moment 
she emerged, bearing in triumph a letter 
inscribed in very ill-formed, girlish char- 
acters, “ Mr. William Clapp.” 

‘Give it to me,” roared the enraged 
Clapp. “It’s nobody’s business who I 
get letters from.” 

“ Says ‘wife’ ’n ‘Fanny’ ’t bott’m,” 
again added Tiny, who with great men- 
tal stress, and Coonie’s assistance, had 
partially deciphered the epistle. 

This decided Miss Miranda, not sorry 
to have good reasons for a peep‘nto the 
Clapp correspondence. 

“Tt seems to me,” she remarked cold- 
ly, “that a man who calmly violates the 
moral law as you do, ought not to minda 
little breach of etiquette like this. I 
shall take the liberty of reading this let- 
ter to the house.” 

She read slowly, her utterance cover- 
ing a multitude of errors in text. The 
women bent forward intent, forgetting 
their uncomfortable attitudes ; and Tiny, 
with the bird-like glitter in her eye, and 
the columbine red in her cheeks, gazed 
smiling at the discomfiture of the un- 
manly man, who rested his head on the 
table sobbing, though perhaps never so 
manly as now, when shame had deeply 
touched him. 

This was the simple !etter : 

——, OHIO, March 3, 1882, 
Dear Will: 

It was so good and sweet to hear from you again. 
There were weeks between this letter and the one 
before. I don’t believe you know how long it was. 

I wrote and wrote everywhere I knew that you had 
ever been, but I could n’t get any trace of you ; and 
oh, the nights and nights I cried myself asleep, think- 
ing of you sick or maybe dead. The fretting made 
me sick, so miserable that I could not sit and sew ; 
and often I’m afraid our babies would have been 
hungry if brother Charles had n’t helped me. 

He is down with some slow fever, and we ’ll have 
to work for him. But I am not complaining, Will. 
Your letter made me forget all the trouble, and if 
you were only here, there would n’t be any sorrow. 
O Will, come home to us. The children are so 
sweet and cunning. Millie can just lisp her little 
prayer, and every night she says, ‘‘ Bless papa, and 
make him hurry home.” 

Little Willie boy looks just like you; he is stand- 
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ing by me now, and he says, ‘‘Tell papa when he 
comes home he’ll see me wiz my book, an’ wiz my 
slate, and wiz my old yellow head, a walkin’ off to 
school.” 

Dear Will, do leave those dreadful, uncertain mines, 
and come back to us. I long to hear your voice, and 
your stories and your banjo songs. Are you forget- 
ting me, Will, in that strange, new country. Oh, 
think of me, husband, as I do you. Write to us, no 
matter if you have n't any money to send. 

Don’t worry because you keep having bad luck, 
and nothing to help us. We will get along, but 
come yourself. It’s you we want. With kisses, and 
kisses, and kisses from us all, 

Your loving wife, 
FANNY. 


The man had sobbed through it all, 
and there were no dry eyes in the room 
save those of Tiny. Contempt for Clapp, 
but pity for the patient wife who ideal- 
ized the degraded husband so sweetly, 
and loved him so faithfully and unwisely, 
were in the hearts of the listening wo- 
men. 

“Poor little trusting, deceived Fanny! 
What a straw she leans on!” said Mrs. 
Kean softly. “ She has soul and feeling, 
and yet you left her for this — brute 
beast,” and she turned with a shudder 
toward the staring simpleton, asmile at 
the discomfiture of the man who had 
betrayed a loving wife for her base 
charms. 

“ Fanny was always too good for me,” 
said Clapp brokenly. “It killed her 
mother to have her marry me. She al- 
ways said I would break Fanny’s heart, 
too, but I never meant to treat her this 
way. I just fell intoit. I thought she’d 
never know, and I haven’t got sand 
enough to leave my child here and go 
back to her. I am ashamed to face her. 
O, Fanny, Fanny, I wish I had never 
left you! O, ladies, show me some way 
out of it,so I can start fresh. I ain’t so 
devilish badjat heart. Ever since I’ve 
got that sweet, loving letter, I ain’t 
known what I’ve done or said, and this 
woman andjher drove of children are 
driving me crazy. If I wasn’t afraid of 
Fanny’s dead mother, I'd kill myself and 
have it over.” 
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No chidden schoolboy could have wept 
with more abandon than did poor, weak 
Clapp, cuddling the last white-haired 
baby in his arms, whither it had crept 
like a frightened rabbit, in the turmoil. 

The women were touched by his evi- 
dent remorse ; unworthy though he was, 
they began to pity him through poor 
little Fanny’s unspoken plea for him. 

Miss Miranda spoke like a Portia: 
“Harm has been done that can never 
be undone, by bringing this innocent 
child into the world to be cursed by the 
lack of moral constitution which is the 
gift of this sort of a mother to her off- 
spring. Ladies,” she went on, “I am 
sure you will all agree with me that this 
man must go back to his wife, and that 
we must summon Coon Flick back to 
his lawful place with his own family.” 

A murmur of acquiescence answered 
her. 

“Poor little unwelcome child,” said 
she, looking at the white-haired nestler. 
“What shall be done with him?” 

“Tt is his father’s place to care for 
him,” said the strong woman who had 
often spoken before. “ This little dunce 
cannot care decently for those that are 
rightfully hers.” 

“T believe,” said Mrs. Kean, “that 
Clapp ought to make a clean breast of 
it to the woman he left, and I havea 
feeling that the wife who wrote that ten- 
der letter would take him back, and rear 
his child too.” 

“QO! I can’t tell Fanny,” said the un- 
happy Clapp. “She thinks I am a good 
man. It would kill her.” 

“Of course it will stab her,” said a 
quiet woman, “ but women of feeling 
always have pain for their portion. You 
will have to go home to her, and be such 
a man as you have never been befcre to 
pay her back.” 

“QO, I couldn’t tell her,” groaned 
Clapp, to Tiny’s ecstasy. “Id rather 
drown myself. Wouldn’t some of you 
women do it forme? A woman knows 
how to fetch another. I’ll swear to 
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anything you say. I'll quit this game, 
and—” 

“Clapp,” said Miss Miranda, tired of 
his maundering, and feeling that she 
could bring ‘matters to a head better 
than the craven wretch himself, “I will 
lay the case before the poor deceived 
woman, and beg her to try you again, 
because she needs your help and is fool- 
ish enough to be fond of you; but you 
must promise us that you will be kind to 
her and faithful to her.” 

“QO, I was always kind to Fanny,” he 
broke in. ‘ She is a sure enough lady ; 
and [ swear to you I will stand by her 
and be faithful to her as long as I live. 
if she will give me one more chance. I 
will never leave her again. I ought nev- 
er to have left her. She braces me up 
to do right when I am with her. Tell 
her I will kneel at her feet —” 

“No, I will tell her just plain facts,” 
said Miss Miranda. “I suppose she 
knows as well as we do that your word 
isn’t much, but she was foolish enough 
to take you for better or worse, and I 
hope she has got grit tu stand by the 
worst.” 

When the women filed homewards 
William Clapp and his sleeping son were 
in the train. The two were to have quar- 
ters at the squire’s till an Eastern mail 
had taken and brought letters touching 
their fate. 

One of those letters was written that 
night. Miss Miranda had a fervent pen, 
and though she told black facts, she 
pleaded for the erring man and innocent 
child, and prayed that love might be 
stronger than pride. 

A tear-stained missive hurried back, 
and one paragraph read: “Tell Will to 
come to us. We will forgive him and 
welcome him, and try to love the strange 


new baby. I ought not to have let my 
pretty boy wander fromme. Send him 
home.” 


That day the Orion Company paid 
Clapp $100. The women of the town had 
furnished’a pretty outfit for the smiling 
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child, and in the dusk the stage took the 
strange pair toward the train, and ten- 
der, clinging arms and gentler life. 

The day after the women’s meeting in 
the old Fool’s Paradise, Squire Kean 
telegraphed to Sacramento for Coon 
Flick, a waiter in a restaurant, to come 
to Digger Flat at once. 

Coon knew not why he was wanted, 
but obeyed the master mind and came. 
Squire Kean met him, and told him brief- 
ly what Digger Flat expected of him. 

“ Jes’ ’s lieve go back, if Tiny is agree. 
able,” said the suave Coon. “ But I don’t 
like to poke in where [ain’t wanted, and 
when I lit out I didn’t feel quite exactly 
welcome. In fact, Squire, I'll tell you 
what I ain’t told mortal man before,” 
and the fool looked into the lawyer’s 
face with his limpid, azure eyes as un- 
clouded as any infant’s. “ Before Moses, 
they both threatened my life if I stayed, 
and gave me just so long to git. I 
begged ’em to let me take one o’ the 
darlin’ children to cheer my lonesome- 
ness, but they said no money could make 
em part with a younker.” 

“Come now, Coon,” said the Squire, 
“that kind of romancing might do to 
fill up the Sacramento hash slingers, but 
I know just about how much you threw 
off on that game.” 

“Hope I may die if I ain’t telling the 
raw truth, Squire: and they both prom 
ised that they ’d bring up the family de 
cent. They ’d’a’ had to take ’em over 
my dead bodyif I’d’a’ thought otherwise: 
and you say he’s just walloped ’em all! 
Beats me how a man can lie like that 
Billy !” 

“ Now, Coon, you’ve had your say, and 
you listentome. You've got to go back 
to that family and stick to them, no 
matter who tries to freeze you out. 
Send them to school a while, then get 
the boys to learn blacksmithing and 
carpentering, and the girls to learn sew- 
ing and cooking. If youdon’t take hold 
and pull, they ’ll all swarm out with the 
Injuns some day.” 
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“Gosh, Squire, I will light in and 
fetch ’em up in good shape. They ’re 
as smart as lightning when they take a 
working streak, but I’m afraid they most 
generally seem to hanker after loafing.” 

“Tt isn’t at all strange to most of us 
that the youngsters inherit a taste for 
resting hard on all occasions,” said the 
mentor. “Just you keep them stirred 
up, that’s all. There’s a dollar for you 
to go and buy some steak and potatoes 
to ‘cook them a square meal, and give 
them a good impression of the prodigal 
father. You load up and start for the 
Paradise. And tomorrow you go in for 
a clean-up in that house. We’re all 
going to give you truck enough to fix it 
up again, and plenty of work afterwards. 
Make ’em keep things clean. That’s one 
step towards decency. And come to me 
for pointers when you get stuck in man- 
aging the ranch, and I’ll pull you out.” 

The pines on Scrub Point were meas- 
uring their longest shadows when the 
long-lost head of the house trudged down 
the trail, laden with his provisions. The 
six were sitting on the porch in a grad- 
uated. row, like an illustration in perspec- 
tive, and sprang up shouting, “ Hello, 
Pap!” “Hello, Coon!” as if he had 


been gone only an hour. 

“T thought Billy ’d git sick of his bar- 
gain,” remarked the husband to his wife, 
as they all swarmed in. 

“D’n’t wan’ go tall,” returned Tiny. 
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“ Pack w’m’n scar’d ’m ou’. Cried I’k 
ba’y all time.” 

There the subject dropped, and the 
Fools took up the old life again. 

To this day the Paradise lifts its head 
under the pines, changed only by addi- 
tional rooms to accommodate the still 
accumulating Flicks, who throng from 
some cheerless limbo for a muffled incar- 
nation on our planet. 

Miss Miranda still continues her re- 
searches for rudimentary soul develop- 
ments, life occasionally being manifested 
in spasmodic tremors of conscience, and 
there are rare days when she avers that 
the recruits from the Paradise to the 
schoolhouse display faint glimmers of 
appreciation for truth and honesty. 

While she agitates the ethics, the 
squire and his wife look out for the do- 
mestic economy of the Flicks, and many 
the demands on strength and purse to 
keep their theories running. Often in 
dejected moods the squire declares that 
the trio of them are rank obstructionists 
to the divine law of progress as set forth 
by the prophet Malthus, and is sure that 
it would be better for humanity in the 
end if the Flicks were left to perish of 
sheer inaninity ; but in happier moods 
he forgets all annoyance and discourage- 
ments, and quite exults in the success of 
the scheme, which the household in pri- 
vacy has come to style “ playing special 
Providence to a set of born fools.” 
Anna C. Murphy. 
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THE mysterious name of FERMER had 
occasionally met the eye of those who 
glance through the daily newspapers. 
Sometimes he was mentioned as a rising 
leader among the anarchists ; sometimes 
as a mystic and dreamer ; who had con- 
ceived an absurd plan of an ideal repub- 
lic ; sometimes as a new popular favorite 
and politician, one not to be carelessly 
ignored. Yet always there was an im- 
penetrable mist of uncertainty about ev- 
erything concerning the man. Some- 
times he was seen in Europe, sometimes 
in America, but his home was unknown, 
and the most enterprising reporter had 
not as yet secured a satisfactory inter- 
view. A few men whose earnest atten- 
tion was drawn to him were aware that he 
was a power among the laboring classes ; 
the mystery surrounding him even they 
had not yet penetrated. 


It was a bleak and windy Sunday 
evening in the month of November, 
when Miss Haven, the singer, entered 
one of the principal churches of San 
Francisco, where she had an engage- 
ment as one of a quartette whose beau- 
tiful rendering of sacred music contrib- 
uted, even more than the golden elo- 
quence of the pulpit, to fill the richly 
cushioned pews. The lights were dim 
in the grand auditorium ; the first com- 
ers were seated silently with wide inter- 
vals between, and over all hung that 
solemn hush characteristic of edifices de- 
voted to religious services. 

Elsie Haven ascended to the choir, 
and choosing the most retired seat, re- 
sumed involuntarily the sad reflections 
that had sullenly beset her on this dreary 





evening. A potent melancholy, strange 
and unwelcome, had overshadowed her 
world without visible cause. She was 
young, accomplished, beautiful in body 
and in soul. Her parents were to her 
but a tender and holy memory, but her 
uncle, rich manufacturer Bordecker, was 
kind and fond of her; of his coldness, 
harshness and injustice to others, “the 
least of these, my brethren,” she knew 
nothing. She was betrothed to Lieu- 
tenant John Condon, and bestowed on 
him all that sacred and immeasurable 
wealth of love that a true woman can 
give. Gentle, brilliant John Condon! 
Almost too brightly burnt the pure 
flame of light within him. What strange 
fate was it that thrust that sensitive 
poet and artist soul into the rigid circle 
of West Point, a prey to iron rules and 
regulations? Probably the blind ambi- 
tion of a father with influence. He grad- 
uated creditably ; then gladly, yet with 
honor, laid down the weapons he had 
taken up unwillingly, and entered like a 
young king the bright realm of literature. 

His first poems fell upon the keen senses 

of a critical world as the notes of an 

unknown, marvelous singer. They were 

read, recited, and sung, from ocean to 

ocean, but even endless repetition could 

not rob them of their beauty. 

Yet after these first lovely notes, the 
singer remained strangely silent. The 
great success of his poems gave him 
pleasure, but it was inferior to that he 
felt in writing them. A grand and am- 
bitious theme now inspired him, and 
filled his mind with splendid images. 
The opening stanzas were written, and 
gave promise of a wonderful perform- 
ance of literary genius. But a singular 
indolence began to affect John Condon. 
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His great poem filled his mind constant- 
ly, and he loved to meditate upon it, 
sketching the glowing verses, but an in- 
superable disinclination to take up the 
pen formed a serious obstacle to his 
progress. His friends begged him to 
continue the work, and even Elsie on 
more than one occasion gently urged 
this; but still he procrastinated, and 
the golden stream of time flowed on. 

The deep tones of the organ roused 
Elsie from her reverie, and perceiving 
that the other singers had taken their 
places she joined them. The prelimi- 
nary exercises were performed, and the 
minister rose to deliver his discourse. 
His subject was, “The Second Coming.” 
He entered upon his topic with that 
rich and fervid eloquence for which he 
was celebrated. At last he spoke of the 
infidel, the atheist, and the anarchist, 
and with stern contempt he uttered the 
familiar names of those leaders to whom 
popular belief ascribed the desire of un- 
furling the red flag of anarchy. Lastly 
there fell from his lips the name of FEr- 
MER, and he warmed with his theme into 
a torrent of fiery denunciation. 

“QO, well would it be for these mis- 
guided men,” he cried, “if they could 
listen to the burning words of one more 
eloquent than I, that they might escape 
the frightful abyss into which they are 
about to plunge forever. ‘The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together’ for a deliverance Christ alone 
can bestow. Justice pursues ; vengeance 
thunders ; conscience shoots its clear 
and ghastly flashes; Satan sways his 
baleful sceptre; death reigns over all, 
trampling the nations under the hoofs 
of that terrible pale horse; and after 
death ‘hell follows.’ Such is the state 
of man; nor is there any hope for him 
but in the Redeemer. Until that Sun 
of eternity arise, a canopy of perdition 
and despair, ‘clouds and ever during 
dark surround him,’ and he turns on 

‘every side ‘eyes that roll in vain to 
find the piercing ray, and find no dawn.’ 
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“ What think you of Christ ? How are 
you treating him who came, and who 
seeks to save you? Will you receive 
and obey him, or are you resolved still 
to say, ‘ Not this man, but Barabbas ?’ 
Soon the Saviour will come again, and 
very differently. ‘Behold, he cometh 
with clouds, and every eye shall see 
him, and they also which pierced him, 
and all kindreds of the earth shall wail 
because of him.’ And then, when you 
call upon mountains to cover you, and 
abysses to shelter you, how will your 
present conduct appear? And whata 
wail will be yours when, shattering your 
soul, that sentence shall be pronounced : 
‘ Depart, accursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the Devil and his angels.’ 

“The consciousness of guilt is the 
prophecy of vengeance ; and until shel- 
tered in Jesus, all stand helpless and 
hopeless, exposed to the lurid cloud 
which is only suspended for a while,— 
only waits till it shall have been charged 
and burdened with storms, and fires, and ° 
every deadly material, when it will break 
and beat forever on their heads, and 
pour a delugeof eternal wrath upon their 
souls.” 

The speaker closed his discourse and 
knelt down to pray. As he prayed, El- 
sie’s eyes were drawn to the gallery, and 
held there by a strong fascination. A 
man of striking appearance stood erect, 
close to the railing, gazing steadily down 
upon the kneeling minister. His face 
was white and ghastly, as if from severe 
illness ; his black hair was cropped close- 
ly ; a black mustache with drooping ends 
gave him an expression of fierceness ; 
his dark eyes gleamed with vital fire, 
belying the deathly pallor of his face. 
He wore a long cloak, beneath which it 
could be seen that he carried one arm 
bandaged ina sling. His bearing was 
dignified and unmistakably military. 

As the minister rose at the conclusion 
of his supplication, he, too, beheld this 
strange figure gazing down upon him 
with fiery eyes; he remained fixed in 
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astonishment, and thus the attention of 
the whole congregation was drawn to 
the gallery. The stranger, never taking 
his eyes from the minister, slowly raised 
his right hand, with forefinger extended, 
and shook it warningly at the object of 
his notice. 

“ Attention,” he said at last, with a 
voice so full of command that there was 
a general involuntary start. Then he 
continued with slow and distinct utter- 
ance, strongly emphasizing his words 
with hisextended hand. “ You long for 
the Christ to come: He ts here now on 
the earth. But when he appears, you 
Christians will not accept him. You 
wait, one and all, to crucify him again.” 
Slowly wrapping his cloak about him, he 
turned and left the church with a steady 
step, without seeming to notice the hor- 
rified people who shrank from him on 
either hand as he passed by. 


II. 


On that bleak Sunday evening Doctor 
Winthrop, one of the leading physicians 
of the city, was sitting in the little study 
and library attached to his office whena 
visitor was announced. Winthrop mut- 
tered a mild malediction, for he was just 
reading one of Condon’s poems. He laid 
the book down reluctantly, and in re- 
sponse to his curt directions a young 
man entered the room. He was of me- 
dium height, erect and graceful ; his face 
was pale, and had a brilliant, nervous 
beauty ; his eyes were blue, the pupils 
very large and dark, and luminous with 
a pure and splendid light ; neither mus- 
tache nor beard hid the fine, sensitive 
lines of his mouth. He was well dressed 
in black, and wore an overcoat trimmed 
with fine fur. His hands were white, 


and a magnificent diamond shone ina 
ring on his right thumb. 

Doctor Winthrop, with astonishment, 
recognized his visitor at once as John 
Condon, whose genius he greatly ad- 
mired. He rose and advanced to meet 
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the poet, saying: “Mr. Condon, I be- 
lieve! I amhonored,sir. I ama stran- 
ger to you, I suppose, but you are to me 
a friend well known and admired. Be 
seated.” 

Condon sank into a large,! leather- 
covered chair, and said: “It is Iwho am 
honored. I know you well, too, by rep- 
utation. Who does not? So I have 
ventured to come to you to ask a little 
advice. It isa mere trifle, I think. I 
trust you will not laugh at me. I came 
only to please others whose anxiety for 
my health is entirely overwrought.” 

“ Trifles should never be disregarded,” 
replied Winthrop, looking at him intently 
and gravely. ‘“ What is this that seems 
to have alarmed your friends more than 
it has you?” 

Condon, with a slight laugh as if he 
thought it a foolish thing, began to de- 
scribe certain peculiar symptoms that 
had occasioned him slight physical dis- 
comfort. The doctor listened, asked a 
few questions, and his face became very 
grave. He sat with his}hands on the 
arms of his chair, gazing at Condon’s 
refined and noble face, clearly revealed 
in the soft light that fell upon him. A 
sharp and keen grief pierced his heart 
like a sword-thrust. His rugged brows 
contracted with pain. Unable to endure 
quietly what he felt, he rose and began 
pacing up and down the room. 

“ This numbness of the tongue trou- 
bles me most,” continued Condon, in his 
clear tones ; “have you some remedy 
that will relieve it?” 

Winthrop did not reply, but continued 
his steady walk. Condon looked up, and 
something in the Doctor’s face and man- 
ner impressed hini ominously. 

“Tt is not serious, is it?” he asked in 
atone purely of surprise. 

Still Winthrop did not reply. At last 
he cleared his throat gruffly, ending with 
something like a groan, and threw him- 
self down ina chairin the shadow,— his 
face frowning and gloomy like a mask, 
his eyes fixed on Condon. The twomen 
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looked at each other in silence, and all 
pleasant things seemed to vanish, and 
an atmosphere cold and dismal to envel- 
op them. 

“It is very serious,” said the Doctor 
in a hollow voice. 

His tone and expression, more than 
his words, struck the sensitive Condon 
with a dire significance, yet the poet’s 
face expressed only deep surprise and 
lingering incredulity. His lips com- 
pressed, and drawing a deep breath he 
said firmly : 

“Tell me how serious. Do not hide 
anything from me. You could not do 
me a greater unkindness. What is it?” 

“An obscure and unusual nervous 
disease, little known or understood by 
medical men,” said Winthrop. “And 
yet it is the misfortune and humiliation 
of a physician sometimes to know the 
disease better than he knows the rem- 
edy. In some mysterious maladies our 
science halts and gropes blindly.” He 
spoke hesitatingly and mournfully. 

Condon’s face expressed bewilder- 
ment. “Is there no remedy, then?” he 
asked, with a sort of horror. 

Winthrop shook his head. “I will not 
deceive you with false hopes,” he said. 

“T should never forgive you if you 
did,” said Condon. 

There was a silence, hard to endure,— 
hard to break. Condon seemed lost in 
painful thought, and there was a look of 
deep grief on his face. He recovered 
himself with a start. 

“Tell me — how long I can live,” he 
said, rising hastily. 

“Ask me no more,” said Winthrop 
kindly and sadly. 

“Tell me; I must know,” cried Con- 
don vehemently. 

“Not more than two months,” mut- 
tered the Doctor, after a long pause. 

“Two months! My God, how I have 
squandered precious time! I shall never 
finish my work.”” He sank down in his 
chair as if overcome. His head fell on 


his breast. “ Poor Elsie,” he murmured. 
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The Doctor offered him a restorative, 
which he refused. “Goodby, sir,” he 
said, rising again. “ I thank you for tell- 
ing me. I am in a great hurry.” He 
shook Winthrop’s hand, and departed 
abruptly. 

When Elsie left the church, she was 
greatly disappointed at not meeting Con- 
don, who often came to walk home with 
her on Sunday evenings. Her singular 
depression of spirits made her disap- 
pointment more keen. She walked rap- 
idly to her home at Mr. Bordecker’s 
great mansion, and entering the silent 
parlor, where the full blaze of the chan- 
deliers seemed mockery, she sat down 
at the piano, and began playing grand 
and solemn symphonies, while her 
thoughts went back again to the start- 
ling scene at the church, and the strange 
man who had asserted that Christ was 
again on the earth. Was hea madman? 
Then never did madness appear in 
stronger and more rational guise. 

She was still seated at the piano when 
the bell rang and Condon entered the 
parlor. She rose with a glad exclama- 
tion, and met him with both white hands 
extended. She wore a dark, rich dress, 
with a white shawl about her shoulders. 
There was a bunch of chrysanthemums 
at her belt, and a white rosebud in her 
dark hair. 

“T am glad to see you,” she said. “I 
have been so lonely and sad all day. 
But you look pale; are you ill?” 

“ Come,” he said, leading her toward 
the piano, “play again that ‘ Gloria’; it 
sounded grandly from the street.” 

She played it as he wished, and then 
turned to him with a bright smile, and 
began chatting happily. 

“T looked everywhere for you at 
church this evening,” she said, “ but was 
disappointed.” 

“An engagement detained me,” he 
said. “I am sorry I did not go. I shail 
be there next Sunday.” 

A mournful tone in his voice caught 
her attention, although he tried to speak 
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lightly. The added pallor of his face 
again disturbed her. 

“ You are not well,” she said anxious- 
ly. “Have you consulted a physician 
yet, as I told you? I seethat I must be- 
gin to be guardian of your health, since 
you will yourself take no care.” 

A struggle was taking place in Con- 
don’s mind. Heand Elsie were to be 
married in a few weeks, and Doctor 
Winthrop had assured him that he could 
not live longer than two months. Should 
he keep his dreadful secret until it be- 
came actually necessary to reveal it, or 
should he disclose it to Elsie at once? 
It was distressing in the last degree to 
reveal it, — it seemed cruel injustice to 
conceal it, and “sadness uncommuni- 
cated ” was terrible to him. 

Elsie could not help perceiving his 
great disquiet, and gently, yet with 
alarm, she besought him to tell her the 
cause. At last, his resolve was taken. 
He took her hands, and gazed long and 
with tender melancholy on her fair face 
and lovely hair. 

“Elsie,” he said, “knowing you and 
loving you as I do, I feel that it would 
be wrong to conceal from you any sor- 
row, however great and distressing.” 

He paused, and she waited with di- 
lated eyes. 

“T am very ill,” he continued. “ What 
I thought were trifles prove to be very 
serious.” 

“ How did you learn this?” she asked 
breathlessly and very pale. 

“ T have consulted Doctor Winthr op. 
He pronounces my malady in the last 
degree serious.” 

Her swift intuition attached a dread 
significance to his words. She trembled, 
and clung to him wildly. 

“Q no! O no! not that,” she moaned. 
“He does not know. There are others 
more skillful. I—I—” she suddenly 
drooped and lay in his arms as if lifeless. 

At that moment there was a fierce 
ring at the door, heavy steps in the hall, 
and an angry voice muttering curses. 
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The door flew open, and Mr. Bordecker 
strode in,— a furious frown on his brow, 
and his coarse face dark with rage. 
“Hallo, Condon, is that you?” he 
roared hoarsely. “ Have you heard about 
this devilish business? Brown, my cash- 
ier, has skipped with one hundred thous- 
and dollars. Damn him —damn him!” 


III. 


Etsiz Haven contended bravely 
against fate. She refused to accept 
Doctor Winthrop’s dictum as final. Not 
only were all physicians of note in the 
city consulted, but the most eminent 
medical men ofthe East were applied to. 
It was vain. Although some of the les- 
ser men were found perfectly willing to 
treat the patient for a handsome consid- 
eration, yet nearly allagreed that Doctor 
Winthrop’s keen perception had justly 
estimated the gravity of the case. All 
this time Elsie had sent up unceasing 
petitions to God that He would save 
from death the one so dear to her; but 
now a black night of sorrow seemed 
closing down upon her, in which she 
wandered despairing and desolate. 

In those dark days the memory of the 
strange man who had spoken in the 
church came back to her again and again, 
and at night she saw him in her dreams, 
and heard him say: “Christ is here now 
on the earth.” A singular, wild hope 
began to spring up in her heart,—a hope 
she hardly dared at first to breathe even 
to herself ; but as day by day it grew 
more familiar, she cried out in her soul 
that it was not impious. What if it were 
true? What if Christ had really come 
again to this sin-laden earth, and some- 
where in mysterious seclusion was calm- 
ly awaiting the appointed time when he 
should come forth in kingly glory to 
judge the world? Othat she could find 
him! One touch of his immortal hand 
would banish that implacable malady 
which was drawing John Condon down 
to the grave. 
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This mad hope flashed through her 
veins like strong wine. One resolve pos- 
sessed her, —to find the man who had 
made that bold and confident announce- 
ment in the church, and learn from his 
lips where —in what awful and sublime 
spot — the Messiah waited until his day 
was come. Thenceforth her days were 
spent in wandering about the city, on 
foot, in the street cars, or in her coupé, 
with her eyes on the alert for the object 
of her search: but she looked in vain. 

One evening she called at Doctor 
Winthrop’s office, to learn if he had yet 
received a reply from a celebrated phy- 
sician in the City of Mexico, whom he had 
* addressed on the subject of Condon’s ill- 
ness. Winthrop had received the letter, 
but it contained nothing encouraging. 
The learned doctor's opinion merely co- 
incided with that of other eminent mem- 
bers of the profession. 

Elsie was plunged in deep despond- 
ency. Hope seemed extinct. While 
she was sadly musing, the door shook 
under two loud knocks. She rose and 
went into the adjoining parlor, closing 
the folding doors. Doctor Winthrop 
called to the visitor to come in, just as 
two more heavy blows testified to his 
impatience. 

The door flew open, and a tall man of 
imposing presence entered the office. 
He wore a long cloak, and carried his 
left hand and forearm bandaged and in 
a sling. Winthrop started up in sur- 
prise, for he recognized the newcomer as 
the strange man who had interrupted the 
services at the church,—he himself hav- 
ing been present on that occasion. 

“You are Doctor Winthrop,” said the 
stranger, in a loud, bold voice. “Very 
well; I have a little work for you to do.” 
He took his arm from the sling and said, 
“ Remove those bandages and show me 
that you are no bungler.” 

Though provoked by the man’s man- 
ner, Winthrop began to take off the 
bandages, which had been applied with 
great skill. As he removed the last one 
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he started with amazement. A natural 
amputation of the member had taken 
place. The flesh of the hand and wrist 
had mortified and sloughed away untila 
natural line of demarcation was reached, 
which had formed between the sound 
flesh and the gangrened part. Here 
the flesh had healed perfectly, leaving 
nothing but the bare bones of the wrist 
and hand projecting. 

“You think that is odd surgery, do 
you not?” said the stranger coolly. 
“Very good. I suppose all men would 
not survive it. When yoursurprise has 
left you, press back the flesh, and take 
your little saw, and cut away those use- 
less bones. Would that they were 
clothed with good flesh again !”’ 

“Tt is singular, indeed,” said Win- 
throp. “ Have youany objection to giv- 
ing me a little history of your injury 
and cure?” 

“None at all,” replied the stranger. 
“ My hand was spoiled by an explosion. 
Afterward, for a time, I resided in damp 
quarters without sufficient light. Peste/ 
If I had not left them, I should have 
been napping among quiet people this 
night. And, after all, if the sage doctor 
of Dinklespiel had not stumbled upon 
me, I had been worms’ meat presently. 
But, you see, I was obliged to leave be- 
fore he had finished his work.” 

“Where is the doctor who conducted 
this wonderful operation?” asked Win- 
throp. 

“It was what they call Nature that 
conducted the operation ; but the doctor 
who assisted exists honestly in the an- 
cient town of Dinklespiel, in Bavaria. 
Call upon him if you happen that way, 
my friend; you will spend a half hour 
without yawning.” 

Winthrop now brought his surgical 
instruments, and quickly removed the 
projecting bones and replaced the ne- 
cessary bandages. 

“ How much money do you yearn for ?” 
asked the stranger, with a sardonic 
smile, when the operation was finished. 
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“Keep your money,” replied Win- 
throp, offended, “but leave me these 
bones if you will, for a curiosity.” 

“God! no!” ejaculated the stranger. 
“They must go to the tomb of my an- 
cestors. to await ny coming. But you 
shall not work for naught.” 

“May I ask where that tomb is?”’ said 
the Doctor curiously. 

“In the bloodstained soil of Europe,” 
replied the stranger grimly. “ A capa- 
cious charnel-house !”’ 

He wrapped up the bones carefully, 
and concealed them in a deep pocket, 
then threw down a double gold eagle on 
the table, and left the room with a bold 
stride, banging the door behind him. 

Scarcely was the stranger gone, when 
the folding doors were suddenly thrown 
open, and Elsie entered hastily, her face 
pale, and intense excitement showing 
in her eyes and manner. 

“Gone! Has he gone ?” she cried, 
“‘T must speak with him.” 

She left the office and ran down the 
long staircase to the street. She looked 
eagerly up and down, and at last saw the 
stranger in the bluish glare of an elec- 
tric light striding along down the side- 
walk. She pursued him eagerly, jostling 
and jostled by the crowd. Many turned 
their heads to gaze at her curiously. 

His pace was rapid and the chase was 
long. He left the more brilliant streets, 
and entered a shabby part of the city, 
and soon she found herself drawn into 
that region of wretchedness and crime 
known as the Barbary Coast. 

Once she stopped, as there rushed 
upon her a consciousness of the possible 
foily and madness of her mission ; but 
she went on again, past steaming dives 
and foul dens of sin and misery. Filthy 
forms brushed against her, evil eyes 
leered at her, drunken yells and maud- 
lin songs and horrid laughter stung her 
ears. At last, fifty feet ahead of her, 
she saw the stranger enter a low door- 
way. 

She paused before it faintly. 


It was 
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avile saloon. There wasascreen before 
the door, but inside all was dim with a 
haze of tobacco smoke mingled with the 
fumes of liquor, which floated out and 
sickened her. A babble of coarse voices 
came out of this fifthy fog. She hesi- 
tated only a moment. There the man 
had gone, and she must follow. She 
drew a long breath, and stepped inside. 

The floor was covered with sawdust ; 
a number of small tables stood about 
the room, and a crowd of men was sit- 
ting or standing around them, playing 
cards, and smoking and drinking. They 
seemed to be foreigners,—French and 
Italians. A bar occupied one end of 
the room, with the usual rows of bottles‘ 
and glasses, and the bartender, a dark, 
handsome man, with a gaudy red neck- 
tie, and his oily hair parted in the mid- 
dle, was regarding her with a look of 
surprise and bold admiration. The man 
she had been pursuing was not in the 
room. 

There were sharp tones of astonish- 
ment, rising above the rattle of talk,— 
the noise of glasses set down hastily,— 
the grating of chairs over the floor,—a 
sound of eager rising and turning, and 
the eyes of forty rude men were fixed 
upon her. 

She shrank before that baleful gaze. 
Turning to the bartender in desperation 
she asked: . 

“Where is the man who just en- 
tered ?” 

“Which one? Good many men ‘ave 
enter, you see,” replied the man with 
bold familiarity. 

“ A tall man with his arm in a sling,’ 
explained Elsie anxiously. 

The bartender shrugged his shoulders 
and replied : 

“A man wiz his arm in a sling ees 
not astrange sight. I ’ave seen plenty.” 

Then many of the men began to talk 
vehemently in Italian. They shot bub- 
bling sentences at the bartender, who 
replied loudly and volubly. In the midst 
of the uproar, Elsie caught one word 
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repeated several times: “Carnadine.” 
At last the bartender said to her: 

“W’at ees his name—dis man you 
want? Do you know him ?” 

“No,” cried Elsie despairingly, “but 
I saw him enter this place a few mo- 
ments ago.” 

This seemed to amuse the bartender, 
and he spoke to the others and laughed 
coarsely. The men now gathered close 
around her. Some of them addressed 
her rudely. She felt that she was in 
great danger, and grew pale with terror. 

Suddenly a ray of light came to her,— 
the remembrance ot a song she had sung 
on the evening that the strange man 
appearedinthe church. If he were now 
within reach of her voice, could she not 
summon him with a call more impera- 
tive than the loudest scream of terror? 
Stepping back from the offensive group 
around-her, she said, with a gesture full 
of dignity : 

“Stand back, please; I will sing to 
you.” 

The men did not seem to understand, 
but the bartender explained her mean- 
ing to them, and there was a chorus of 
acclamations. They fell back a little 
and waited. Striving as well as she 
could with the foul atmosphere, Elsie 
began the solo from the forty-sixth 
psalm, “ There is a river,”— her clear, 
pure voice sounding strangely among 
those baneful surroundings. 

The men were silent and still as _ stat- 
ues, but outside there was soon a shuf- 
fling of many feet on the sidewalk, —a 
hum of surprised voices,— a crowding at 
the door, and strange, wild faces peered 
through the unpainted upper panes of 
the windows. As she sang, she heard a 
door open behind her. Instinctively she 


turned and saw the man she had followed 
standing in the doorway gazing at her 
steadily. 

“ Whom have we here ?”’ he said with 
deep surprise. He stepped forward, took 
her arm, and turned her face to the light. 
“The little singer of the church; I 
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thought so,” he ejaculated. ‘ What are 
you doing here?” 

“T came to see you—I followed you,” 
she said, looking at him with awe. “I 
have an important question to ask you. 
It is a question of life and death.” 

“Come with me, then,” he replied. 
“You are brave, but very rash; you 
never should have come here.” 

He spoke to the men in Italian, and 
they fell back respectfully. He took 
Elsie by the hand, as he would a child, 
the crowd at the door parted silently, 
and he led her out of the den and away 
from that dangerous locality. 

They soon reached a more respectable 
part of the city, and entered a quiet 
street lined with fine residences, which 
were brilliantly lighted and revealed 
through half-drawn curtains glimpses of 
rich and elegant interiors. 

“Now your question,” said the stran- 
ger at last,as heclasped his hands behind 
him and walked more slowly. 

Elsie hesitated painfully. A hundred 
doubts oppressed her, and a hundred 
fears assailed her; but above them all 
loomed Condon’s approaching fate. At 
last she said in tremulous tones : 

“Do you — remember — the — the 
words you spoke in the church ?” 

“ Yes,” he replied. 

“Ts it true,—is it true?” she asked, 
with the most intense earnestness, stop- 
ping and clasping her hands appealingly. 

The stranger regarded her with keen 
scrutiny, and said: 

“Do not give way to foolish agitation. 
Ever be calm.” After a pause he con- 
tinued, “I fully believe it to be true.” 

“Where is he?” asked Elsie in an 
awe-struck whisper. “I implore you to 
tell me. I must see him.” 

Again the stranger’s keen 
searched her. 

“Let us be perfectly rational,” he 


eyes 


said. ‘ Why do you wish to see the one 
of whom we speak ? Is it devout curios- 
ity?” 


“ No, no, not curiosity,” she cried. “I 
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want to ask him to heal one who is about 
to die.” Here her fortitude gave way, 
and she burst into convulsive sobs and 
tears. 

The stranger was touched. He seemed 
to comprehend hertrouble. He tapped 
her shoulder, and said kindly, “ Do not 
cry ; some one may observe you.” 

They walked on silently until she be- 
came more composed. Then he said 
thoughtfully : 

“You are a young woman of intelli- 
gence and refinement. I can imagine 
that a mind overcome with grief has led 
you on your strange quest of tonight. I 
fully believe that the Messiah who is to 
save the world is here. But there is 
nothing in common between you and me. 
Your ideal and my reality may differ 
widely. The one of whom I speak has 
immense power in the world, which he 
exercises with a sublime justice that is 
more than human, for the welfare of 
oppressed humanity. In fact, his great 
strength has sprung from his godlike 
justice alone. No other being on earth 
could acquire and wield the power he 
possesses. But I will tell you no more. 
Your mind is too thoroughly imbued 
with conventional superstition. You 
could only misunderstand. In regard to 
healing the sick, I have never witnessed 
an exhibition of his power in that direc- 
tion, although I do not doubt that he 
possesses it. I will tell you where heis, 
— at least, where you may find him at 
present, and if you visit him I believe 
that you will not meet with disappoint- 
ment.” 

He took out a pocket-book, and step- 
ping to a street lamp wrote afew words 
awkwardly, with his single hand, and 
tore the leaf out. 

“ There is the address,” he said, “and 
my name also, that he may know who 
sent you. I bid you a kind adieu. I 


hope the sick may recover, and that 
good fortune will smile upon you.” He 
turned abruptly, and disappeared. 

Now, when all danger seemed over 
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and she had secured what she desired, a 
sudden terror seized Elsie. Holding 
the precious paper tightly in her hand, 
she hurried homeward, and reached her 
room breathless and almost exhausted. 

The gas was lighted. With trembling 
hands she unfolded the paper, and read 
the strange address, written in huge, 
bold letters. 


“FERMER. 
No.— Sultana Square, W.C., London.” 


Below was the name: 
“ Jerome Carnadine.” 


Elsie stood for a long time rigidly, 
holding the paper, while in her swift 
thoughts there passed in review all that 
she had read or heard of the mysterious 
man whose name was now before her. 
Asshe reflected, her excited imagination _ 
lent wings to her hopes. With ecstatic 
faith she saw a golden future spread 
before her. Counting neither toil nor 
danger, she murmured with devout joy, 
“T will go. O Father, guide and strengh- 
en me!” 


IV. 


THE next day Elsie started on her 
long journey to England. She told no 
one her real object in going, as she knew 
it would be difficult to give a reason for 
her faith, or to convince others that she 
was justified in it. After many weary 
days, when trains and steamers seemed 
hopelessly dilatory, she reached London, 
and one dark, dismal morning set out for 
the goal of her strange pilgrimage. 

She found that No. — Sultana Square 
was a large gloomy house, not far from 
the British Museum. With her heart 
throbbing painfully, she rang the bell. 
There was a long delay ; but just as she 
was summoning courage to ring again, 
the door opened. A tall, elderly lady 
appeared. Her features were imposing 
and severe, but her eyes were beautiful 
and kind. There was about her an air 
of queenly authority and benevolence. 
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“Does Mr. Fermer live here?” in- 
quired Elsie timidly. 

“Who directed you here, and what is 
your business with him ?” asked the lady, 
regarding her closely. 

Elsie at once handed her the paper 
that Carnadine had given her, together 
with her own card. The lady calmly 
read both, and said, “Come in, Miss 
Haven.” 

Elsie was ushered into a large. quaint 
entrance hall. A bright fire crackled in 
a large fireplace. The floor was polished, 
and on it sprawled a huge lion’s skin. 
There were settees against the walls, and 
large chairs standing about. The effect 
was severely simple. 

“ Be seated,” said the lady, and obey- 
ing her gesture, Elsie sank into one of 
the large chairs. There came to her ears 


the sharp, rapid clicking of a telegraph 
instrument. 

“What is your business with Fer- 
mer ?” asked the lady again. 

“TI wish to see him very much,” re- 
plied Elsie, earnestly. 


“He cannot be disturbed,” said the 
lady. “You must tell me what you 
wish.” 

“TI cannot, I cannot,” cried Elsie 
starting up in great distress. “I must 
see him myself. I have come so far,— 
from California,—do not turn me away. 
I can tell no one but him.” 

“Ts it so, indeed ?” said the lady mus- 
ingly. Suddenly she approached Elsie 
closely, and gazed full in her face with a 
stern and piercing gaze; but in a mo- 
ment her eyes softened, and she smiled 
a sweet, kindly smile. 

“Sit down, child,” she said gently. 
“ Youare no Charlotte Corday. Perhaps 
you can see him, since you have come 
so far. Excuse me for a moment.” 

She left the room,—the ticking of the 
instrument sounding more loudly as the 
door was opened. She feturned in a mo- 
ment and said, “ Come this way, please.” 

With deep agitation Elsie advanced, 
and passing the doorway, found herself 
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in a small, bare room furnished with 
dark wood. The walls were hung with 
diagrams, and plans, and sheets of fig- 
ures. At one side near a window was a 
large desk covered with papers. At this 
desk sat a man of about thirty years of 
age, powerful, well formed, and of me- 
dium height. His head was massive, 
his features strong, his eyes gray, frank, 
and keen. His hair was cut closely, and 
he wore neither beard nor mustache. 
He was dressed in a plain gray suit. 
On the desk was a telegraph instrument, 
and as Elsie entered he had one hand 
extended, rapidly transmitting a mes- 
sage. He bowed to her without rising, 
and said : 

“ Excuse me,—be seated. I am Fer- 
mer. Whatdo you wish?” As he spoke 
he continued his swift manipulation of 
the instrument. 

Elsie remained standing, gazing at 
him with bewilderment and deep trouble. 
The pictures of her imagination were so 
false, that she felt confused and very 
faint. 

He saw her distress, rose quickly, 
drew up a chair, and made her sit down. 
Then he brought her a glass of water, 
and she soon recovered. 

“ You are better now,” he said kindly. 
“ My mother has told me that you are 
from California. It must be an impor- 
tant mission that has brought you so 
far. I perceive you were directed hither 
by Jerome Carnadine, who is now in San 
Francisco. If I can serve you, I will do 
so gladly.” 

She looked at him earnestly, and was 
deeply impressed with his strong and 
noble bearing. A newtriumphant faith 
sprang up in her soul. She spoke with 
reverence, yet without fear. 

“JT came to ask your help,” she said. 
“Jerome Carnadine told me that you 
have more than mortal power,— that you 
are the one destined to save the world. 
Tell me, have you the power to heal the 
sick as did Jesus of Nazareth ?” 

Fermer was silent for a few moments, 
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bending on her a strange and thoughtful 
look. 

“Tell me about it,” he said gently. 
“Who is sick, and what is the malady ?” 

Elsie gave clearly and briefly the par- 
ticulars of Condon’s illness, and the 
many unsuccessful efforts to obtain re- 
lief. She did not conceal the fact that 
she was betrothed to him. 

Fermer listened attentively, and then 
after a brief reflection said, “ Excuse me 
for a time.” 

He went to the desk and began tele- 
graphing rapidly. Then he waited, erect 
and silent. Atintervals messages came 
to him, which he answered promptly. 
At last he rose, and approached Elsie 
with a smile. 

“He will recover,” he said. “Return 
to California at once and tell him that. 
I rejoice with you. He will recover.” 

Elsie gazed at him as if hardly believ- 
ing her senses. 

“ Did you say —he will live?” she said 
breathlessly. 

“ He will live,” repeated Fermer giad- 





ly. 
She seized his confident assurance ea- 
gerly, with a happy relief. She did not 
doubt. She felt that Fermer possessed 
great power. She did not know the 
quality of that power, nor could she 
estimate its extent ; she could only trust 
it joyously. 

“T do not know how to thank you,” 
she said. 

“Tt is needless,” replied Fermer. “My 
pleasure is hardlylessthan yours. Adieu. 
I wish you a pleasant journey and a 
happy return home.” 

He held the door open for her, and she 
passed again to the entrance hall. The 
mother of Fermer advanced to meet her. 

“ Adieu, madame,” said Elsie, bowing. 
“T shall never forget your kindness to 
me.” 

“ Adieu, my child,” replied the lady, 
bending down to kiss her forehead. 
“When you visit London again, come to 
see me.” 
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Elsie felt that she was honored by an 
invitation of no ordinary character ; she 
expressed her thanks simply and grate- 
fully, then took her leave and again 
found herself in the dark, foggy London 
streets. As she descended the steps, she 
met a man coming up. His hat was 
drawn low on his forehead, but with one 
swift glance she recognized Pyrrhus 
Brown, Mr. Bordecker’s defaulting cash- 
ier. 

Elsie’s return was speedy and pleasant. 
Each day her belief in Condon’s recov- 
ery became more real to her. When 
she arrived home, she hastened to him 
full of joy and enthusiasm, to assure him 
of his return to health, and her buoyant 
confidence so revived him that he really 
seemed better, and his more alarming 
symptoms subsided. But though he often 
asked her the reasonof her new hope, 
she never revealed to him her strange 
interview with Fermer. 

One day not long after Elsie’s return, 
Condon sent for a German barber whom 
he usually employed. This man, like 
many of his countrymen of that calling, 
was also a sort of surgeon and dentist, 
having taken a certain medical course 
at a university. After performing his 
tonsorial duties in discreet silence, he 
eagerly told Condon of a German phy- 
sician of great skill,—a Doctor Till, — 
who had lately arrived in San Francisco, 
and urged him strenuously to consult 
him. Condon repulsed him wearily, 
but the man persisted in his importuni- 
ties until he obtained Condon’s promise 
to visit the doctor at once. 

Incredulous, yet curious, Condon 
called the next day at the address given 
him by the barber. Dr. Till was an 
aged German, whose dress showed that 
he had but recently left his native coun- 
try. He greeted his visitor warmly, and 
seemed acquainted with Condon’s char- 
acter and genius: Condon stated at 
once the object of his visit. After list- 
ening with close attention, Doctor Till 
said : 
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“TI happen to have delved a little 
deeper than those doctors who have ig- 
norantly given you up to die. ‘Dum 
vivimus, vivamus is anexcellent creed.” 

From a case on the table he took a 
vial of dark liquid. 

“ This is not the elixir of life,” he said, 
holding it up, “ but it is a sovereign rem- 
edy.” 

He gave Condon directions for its 
use, with some suggestions of a hygienic 
nature, and assured him that its employ- 
ment would restore him to health. 

Then, dismissing the subject, he 
plunged into a stream of brilliant con- 
versation. The Doctor spoke English 
fluently, and Condon soon perceived 
that he wasa man of deep learning, and 
keen and original ideas. From the do- 
main of physics he passed to the realms 
of poetry, art, and metaphysics, and two 
or three delightful hours had passed be- 
fore Condon went away, surprised and 
pleased at having met such a remarka- 
ble man, and promising himself many 
more pleasant visits to the German sa- 
vant. 

He used the remedy as directed, and 
from that time began to grow better; but 
when, a few days afterwards, he called 
on Doctor Till to express his gratitude, 
the old German had departed, no one 
knew whither. 

Condon rapidly regained his health, 
and Elsie, deeply thankful, fully believed 
that Fermer possessed power more than 
mortal. Jn April Condon and Elsie 
were married, and they lived in felicity 
many golden days. 


V. 


In order that a story may end happily, 
the curtain must fall betimes. About a 
year after Condon’s marriage his malady 
returned. When he became aware of 
this, he at once sought for the vial given 
him by Doctor Till, but it could not be 
found. The precious liquid that might 
have again preserved his life had been 
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carelessly mislaid or lost. It was 
searched for desperately, but in vain. 

Doctor Till was advertised for, but no 
answer ever came. Elsie, in her despair, 
bitterly reproached Fermer. His pre- 
tended supernatural power did not exist 
after all, and Condon owed his brief re- 
cuperation solely to the chance nostrum 
of a wandering empiric. But her re- 
proaches died away in poignant grief, 
for the gentle, brilliant Condon sank 
and expired. His great poem remained 
unfinished, for even after his temporary 
recovery he had not succeeded in apply- 
ing himself to the work. 

Some months after Condon’s death, 
Elsie was sitting sadly in her own apart 
ments in Mr. Bordecker’s house, when 
she was summoned to the parlor to meet 
a gentleman who desired to see her. She 
went down slowly and listlessly. As 
she entered, some one standing at the 
window turned to meet her. 

She gave a start of astonishment. 
was Fermer ! 

She greeted him mournfully, and they 
sat down and regarded each other for a 
moment in silence. Elsie was pale and 
sorrowful, but her mourning dress rather 
enhanced than obscured her gentle beau- 
ty. Fermer still bore himself with the 
air of noble strength that she had ob- 
served and admired before. Although 
she had reproached him in her heart, 
yet now, in his presence, she felt nothing 
but confidence, and theadmiration awak- 
ened by everything grand and noble. 

“It is not strange that you are sur- 
prised to see me here,” said Fermer 
gently. “Do you remember, when you 
came to London to see me, I said that 
an important mission must have brought 
you sofar? Nowthat I have come from 
London to see you, perhaps you may 
repeat my words tome. My mission zs 
important. 

“Tn the first place, I must justify my- 
self to you. You came to me with a 
strange, fanciful idea, which you had 
received from that bold, wild soldier of 
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fortune, Jerome Carnadine, a man of 
singular ability, whom I regard highly 
for his superior military genius. Prob 
ably you seized, in your despair, some 
thing that in your calmer moments you 
would have rejected. However, you 
believed, and your belief led to a resolve 
which you carried out with courage and 
determination that compel admiration. 
When you appealed to me, and attrib- 
uted to me the character of the Messiah,, 
I knew that Carnadine’s powerful mind 
had influenced you strongly. I at once 
telegraphed to Doctor Till, of Dinkle- 
spiel, in Bavaria, a man whom I believed 
to be the most learned and skillful phy- 
sician in Europe. I described the case 
of your friend. He replied that he could 
restore him to health. As he was sub- 
ject to my orders, I instructed him to 
proceed at oftce to San Francisco, and 
attend to thecase. I did not undeceive 
you in regard to the character you sup- 
posed me to possess, because I wished 
you to return with undiminished confi- 
dence and enthusiasm to inspire with 
like emotions your sick friend. Perhaps 
I was wrong in this. 

“Some months ago I learned, through 
several sources, that Mr. Condon was 
again ill. Meanwhile, Doctor Till had 
died. He was aman who delighted in 
making a mystery of his many wonder- 
ful remedies, and I could find no one 
else who understood that strange dis- 
ease. So I was powerless.” 

Here Fermer paused thoughtfully. 
Then, leaning forward, he continued 
with great earnestness : 

“ No, indeed, I am not the Messiah. 
[ am only a strong man who, like Atlas, 
carries a world on his shoulders. I am 
far from boasting. I-am about to tell 
you sume important things. I ask only 
that you will not repeat them. With 
that I trust you implicitly. 

‘““Who does not know the deluge of 
misery and wretchedness that covers the 
earth, more terrible than that fabled del- 
uge of old? The land, the boundless 
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wealth of nature, in the hands of the 
few, — the many homeless, hungry, na- 
ked, imbruted. Millions of armed slaves 
waiting the nod of a master to spring at 
one another’s throats. The toilers of 
the earth taking the bread from their 
children’s mouths to feed those huge 
machines of organized murder. It must 
end. Iam the present leader of a great 
organization composed of men in almost 
every nation on earth. Peaceably or 
forcibly we are determined to inaugurate 
a new and better industrial and social 
system. Our strength is rapidly increas- 
ing. The monarchs of Europe, cease- 
lessly drilling their subjects, little dream 
that they are forming our battalions. 
Their armories are our armories, when 
the time comes to stretch out our hand 
and seize them. Their ships are ours, 
when we need them. The armies and 
navi's of the world are full of men sworn 
into our service. 

“There is one thing that I mention 
with hesitation, not because it is not 
just and right, but because you may mis- 
understand. Werenounce allegiance to 
all laws that protect the robbers of hu- 
manity in their wrongful possessions. A 
large part of our revenue is gathered 
from the rich who have monopolized vast 
natural wealth, or who have robbed the 
poor. But do not for a moment imagine 
that we indulge in indiscriminate plun- 
der. No onesuffers by us who does not 
notoriously deserve to suffer. The 
money is collected in many strange 
ways, for we are conducting a revolution, 
and the laws of war are not the laws of 
peace ; but we endeavor to be just. Our 
time, money, lives, honor, are all freely 
pledged for the support of our cause, — 
the cause of humanity. 

“T fear a peaceful victory is*impossi- 
ble. I see before me vast smoking bat- 
tlefields heaped with dead men, —the 
glare of burning cities,— ironclad fleets 
in deadly collision, crushing each other 
with enormous projectiles, — torpedoes 
blasting hideous wreckage to the clouds. 
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Fire and blood, and groan and wail, 
world-wide. But beyond: peace! white, 
gentle peace, pouring balm into the 
wounds of nations, strewing the earth 
with flowers. Justice ruling a redeemed 
world. Humanity uplifted, marching 
grandly on toa glorious future. That 
is a victory worth the cost.” 

Fermer rose, and approaching Elsie 
took her hand gently, and said in a tone 
in which affection, pain, and hesitation , 
mingled : 

“Why do I tell you this? Why dol 
shock you with a terrible picture of war ? 
Because it seemed necessary that I 
should tell you the position I hold, and 
the probable grim future that lies before 
me. It has nothing to tempt you. But 
you are the fairest and best woman I 
ever saw, and I love you. My motheris 
dead. Iam verysad. I long for a dear 
companion to console me in the dark 
time to come, and I will shield you from 
the storm. You are noble and brave: 
will you go with me, even though our 
path lies through a Valley of Death?” 

Elsie sat very pale and quiet. A great 
pity and affection for the unhappy man 
before her filled her heart. She looked 
up and said, kindly : 

“Tam sorry. But I hope the future 
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will not be so terrible. Perhaps you will 
succeed without war.” 

Then after a pause : 

“T cannot go with you as you ask. 
You know that he whom I love is in 
heaven, and I hope to join him there. I 
do not think I am brave. I feel so 
weary. I think it would be sweet to lie 
down to rest, and wake in heaven.” 

“ Heaven,” murmured Fermer, releas- 
ing her hand. “I have never thought 
of that. I am one who grapples so close- 
ly and fiercely with the world that I can- 
not see beyond. Sometime I would like 
to think of that. Goodby,” he contin- 
ued. “I should have known that you 
would be true to the noble Condon, 
even after he was no more. Perhaps it 
was weak in me to long for love and con- 
solation. I shall be strong again. But 
my life shall be better for having known 
you. Goodby,” he repeated, and bent 
down and tenderly kissed her white, 
thin hand. 

She rose. “Goodby, dear friend,” 
she said. “I cannot judge. It maybe 
that you ave the one destined to save the 
world.” 

She drew him down. Her pure lips 
touched his forehead reverently, and 
Fermer and Elsie parted forever. 

C. £E. B. 
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TOLD BY A CAT. 


I was born and raised in the army, 
and I have been petted, cuffed, and 
kicked, from one post to another from 
Maine to Florida, so to speak, for many 
years since I first began to try to keep 
soul and body together on government 
pork and beans. I am what is known 
as a Company Cat ; not that I am addict- 
ed to more gaddings about and cater- 
waulings on the housetops than other 
cats of my acquaintance, but because I 
am permanently attached by fate toa 
company of soldiers. In one sense, I 
am an article of public property, al- 
though not taken up and accounted for 
as such on regular official returns, and 
no one but myself, that I am aware of, 
is responsible for me, except it be that 
same kind or untoward fate that made 
me a soldier’s plaything or scapegoat 
according to his moods. . 

Being endowed by nature with an in- 
quiring mind and a retentive memory, 
I have picked up many things here and 
there in regard to military matters, in 
addition to the other tidbits that camein 
my way in the course of an eventful 
life. I speak but one tongue,—the one 
used by cats ; but I understand several 
languages, owing to the many different 
nationalities with which I have been 
brought into contact while serving un- 
der the American flag, and undergoing 
with them that process of fusion and 
assimilation which produces nations. 
Being, like all cats, of an erratic, roving 
disposition, I have associated more or 
less with all the different degrees of the 
hierarchy at a military post, from the 
commander down to the drummer boy, 
and this may account for my relating 
things that cats generally are not sup- 
posed to know, and my jumping all at 
once, without intermediate degrees, from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. 





My earliest recollection goes back to 
within fifteen minutes after my birth, 
when I was still wondering what it all 
meant, and the first cuff I got in my life 
came from my mother for asking her 
where I came from, it being none of my 
business. 

This happened in an old dry goods 
box behind the stove in the company 
kitchen, just as the bugles were sound- 
ing reveille on the parade ground of old 
Fort . 

“O,1 can't get them up, I can’t get them 
up, 

[can't get them up in the morning. 

O,1 can’t get them up, I can’t get them 

up, ’ 

I can’t get them up at all!” 

I am quite positive that I had never 
heard a bugle note in my life before, 
but I understood them all intuitively 
and perfectly, just as well as if I had 
made them myself, — probably the most 
remarkable instance of heredity on rec- 
ord, my reputed father being connected 
at the time in a business capacity — 
that of mouse catching — with the chief 
bugler’s household. 

The first human voice that ever struck 
my ears came upon them just after sick 
call, when I was trying to make out 
what the bugle meant with its 
“Come and get your quinine, quinine, 

quinine, 

Come and get your quinine, quinine, 

now /” 
and wondering if it was something good 
to eat. It belonged to a little bugler 
boy who came to ask the cook for his 
breakfast, and inquire at the same time 
after the health of my mother, his es- 
pecial pet. “And sure,” replied the 
long-whiskered cook with a rich Irish 
brogue, “the ould divil has kittened, 
and there ’s a half dozen young ones in 
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the box, making as much fuss as so many 
wildcats. You'd better pick out oneof 
the lot to keep before the ould captain 
comes around to inspect the soup and 
order the whole outfit to be drowned.” 

I happened to strike the boy’s fancy, 
and he selected and stowed me carefully 
away, while my brothers and sisters were 
thrown into the river ; and as my father 
and mother soon afterwards met the 
same fate, I was left a lone orphan. 

Tommy — that was my bugler boy’s 
name — got to be very fond of me, and 
I returned his affection in the best way 
I could. We were chums and played 
together as often as we could ; and my 
first peep at the outside world, when I 
became old enough to leave the pantry 
in which he kept me, was out of his 
blouse pocket on our way to the drill 
ground to practice his bugle calls. 

I remember the first time that he and 
I were separated, owing to his falling 
into trouble through no fault of his own. 

Among the officers was a soured old 
crosspatch of a captain, with eyes as 
cross as his temper, who was known 
among the men as “Captain Winking 
Willie,” because of this physical defect. 
One day Tommy, happening to be on 
duty as the adjutant’s messenger, was 
sent to the captain with a circular. 

“The Adjutant’s compliments, Cap- 
tain Winking Willie, and he wishes you 
to read the order and acknowledge re- 
ceipt,” said Tommy saluting. 

“What’s my name, sir?” thundered 
the Captain, glaring at the boy as best he 
could with cross eyes that would have 
killed him on the spot, had they been 
revolvers made to shoot around corners. 

“Winking Willie, sir,” reiterated Tom- 
my, who did not know of any other ; and 
the next thing he knew he found himself 
in a cell in the guardhouse, with charges 
against him for disrespect to his superior 
officer, and I did not see him again until 
a week afterwards, when he came out of 
durance vile a free man once more after 
being fined five dollars of his pay. 
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He told me that the officers called that 
keeping up discipline; but all I knew 
about it then was that it kept him long 
away from me, and that I missed him 
very much, 

Tommy was still very young then, but 
he was already the best bugler at the 
post. He did not blow harsh sounds out 
of his bugle as the others did. He just 
talked through it in the sweetest way 
one could imagine, and the notes came 
out like the words of asong. His taps 
at funerals were like balm to sorrowing 
hearts, for they sounded consolingly like 
a blessed “Home, sweet Home”; and 
on moonlit nights, when the air was 
calm and everything was still, people 
used to turn out when he was orderly 
musician to listen to the low, soft notes 
floating under the stars and dying away 
lingeringly in the distance like a sweetly 
whispered good-night. 

All the cats and dogs about the post 
knew his meal calls by heart, and when 
they heard 

“ Soupte, soupte, soupie, 
Without any beans ; 
Porkte, porkie, porkte, 

Without a streak of lean ; 

Coffee, coffee, coffee, 

Without a bit of cream,” 
they made for the kitchens as fast as 
their legs could carry them, for they 
knew that with soldiers there is no time 
to lose in matters of that kind; and the 

“TI had a piece of mutton, 
And I stuck tt on a button, 
And gave tt to the curly headed 
Jew! Jew!l! Jew!!!" 
—of his “retreat” was enough to make 
dogs laugh, let alone cats, who appreci- 
ate fun far more than dogs do, as the 
old Egyptians knew. 

Tommy was a great favorite with 
almost everybody, especially so with the 
officers’ ladies ; and as for our captain’s 
young wife, she just thought the world 
of him,—and she had reason to. Our 
company was crossing the plains on a 
change of station from the Pacific to the 
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Atlantic Coast, and on breaking up camp 
one fine morning in the very midst of the 
Indian country, the thought struck her 
after she got into the ambulance to re- 
sume the march, that she had forgotten 
something in the hurry of starting, but 
to save her life she could not remember 
what it was; and the more she puzzled 
her little brains about it the more puz- 
zled they became. All at once, when the 
camp was already five or six miles be- 
hind, she jumped up from her seat with 
a scream, “ O, it’s my baby!” 

And sure enough, the little thing had 
been left behind sound asleep all by it- 
self. 

The Indians, as wellas wolves and other 
vermin, were pretty bad at that time in 
that section, and as the captain ordered 
the ambulance to turn back as fast as 
the mules could go, he was nearly wild 
as to the fate of the baby. 

But before they got half way back to 
the place, they met little Tommy with 
the wee midget in his arms, running as 
fast as he could to catch up with the 
troops. I don’t know which got the most 
kisses from the happy young mother, 
Tommy or the baby, but ever afterwards 
when she gave dinner parties, there were 
always some tid-bits reserved for Tom- 
my Kelly, even if the guests went hun- 
gry for more; and this I know of my 
own knowledge, for I helped him to eat 
them. 

He used to tell me lots of things about 
the army, considered from his own stand- 
point, in our favorite place of resort be- 
hind the woodpile in rear of the company 
quarters, where we played all sorts of 
antics together, away from the other 
men. And when I got to be older and 
understood things better, I often 
thought how much good he could have 
done for the soldiers,—and the officers 
too,—if he had happened to be a mem- 
ber of Congress instead of a bugle boy ; 
although I have been told since that a 
member of Congress by himself does not 
amount to much. 
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But I am quite sure that he would have 
done his best to do away with many 
abuses and establish some much needed 
reforms, were it only in the company 
messes, so that soldiers as well as cats 
could get enough to eat, and have more 
variety in the little they get, without 
being compelled to rob Peter to pay 
Paul, by selling coffee and sugar that 
they need, in order to buy potatoes and 
onions that they need even more. 

“ And look at my own case, Puss,’’ he 
once said to me, gently tapping my nose 
with his forefinger, “in the matter of 
excessive fines deducted from the sol- 
diers’ pay of thirteen dollars per month 
by sentences of courts martial, for miss- 
ing a roll call, or other heinous crimes 
of that sort. How was I to know that 
old Winking Willie’s name was Smith if 
I never heard it before? But all the 
same it took five dollars out of my 
month’s pay, and after settling my laun- 
dry and tailor bills, and buying what I 
required to keep my bugle and accoutre- 
ments clean, I had nothing left,— not 


even a solitary penny to buy a ribbon 
with to put around your neck, you dear 


little thing. Don’t you think that that 
stingy old Uncle Sam should make his 
clothes to fit, and furnish tripoli and 
heel ball to keep his own property in 
good order, without compelling soldiers 
to pay for it out of their poor salary ? 

“ But that five dollar ‘blind’ was not 
the worst of it in my case, Puss. The 
loss of the money was nothing compared 
to the sad fact that my not knowing the 
captain’s real name made me one of the 
sixteen thousand miscreants ‘the scum 
of the earth,’ tried by courts martial in 
one year out of a total of less than 
twenty-five thousand, as some newspa- 
pers are so fond of shouting in the ears 
of people who should know better about 
their hard worked, well behaved little 
army !”’ 

And picking me up he whispered in 
my ear, witha look over his shoulder for 
eavesdroppers, “The big fellows at 
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Washington are wondering what makes 
so many soldiers desert, and devising all 
kinds of plans to put a stop to it. I 
think you and I could tell them some- 
thing about it ; but if we did we probably 
would find ourselves in very short order 
in charge of the guard, with a month’s 
hard labor without pay before us,— the 
highest legal sentence of a garrison 
court. How would you like that, Puss, 
for simply telling the truth? A very 
wise man ‘once said, ‘ The truth always, 
but not always the truth’ ; and that is a 
very good thing to remember in the 
army, so don’t you forget it.” 

But he always told the whole truth to 
me because he knew that I never would 
go back on him ; and long before we had 
been a year together I knew almost as 
much about thearmy as the Secretary of 
War. 

He was a great reader of newspapers, 
and all his spare hours, — after we had 
had our fun — were spent in the Fort li- 
brary. He took much interest in the de- 
bates of Congress on all the questions at 
issue before the country, especially when 
the army was concerned in them. But 
he was of the opinion that our Solons, 
as he called the members, might possi- 
bly do more good if they talked a little 
less and worked a little more. Not that 
they did not try hard at times to im- 
prove the military, but their efforts to 
do so were generally misdirected, and 
did more harm than good in the long 
run. 

“ Take, for instance,” he said, “this 
court martial business, as an illustration 
of how a statute,— that forbidding the 
arbitrary punishment of soldiers for 
minor offenses, and requiring that all 
misdemeanors of whatsoever kind shall 
be brought before a court, — enacted to 
do good, works just the other way in the 
estimation of both officers and enlisted 
men. Before it went into operation, if 


a soldier missed a roll call, or committed 
some other small peccadillo of that kind, 
his company commander gave him a few 
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days in the guardhouse, and the offense 
was considered wiped out. Now, char- 
ges and specifications must be preferred 
in due form, a court convened, and the 
case tried in due process of military law. 
One of the results of the change— with- 
out saying anything of the loss of time, 
which could be better employed — isa 
very appreciable increase of expense on 
account of the stationery required, and 
a corresponding lowering of the reputa- 
tion of the army in the estimation of 
people who don’t understand matters of 
discipline, and who look upon the large 
number of trials, increasing year by 
year, as an exponent of the moral stan- 
dard of the men. Another, probably the 
most conducive to desertions, is that the 
degree of severity in the sentences of 
courts depends altogether, in the ab- 
sence of a scale of stated penalties for 
stated offenses, upon the temper and 
temperament of the officers composing 
the court. One soldier may be fined one 
dollar by acourt for some misdemeanor, 
and another tried by a different court 
may be deprived of a whole month’s pay 
with a month at hard labor in charge of 
the guard, for the very same offense. 
When it is considered that by far the 
larger proportion of the armyis stationed 
at isolated frontier posts, cut off for at 
least five years from all the pleasures 
that make life worth having, it is not at 
all strange that men desert in preference 
to wasting away their youth and man- 
hood in the wilderness, subsisting on 
government rations and nothing else, 
when their pay is taken away from them 
through the medium of courts.” 

For a boy of his age he was remarka- 
bly level-headed, and the more I saw of 
him the more my wonder grew how his 
small head could carry all he knew. And 
he did not get his information by put- 
ting his nose into other people’s busi- 
ness, as cats do theirs into everything 
that ’s fit to eat. Hecame by it honest- 
ly, for he was born an observer ; and he 
hammered and tinkered everything he 
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saw or heard into something that could 
be depended upon to hold water, with a 
handletoit in the shape of alittle story. 

“ Now,” said he, one day, pounding 
the wisdom of his reasoning into my lit- 
tle head, “ you take this matter of offi- 
cers’ ‘strickers,’ and see how the shad- 
ow of fact creeps over the congressional 
light of theory. Formerly officers were 
permitted to employ soldiers as ser- 
vants, to whom they paid from five to 
ten dollars a month for their services. 
Their doing so was a matter of absolute 
necessity when stationed at posts re- 
mote from civilization, where civilian 
help, male or female, the last especially, 
could not be procured. It was not com- 
pulsory, but entirely voluntary on the 
part of the soldiers so employed, and 
many were glad of the chance to in- 
crease their small emoluments in that 
manner. True, they were called ‘dog 
robbers’ by others, too independent or 
too lazy to do likewise, but that is a way 
soldiers have among themselves, and it 
does not mean anything. 

“One fine morning Congress took a 
notion that such services were menial, 
and forebade them. I suppose our law- 
makers did this with the idea that good 
would result from it by raising the indi- 
vidual dignity of the men. Now, let me 
show you how it works. 

“ All the posts in the army are in- 
spected yearly — more frequently if 
necessary—by officers belonging to the 
inspector general’s department, whose 
duty it is to see that all orders and reg- 
ulations are complied with; and while 
their visits last these officers are usually 
the guests of the post commanders. Late 
one afternoon an inspector appeared 
at one of our most isolated posts, and put 
up with the commanding officer. At 
dinner he noticed that both the cook 
and the man who waited on the table 
were soldiers, and when the meal was 
over he opened his mind on the subject. 

“Colonel, I see that you employ sol- 
diers as servants.’ ' 
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“<< Ves, sir.’ 

“*T presume that you are aware that 
you are acting contrary to the law in so 
doing.’ 

“* Yes, sir ; but how can it be helped ? 
There is not a citizen cook or servant 
within two hundred miles of this place ; 
and as to women, I don’t know how much 
farther one would have to go to find any 
willing to come and stay here for any 
length of time, for either love or money.’ 

“«T- cannot help that, sir, but my duty 
is plain’ in the case, and I shall report it.’ 

“The inspector was rather late in 
getting up the next morning, and he 
hastened to dress in order not to miss 
his breakfast. After wandering about 
the house for some time without meet- 
ing his host, he pulled out his watch, 
and found that it was half past ten. Go- 
ing out on the porch, he met the post 
commander coming up the steps with a 
toothpick between his teeth. 

“Good morning, Colonel ; what time 
do you have breakfast?’ 

“<« Breakfast?’ replied the colonel, 
‘generally at eight ; but I have discharged 
my soldier servants, and breakfasted on 
crackers and cheese at the post-trader's, 
If you are hungry for yours, sir, I would 
advise you to go and do likewise ; and to 
be sure to lay in a good supply, too, for 
to save my soul I don’t know where the 
dinner is to come from.” 

“ Now,” continued Tommy, “the sol- 
dierly self-respect of the cook and the 
waiter may have been raised by being 
bounced at a moment’s notice out of the 
colonel’s house ; but I wonder what be- 
came of the official dignity of the post 
commander, so much insisted upon by 
the regulations, when he found himself 
constructively compelled by the same 
regulations to eat his breakfast of 
cheese and crackers behind a post-trad- 
er’s counter ?”’ 

“ But,” he went on, “the question is 
far more serious than the mere loss of 
dignity on the part of the officers. Ever 
since that law went into the revised 
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statutes, the soldiers, instead of that 
blind obedience which is the corner- 
stone of discipline, and makes heroes on 
the field, are everlastingly asking them- 
selves what constitutes ‘ menial service,’ 
and they have pretty well made up their 
minds that all distasteful duties belong 
to the category. It is not at all agreea- 
ble to be shot at, to be hit must be even 
less so. Reasoning from these premises, 
I wonder how long it will take soldiers 
to reach the conclusion that fighting 
the battles of the country is menial, 
and turn their backs to the enemy? 
Answer me that, Pussy; you’re a long- 
headed cat, and should be able to reply 
at once that it is a mere question of 
time.” 

It may not be generally known, even 
among students of natural history, that 
army cats live much longer than others 
in the ordinary walks of life, else I should 
not be writing my memoirs at the pres- 
ent moment, for I was part of the first 
body of United States troops that crossed 
over the American continent from the 
extreme East to the farthest West on 
the Union and Central Pacific railroads, 
following over the weary footsteps of 
Tommy Kelly much more easily than 
he traced them some years before, when 
he prevented his captain’s baby from 
becoming a Sioux by adoption, or supply- 
- ing the breakfast of a hungry coyote. 
My exact age, however, is my private 
property, and I am as particular about it 
as any lady intheland. As long as the 
gray hairs keep out of my whiskers, — 
we are all bearded ladies in the cat fam- 
ily,— people may guess at it as much as 
they please; but as to helping them in 
their reckoning, all that I have to say on 
the subject is that I am old enough to 
know better. 

We came from the city of Washing- 
ton, where we had been stationed about 
four years, having pretty good times 
generally, — the officers especially ; for 
ten years afterwards some of them 
were still paying off debts they were 
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compelled to contract in order to sup- 
port worthily the good reputation of the 
regiment and the dignity of the service. 

I enjoyed myself to the top of my 
bent, but I was careful to keep out of 
debt, for I have decided objections to 
becoming any one’s slave, if I can possi- 
bly help it. Having, like my betters, 
introduced myself into good society, I 
accepted the courtesies and hospitality’ 
of my acquaintances in the households 
of cabinet ministers and United States 
senators as freely as they were offered, 
but I kept shy of cats belonging to the 
average members of Congress, who live 
generally in boarding-houses. The fare 
did not agree with my constitution since 
becoming an ornament of Washington 
society, on the same principle that beg 
gars on horseback would rather look up- 
wards at the stars with their noses in 
the air than peer back in the mud pud- 
dles out of which they came. 

Were I so minded I could reveal many 
state secrets, and give the key to in- 
trigues that have puzzled the world, for 
my opportunities were great, and the 
unraveling power of the servants’ king- 
dom below stairs is nothing compared to 
the realm of cats extending everywhere. 
This would be out of place, however, in 
this part of my autobiography. 

So I will proceed on our trip to the 
Pacific Coast without further ado. 

The first Pullman car that ever went 
over the Union Pacific Railroad was 
chartered by us for the use of the officers 
and ladies of the regiment, and its trip 
from Omaha to Ogden was quite an 
adventurous one. For some reason or 
other, the wheels of the car and the rails 
of the road were always at odds, and 
between the two we might just as well 
have been riding bareback on a bucking 
government mule. The other cars, car- 
rying the troops, behaved tolerably well, 
but long before ‘we reached Cheyenne 
that erratic Pullman had become a reg- 
ular white elephant on our hands. When 
it did not stand up on one end it did on 
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the other, and such rolling from side to 
side had never been seen before except 
on a transatlantic steamship in mid- 
winter. 

If it had kept on the track, these end- 
standings and side-windings might have 
become bearable in time with patience, 
for practice to get used to them was not 
wanting ; but a man blind drunk stooda 
better chance of striking a bee line in 
the middle of a street than that reeling 
scoundrel of a car did of remaining on 
the rails. Tommy kept tally of its mis- 
haps for a while, but when it came to 
such monotonous entries as, “ Today we 
got off the track sixteen times,” “today, 
twenty-one,” “today, thirty-two,” he 
gave up his record in disgust, and threw 
his diary out of the car window. 

The road was still in process of con- 
struction on both sides of the Rocky 
Mountains. None of the tunnels were 
completed, and temporary side tracks 
winding in and out of adjacent ravines 
and valleys on either side of the line 
flanked the obstructions, and were used 
to rush forward such trade and traffic as 
already offered. There must have been 
at that time fully ten thousand men at 
work on the road, and taken all in all 
they were about as rough a set of ruf- 
fians as the world ever saw gathered 
together for any purpose. They were 
all more or less drunk with the vilest 
of whisky the whole day long, and such 
quarreling and fighting as we saw among 
them as we went along was enough to 
make one’s hair standonend. The crack 
of rifles and revolvers was never out of 
our ears day or night, and the whole reg- 
iment could have had dead men for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, and any 
number of other meals besides, had we 
been so minded. 

They were organized into bands or 
camps under regularly elected captains, 
who acted as sub-contractors to con- 
struct certain parts of the road, and the 
work went on steadily forward despite 
the general deviltry going on all the 
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time. Bloody feuds were frequent among 
the different camps, and regular pitched 
battles were often fought between them, 
but all side issues were forgotten forthe 
time being when a common enemy, In- 
dian or white, presented himself; and 
several bands united under one good 
leader were no mean foe to encounter, 
even for regular troops under trained 
officers. 

When filled with whisky they were as 
hungry for blood as any wild Indians 
that I know of, and as I did n’t see any 
during the entire trip that I could call 
truly sober, fiendishness in a greater or 
lesser degree must have been their nor- 
mal state. I would have preferred to 
run against a mad dog every day in the 
year than to encounter one of them just 
once ; and yet fate ruled that poor little 
Tommy and poor little I should butt our 
heads against a whole band of them 
armed and equipped for war, and thirst- 
ing for our blood. 

Some twenty miles east of Wasatch, 
while the engineer was filling his boiler 
at a tank, Jeff Standifer, a noted Indian 
fighter, then United States Marshal for 
that district, boarded the train with a 
prisoner in his charge, and called upon 
the regimental commander for protec- 
tion as faras Salt Lake City. Theman 
in custody had killed another under cir- 
cumstances that had greatly infuriated 
the navvies, who wanted to lynch him; 
and they would have done so assuredly 
had not our regiment happened to be 
just then passing through their section 
of the country, and picked up the Mar- 
shal and his prisoner. 

The moral effect of a regular regiment 
at its maximum and in marching order 
ready for any emergency cannot but be 
great under any circumstances, but it 
was deemed best to take more than or- 
dinary precautions after receiving the 
Marshal, as trouble might occur at Wa- 
satch, where several of the railroaders’ 
largest camps were located, and where 
some delay was expected, owing to the 
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state of the road at that point. The 
Marshal, with his prisoner manacled to 
his left wrist, and his revolver in his 
right hand, was turned over to the offi- 
cer of the day, who directed them to sit 
on the floor in the middle of the car, so 
that they could not be seen and shot at 
from the outside. The soldiers, with 
their loaded rifles in their hands, were 
then disposed in the seats on both sides 
of the car, ‘in such a manner that in the 
twinkling of an eye the window sashes 
could be raised and the rifles protruded 
and fired from the windows as loopholes. 
The same preparations were made in all 
the other cars, and everything being 
ready, the train proceeded on its way 
towards Wasatch. 

From the outside, nothing could have 
looked more peaceful than the long train 
of cars crawling slowly onward. Inside, 
it was a masked battery on wheels; a 
gatling gun with a thousand barrels 
ready to grind away its meal of death at 
a moment’s notice. At both ends of 


each and every car officers stood with 


their backs against the door, awaiting 
silently whatever signal might come. 

All at once the whistle of the locomo- 
tive gave a quick, sharp shriek, the train 
stopped abruptly, and a peremptory 
command passed like a flash of lightning 
from car to car : 

“ Ready!” 

Every window sash went up at once 
as if moved by one will, and a double 
line of rifle barrels, each with a forefinger 
on the trigger, bristled on each side of 
the train like the quills of a fretful por- 
cupine. 

“As you were!” came the command 
again, and the rifles were withdrawn, the 
window sashes lowered, and the train 
moved forward once more. It was to 
see how the machine worked in the 
event of its being needed. 

Wasatch, at that time, was a large ag- 
glomeration of “dug outs,” “shags,” 
mud shanties, and tents standing at the 
eastern end of Echo Cafion, and over- 
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looking it from the top of a high plat- 
eau on which the town had been built. 
It had not been very long in existence, 
but it was a very lively, business-like 
place, its cemetery — “ boneyard,” the 
townspeople called it — especially. In 
point of fact, it was by far the most 
thriving establishment in the whole 
town, for it contained already nearly one 
hundred graves, every one of them filled 
with men who died with their boots on, 
— powder and ball being the only preva- 
lent disease in that section of the coun- 
try at that time. 

The railroad. line at this point had 
required more engineering skill than in 
other parts, and while the work of con- 
struction according to the plans was still 
going on, temporary tracks had been 
laid following the contours of the hills, 
the descent into Echo Cajion being made 
by a series of “switch-backs,” easing 
the gradient by running forward and 
backward in a zigzag course, instead of 
going straight down the mountain at 
once. Make-shift switch-backs, as a 
rule, are rather hazardous, and long 
trains are usually cut up and shortened 
in order to lessen risks, and this, it was 
expected, would delay us some time at 
Wasatch. 

As the train came to a stop in front 
of the station in order to be divided into 
sections, the command, “ No one to leave 
the cars,” was passed along; but Tom- 
my, happening not to hear it, jumped off 
our car as soon as it stopped, and with 
his little cat hidden in his bosom under 
his blouse, made for the nearest eating- 
house as fast as he could, to eat his sup- 
per, and get some milk for mine. 

While he was chewing away as hard 
as he could on a tough piece of buffalo 
steak, with me at his feet turning up my 
dainty nose in disgust at the chalk and 
water they had sold him for milk, he 
overheard a conversation between two 
men sitting at a table not far from him, 
which was not calculated to improve his 
digestion. 
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They knew that Jeff Standifer was on 
the train, and they were discussing the 
chances of taking his prisoner away from 
him, despite the United States troops. 

“Rather risky business that,” re- 
markedone of them tothe other. “Those 
fellows are regulars, and they ‘ll stand 
no fooling. Did you notice how quiet 
everything looked on that train as it 
came in? That’s their way when they 


mean business.” 

“ That’s all right,” replied the other, 
“but all the camps in the vicinity have 
been warned and are on the move, and 
if the train stops here long enough, we ’Il 
have a shy at them, regulars or no regu- 


“You can leave me out of the shy,” 
said his friend, “ but we may find some 
way of getting at Jeff without butting 
our heads against a stone wall or a line 
of bayonets,—and by God,” with a quick, 
startled look at Tommy, “I see one 
right now.” And leaning over towards 
his partner he whispered something in 
his ears. 

It did not need much of a whisper to 
reach Tommy, for his sense of hearing, 
like all his others, was exceedingly sharp. 
He soon made out that the two men had 
concocted a plan in which he was to be 
captured and held as hostage for the de- 
livery of the Marshal’s prisoner into the 
hands of the railroaders ; and if the mil- 
itary command refused to give him up, 
poor little Tommy Kelly was then and 
there to be hung in his place, in the way 
of reprisals. 

“Landlord,” called out Tommy im- 
perturbably, putting his empty cup back 
into his saucer again after leisurely swal- 
lowing his coffee, “ will you please bring 
me another piece of steak ?” 

One of the men winked at the other. 
“Good! Keep an eye on him while I 
go out to warn the others,” and he went 
out of the tent. 

The steak was brought as directed, 
and Tommy pitched into it. It must 
have been even tougher than the first, 
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for he sawed and sawed at it so hard with 
his dull table knife that the landlord, 
who was looking at him, got up from his 
seat at the counter and brought hima 
long, sharp carving knife, with “ Here, 
my boy, try this knife and see if it will 
not cut better than that old dull one.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Tommy very 

politely, taking the knife and trying it 
on the steak. “I think I can manage 
now.” : 
He was nearly through eating when 
his fork dropped out of his hand off the 
table, and he stooped to pickit up. When 
he raised himself again with it in his 
hand once more, I was safely stowed 
away in my nest in his bosom, and just 
behind his back, where it could not be 
seen by the people in the tent, there 
was along, narrow slit in the canvas wall 
that I could have taken my oath was 
not there when I was lapping my so- 
called milk a few minutes before. 

By and by the man left alone at the 
table got up and sauntered slowly 
towards the door of the tent, where he 
engaged the landlord in a short conver- 
sation. All at once he turned towards 
Tommy’s table and exclaimed excitedly, 
“Where in hell is that soldier boy ?” 

That soldier boy, just then, was mak- 
ing a bee line in the dark for the train 
(after slipping through the slit in the 
canvas of the tent without paying his 
bill in a regular way but leaving a silver 
half dollar alongside of his plate) as fast 
as his legs could carry him, with the 
long carving knife in his hand, and nev- 
er a thought of looking behind him, for 
his ears told him plainly enough that the 
hue and cry of arabble of ruffians al- 
ready firing at him with their pistols, 
was after him. 

As soon as his foot struck the plat- 
form, and he bounded unharmed into 
the nearest car, a sharply sounding 
voice rang out commandingly : 

“ Ready!” 

And up went every window sash all 
along the long train, with the rifle bar- 
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rels jutting out as before; and the car- 
lamps, after burning brightly just long 
enough to enable the mob to havea good 
look at things generally, went out alto- 
gether at one and the same time, — and 
so did the rabble, for they disappeared 
as if by magic, leaving only the sound 
of their flying footsteps to show that 
they had. been there at all. 

“ Pass the word along for Musician 
Kelly to report at once to the command- 
ing officer,” sang out a sergeant, and 
poor little Tommy, with me in his bos- 
om, got up from his seat to obey the 
summons. 

Ah me! All the railroaders in the 
world were nothing compared to this, 
and I could feel my dear little chum 
shaking in his shoes as we went along 
from car to car towards the Pullman. 
When we reached it, Tommy's hand 
went up to his cap. 

“ Sir, I report as ordered.” 

“ Explain this occurrence, sir.” 

Tommy did so, and as he proceeded 
with his report, a smile broke over the 
stern lips of the officer, and broadened 
into a pleased grin as the boy ended. 

“Go back to your car, my boy, and 
thank God that you and many others 
are still in the land of the living; but 
mark me, sirrah, keep your ears open 
for orders hereafter, and do not let the 
like ever occur again.” 

And Tommy and I went back to our 
car as happy over our two narrow es- 
capes as any king could make us. 

Things having quieted down, and the 
rabble showing no sign of rallying from 
their fright, the train was divided into 
sections in order to go down the “ Z’s,” 
as the railroad people called the switch- 
backs. 

Each section consisted of three cars, 
and it so happened that the Marshal and 
his prisoner were in the center car of the 
first section, where Tommy and I were 
located. 

The gradual sliding down into Echo 
Cafion was accomplished without mis- 
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hap, and the section came to a halt to 
await the others at a point determined 
upon beforehand some distance down 
the cafion. 

The night was dark in the deep valley, 
but the irregular line of the tops of the 
hills bounding it on both sides showed 
up in a kind of twilight, which, with the 
sky for a background, made every ob- 
ject thereon plainly visible. Suddenly, 
a man on horseback loomed up on the 
ridge in front of us, some eight hundred 
yards away, and reining in his horse he 
came toa stop and appeared to be look- 
ing up and down the cafion. 

“ Put out the lights,” came the order, 

-and darkness all about as below the hill- 
tops reigned supreme. 

By and by another mounted man 
joined the first, and immediately behind 
them, advancing in solid column, came 
a long line of armed men on foot. 

“First and third companies, out of 
their cars by the right side, and form 
line. Second company, remain as you 
are, and prepare to defend your car as 
previously ordered,” came the command, 
whispered and passed along from one 
officer to the other. 

The men in the first and the last car 
filed out silently, and went into line of 
battle facing the fast-crowding ridge, 
while those in the middle car formed 
their improvised gatling battery. 

“ First company, asskirmishers. Third 
company, as reserve. Onthe centre four 
takeintervals. Doubletime. March!” 

The centre four of the first company 
moved forward in double time, the fours 
on its right made a partial wheel to the 
right, those on its left to the left, and 
each set of fours having gained the dis- 
tance of twenty yards from one another, 
they all moved straight to the front at 
a run, dressing on the centre. 

When they got about two hundred 
yards away from the cars the whispered 
command, ‘“ Skirmishers, halt!” was 
passed along}; the sets of fours halted, 
and each deployed on its number four at 
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five yards interval between each man, 
and the skirmish line was formed. 

The reserve company took position 
midway between the cars and the line, 
opposite its centre, and then came the 
command, “ Lie down!” and as if swal- 
lowed by an earthquake gap, everything 
disappeared in the darkness, and a si- 
lence as of death brooded over the place. 

A muffled tramp like that of a herd 
of cattle crowding one another, and ad- 
vancing towards them, came upon the 
soldiers’ ears, sounding louder and loud- 
er as it approached to within fifty yards 
of them. 

Then a sonorous voice rang out sharp- 
ly from between the reserve and the line. 

“Halt! Who comes there?” 

“Here they are, by God! Look out 
for yourselves, boys, and give them hell,” 
shouted some one from amid the still 
advancing crowd. 

“In the name of the United States I 
order you to stop where you are,” came 
the stern command. 

“To heH with the United States,” re- 
plied an Irish brogue, and a scattering 
volley of bullets whistled over the 
soldiers. 

From the rear of the line, whence the 
first command had come, a bugle signal 
rang out clear and sharp. 

“ Commence firing!” 

And before its echoes had ceased to 
reverberate among the foothills, the 
rapid, pattering fire of the skirmishers, 
still lying down, began simultaneously 
on the right and left of the line, gradu- 
ally increasing towards its centre, until 
the continuous roar of the musketry be- 
came almost deafening. For five min- 
utes it swelled louder and louder, and 
then abruptly ceased at the sound of the 
bugle, and the silence of real death 
came down upon the living and the dead. 

Then, from afar off, the thundering, 
rushing sound of the other sections 
coming down the “Z’s,” one behind the 
other, with all brakes loose, broke upon 
our ears, and as the loud rumble gradu- 
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ally lessened as they reached the cajion 
level, a mellow bugle note came out of 
it: 

“To re-enforce the line!” 

- To which ours answered by sounding 
the assembly, which, to a military ear, 
was the equivalent of, “ No re-enforce- 
ment required—the whole thing is over.” 

And it was, for the wild navvies had 
disappeared into the night, leaving their 
dead and wounded behind them,— how 
many we never knew, for not a word of 
the matter was ever heard by any of us 
afterwards. 

Jeff Standifer bade us farewell at Og- 
den, and proceeded with his prisoner to 
Salt Lake City. We heard sometime 
thereafter that the man had been tried, 
found guilty as charged, and sentenced 
to be shot, —there being at that time 
some kind of organic law in the Terri- 
tory of Utah permitting persons con- 
victed of capital crimes to consult their 
taste as to which of the two, hanging or 
shooting, seemed the more agreeable to 
them. 

The Union and Central Pacific had 
not yet connected, and the regiment had 
to march nearly one hundred miles be- 
tween the two temporary termini, and 
this gave us a fine chance to make com- 
parisons. As already stated, the work- 
men in the employ of the Union were 
principally foreigners of the very lowest 
order. Those engaged by the Central 
were nearly all Chinamen, and the dif- 
ference between the two sets was appre- 
ciable at first sight. The Chinese were 
quiet, well behaved, and hard and frugal 
workers ; the others, the very scum of 
the earth,— from what we saw of them, 
at least. 

While limping along one day in rear 
of the regiment, already some miles 
ahead, my chum having twisted one of 
his ankles the day before, we were over- 
taken by a fine, distinguished looking 
gentleman driving in a buggy by him- 
self. 

“Jump in, my boy,” said he to Tom- 
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my, “I'll give you a lift to catch up with 
the others.” 

Tommy did so with as much alacrity 
as his lame foot would allow, and the 
gentleman introduced himself as Charles 
Crocker, one of the magnates of the 
Central. 

“ What is that showing its nose from 
under your blouse, my boy ?” asked Mr. 
Crocker, just as I was peeping out to get 
a good look at him anda breath of fresh 
air. 

“ That, sir, is my cat,” replied Tom- 
my, “and I am bringing her out here to 
grow up with the country.” 

Mr. Crocker broke into a jolly laugh, 
and patted Tommy kindly on the back. 

“That’s right, my boy, and you'd bet- 
ter do likewise. From your looks, you’re 
the kind we want. Take my advice and 
do so at the first opportunity.” 

“T will, sir,” replied Tommy, “and I 
thank you for your kindness in giving it 
to me.” 

Mr. Crocker took a second look at 
Tommy and his cat. 

“ What is your name, my boy?” 

“Tommy Kelly, sir,” replied the boy, 
saluting as if spoken to by a commis- 
sioned officer. 

And what should Mr. Crocker do but 
take his memorandum book out of his 
breast pocket and put Tommy’s name, 
company, and regiment down in it in 
black and white, and mine, too, I hoped, 
but I am afraid he forgot that. 

From the moment that we struck the 
Nevada line, after boarding the cars of 
the Central Pacific, we began to drop 
our companies one by one. The first 
to leave us did so at Humboldt’s Wells, 
under orders to proceed thence across 
country to Fort Halleck, sixty miles 
away. It was a bitter cold morning, 
with deep snow on the ground; and as 
the band turned out to give the compa- 
ny the usual farewell tune of “ The girl 
I left behind me,” its captain turned 
gloomily towards the other officers stand- 
ing around to see him off. 
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“Good by, gentlemen. Would to 
gracious that I was where she is this 
fine morning! But what can’t be cured 
must be endured, so farewell, al!, until 
we meet again.” 

And raising his hat, away he went 
with the company on its weary march 
across the desert. 

The next one to go was ours, its des- 
tination being Fort Hall, Idaho, with a 
long, hard tramp before us. Our cap- 
tain being on detached service, the com- 
pany was commanded by the fort lieu- 
tenant, the second lieutenant beingalso 
with ws. 

These officers, being both young, had 
had pretty good times in Washington, 
but now, as the direct consequence 
thereof, they were not only completely 
strapped, but head over heels in debt. 
Their mess chest was conspicuous by 
its absence from the company’s bag- 
gage, and they literally lived from hand 
to mouth on soldiers’ rations borrowed 
from the company until they could draw 
their next pay. After all the delicacies 
of the season at the capital, government 
pork and beans on the plains was ex- 
ceedingly short commons, and they sat 
on the stool of repentance day after day 
as we proceeded on our way, and the 
pork and bean ration became smaller 
and smaller. 

One morning, as we plodded along, 
the first lieutenant stopped in his tracks 
to peer investigatingly at some weeds 
growing by the roadside. 

“Wilson,” interrogating the second 
lieutenant, standing by his side, “are n’t 
these lambs’ quarters?” 

“Yes,” answered his brother officer, 
stooping to have a good look at them. 

“ They ’re good to eat, aren’t they?” 

“ Tolerably so; when boiled with fat 
pork they make a good dish of greens.” 

“ All right, we'll camp here. Tell the 
cook to gather a mess, and we’ll have a 
change of diet. By George, we need it!” 

We went into camp, and the company 
commander must have relished his 
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“greens,” for we had hardly got two~at least one half the tradesmen in Wash- 


miles on our way the next morning when 
he called a halt. 

“Wilson, here’s some more of these 
lambs’ quarters, ain’t they ?” 

“Yes,” answered Wilson. 

“All right. Have the company go 
into camp right here, and we’ll have 
some more of them.”’ 

“But,” answered the other, “this is 
very early to go into camp, and judging 
from the looks of the country it must 
be full of lambs’ quarters.” 

“IT don’t propose to keep my soul and 
body together on probabilities. Here 
are lambs’ quarters, and here we’ll camp. 
Obey your orders, sir.” 

The néxt day we marched a little far- 
ther, but the first bunch of lambs’ quar- 
ters brought us to an abrupt stop; and 
I honestly believe that if they had not 
given out, we should still be on our way 
to Fort Hall. 

To this day the lover of “ greens ” has 
not heard the last of them, for he is 
known all over the army as “Captain 
Lambs’ Quarters.” 

His junior was apparently as fond of 
monetary trouble as the senior was of 
greens, and he had the most astonishing 
faculty of getting into debt up to his 
ears of any man I ever heard of. Do 
what he could, he never could get out, 
for they swarmed around him wherever 
he went. He was the original of the 
story,— which has become famous,— of 
a gentleman being kept awake all night 
by the constant walking overhead of 
another in the room above him. “I 
heard you walking all night,” he said the 
next morning. ‘“ Were you ill?” 

“No,” was the reply, “not ill, but 
very much disturbed in my mind, be- 
cause I cannot repay some money I bor- 
rowed from a friend.” 

“Ts that all?” answered the lieuten- 
ant. “What a gump you must be to 
keep awake on that account. Let the 
other fellow walk until you pay him 
back.” 

He was continually being dunned by 


ington. Between them all they kept the 
United States mail so fuli of due bills 
and unpaid balances, that there was 
hardly any room left for other matter, 
and a backwoods congressman’s mail of 
patent office and agricultural reports to 
his constituents was a bagatelle com- 
pared to it. 

One day, traveling down South on 
duty, the train he was on telescoped in- 
to another, and he was pitched out of 
his car and severely injured. The mail 
car in which the agents were assorting 
the mail for distribution at different 
points along the road turned over once 
or twice and went to pieces, scattering 
the open mail all around. One of the 
letters fell near him as he lay on the 
ground. He picked it up, and found, 
much to his surprise, that it was for 
him. He opened it, cast his eyes over 
the contents, and murmured to himself 
sadly as he dropped back : 

“Even here in the wildwoods of 
Georgia, all smashed up in a railroad ac- 
cident, and lying on my back with a 
broken leg, the scoundrels haunt me 
still.” And he threw the letter away 
over his shoulder in disgust. 

It was a tailor’s bill with a request for 
prompt payment, or the matter would 
be reported to the adjutant general of 
the army. 

One day, sometime after we reached 
Fort Hall, and just as we were getting 
comfortably fixed, Tommy was sent for 
by the post adjutant. When he came 
back he was pale and excited, and he 
held a paper in his hand. 

“ Read this, pussy,” he said to me, put- 
ting it under my nose, and taking it 
away again. “But no, I forgot that 
youcan’t read. Let me do it myself, but 
keep your ears open, and see if your 
cat wisdom can make anything out of it.” 

** HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., » 18 
“* Special Orders 


PO vesacs 
‘*1, By direction of the Secretary of War, Musi- 
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cian Thomas Kelly, Company » —— regiment 
of Infantry, will be honorably discharged the service 
of the United States at the post where his company 
may be serving on receipt of this order. 
** By command of GENERAL SHERMAN, 
‘**E, D. TOWNSEND, 
** Adjutant General. 

** Official. 

** (Signed) THOMAS FAIRFAX, 
** Assistant Adjutant General. 


“ And now,” concluded Tommy, fold- 
ing up the paper and putting it away in 
his blouse pocket, “the question nat- 
urally arises, what, in the name of all 
that is wonderful shall I do with my- 
self?” 

The next day’s mail answered the 
question. It brought a letter from Mr. 
Crocker, directing Tommy to report in 
person without delay at the office of the 
directors of the Central Pacific railroad 
at San Francisco, and it enclosed a check 
on the Bank of California to pay his 
traveling expenses. 

That night my dear little chum and I 
communed anxiously together as best 
we could on a very important subject to 
both of us, but especially so to me— 


whether I should go with him or stay 


where I was. To carry me with him at 
this juncture could not but embarrass 
his future movements, whatever they 
might be; to separate, was to break our 
hearts, simple boy and simpler kitten as 
we were at the time. 

As he went over the pros and cons, 
impressing each one after the other up- 
on my mind with his forefinger, tapping 
my nose in his usual way to keep my 
wits from wandering away from the sub- 
jéct in my sorrow, I winked back at him 
first with one eye and then with the 
other, and shook my cat head from side 
to side, in order to rattle my brains and 
evolve some plan that would keep us 
together; but the more I stirred them 
up, the more I became convinced that 
it was best for him to drop me then 
and there, and the affinity between us 
was so strong that we both reached the 
same conclusion at the same time. 
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But how we did grieve over it! And 
yet I could not help feeling glad that 
chance had thrown in his way an oppor- 
tunity of bettering himself, by taking 
him out of the file of the army,—a 
slough of despond without outlet at that 
time. 

And so we parted. The other men of 
the company tried hard to make up for 
my loss, for there is nothing on earth 
more generous than a soldier to either 
man or beast. They all became at once 
kind fathers to the more than twice or- 
phaned kitten, but all of them put to- 
gether could not replace dear little Tom- 
mytome. The one that came the near- 
est to it in my estimation was his bugler 


‘mate in the company, Chunky Albert 


Kalb, a German boy who tried his best 
to become a useful citizen of his adopted 
country, by being as good a soldier un- 
der its flag as he could possibly be. And 
right here I may as well put on record an- 
other great mistake made by the Amer- 
ican people generally in regard to their 
army, and the more shame to them that 
a common kitchen cat should be com- 
pelled to do so for their own good. They 
seem to think that it is composed of 
men too lazy or too worthless to make a 
decent living outside of it. As a rule 
they look down upon the common sol- 
diers pretty much as if they were com- 
mon felons, for the mere fact of their 
wearing livery as they call the uniform, 
forgetting that, like the flag they carry, 
it represents the country. 

In ail flocks there are black sheep, but 
no good shepherd would be so foolish as 
to go and tie up the legs of the whole 
flock, simply because one of the black 
ones should happen to jump over a fence 
into a wheat field where he had no bus- 
ness to be. Leta soldier happen to be 
seen under the influence of liquor by 
the average citizen, and the chances are 
ten to one that that man will make up 
his mind then and there that we have an 
army of drunkards. 

No good soldier will ever desert ; he 
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will put up with almost anything in pref- 
erence to that ; and the army regulations 
have provided a mode of redress if he 
thinks himself in any way injured or 
tyrannized over. Those who do desert 
are better out of the army than in it for 
its own good, but having violated their 
oath, and caused the country some 
trouble and expense, they should be 
made to suffer for it, and every one’s 
hand should be against them. In all well 
regulated communities when the cry of 
‘Stop, thief,” is heard, every one puts 
his best foot forward in order to catch 
him. But let a man be known as a de- 
serter, and no matter how worthless he 
may be as a man, every body he meets 
helps him on his way from his obliga- 
tions, forgetting he is a swindling ab- 
sconder from their own army, which 
they are taxed to support for the good 
of all, and that indirectly he robs every 
one of them individually by the mere 
fact of his desertion. 

Kalb was a chip of the same block as 
Tommy in many ways, and he used to 
tell me funny stories about deserters, and 
how one could never call himself safe 
from being apprehended by the merest 
chance when the officers came across 
them. He told me that there was a tol- 
erably well authenticated tradition in the 
army that an attorney general of the 
United States was discovered to have 
been a deserter from the army when so 
many soldiers abandoned their colors 
during the gold excitement of the early 
days of California in 1849, ard that 
he was just on the point of being ar- 
rested as such when he got wind of it, 
rushed over to the White House at mid- 
night, and got the president to get up 
out of bed to sign a pardon that made 
him safe. 

Kalb told me that as an actual fact, 
but I can hardly believe it, for from my 
own knowledge of them I am sure that 
there isn’t manly stuff enough in a 
deserter to make a respectable loafer, 
let alone a cabinet minister. 

VOL.xvi—7. 
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While one of our companies was sta- 
tioned at Camp Wright in Northern Cali- 
fornia, a small post lost in a nook of the 
Coast Range, and as out of the way of 
everything as could possibly be, one of 
the men deserted. Some six months 
afterwards his captain, then on a leave 
of absence, was standing after dinner in 
front of the Metropolitan hotel in New 
York, when whom should he see coming 
up Broadway, driving a six mule team, 
but his deserter. The man happened to 
spy him at the same time, and away he 
went off his mule, leaving the team in 
the middle of the street, with the captain 
after him as fast as he could go. Such 
a clatter as they made had not been 
heard on Broadway for months, and the 
faster they went along the thoroughfare 
the larger grew the crowd following 
them, and wondering what it all meant. 
Finally the deserter sprang into a side 
alley, which turned out to bea blind one, 
and he was caught like a rat in a trap. 
“ Hang it,’”’ he exclaimed in disgust, as 
the captain grabbed him by the scruff of 
the neck, “ who ever saw such infernal 
luck! To be caught on Broadway, in New 
York, by my own captain, after running 
away from a blasted hole in the moun- 
tains of California that the state survey- 
or himself could not find again if he tried 
his damnedest! Catch me deserting 
after this! Not if I know it!” And he 
delivered himself up without any further 
ado. | 

“There are men,” said Kalb, “ who 
make a regular business of deserting. 
They are known among the other sol- 
diers as ‘repeaters,’ and some have de- 
serted and enlisted again under different 
names a dozen times, if not more. They 
do this in order to see the country at the 
people’s expense, by traveling from one 
post to another in joining from recruit 
ing stations, or when they happen to be- 
broken in pocket, and do not know 
where the next meal is to come from if 
not provided by Uncle Sam. These last 
are called ‘snow birds,’ because they 
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generally enlist in the later fall, in order 
to provide a winter home for themselves, 
and desert in early spring when it is no 
longer required. The spirit of free ma- 
sonry in matters of that kind existing 
among the enlisted men of the army 
prevents their being given away by the 
others, and their nefarious occupation 
of sponging on the government goes on 
year after year, until their identity hap- 
pens to be discovered by chance, and a 
general court martial sentence puts them 
carefully away where the wicked cease 
from troubling, for some years, at least. 

The company did mot remain long at 
Fort Hall. From Idaho we went to Ne- 
vada, California, Oregon, Arizona, New 
Mexico; rolling along like bounding 
stones from among one set of wild In- 
dians to another, never staying long 
enough in one place to gather moss on 
our backs, although the burden of years 
kept on increasing as we went along. I 
am told that cats have nine lives, but I 
must have had at least ten, else I never 
should have been alive this day, after go- 


ing through what I have in the shape of 


abrupt changes of climates. When we 
were at Yuma it was so hot that I had 
to cross the parade ground on three feet 
at atime in order to relieve each turn 
about, and prevent them: from being 
roasted; and in Dakota, in winter, the 
soldiers had to wrap me up in blankets 
under a red hot stove to keep me from 
freezing to death. In the Colorado val- 
ley the air was so dry and parching that 
the skin of my nose was always blistered 
and peeling off in strips ; while in North- 
ern California and Western Oregon it 
was so damp that it was all that I could 
do to keep myself from becoming moldy, 
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when the rain fell constantly for forty 
days and nights at a time in the rainy 
season. Between the two I was kept in 
constant fear of complete evaporation, 
when the moisture was being sucked 
out of my carcass by the burning hot 
winds, or of finding myself waddling 
about mud puddles as webfooted as an 
old duck. 

Every once in a while in our peregrina- 
tions word came to us from Tommy. 
He was getting on in the world, being 
promoted from one important positionto 
another in the employ of the Central. 
He wrote to Kalb frequently, and he 
almost always inquired in his letters 
about me. At first it was “my little 
pussy,” then “ my cat,” and finally “my 
old cat”; but although these variations 
were somewhat unpleasant reminders, 
that forgetfulness of old times on the 
part of my friend might be expected 
with the coming bitterness of old age on 
mine, I did not mind it much, it being 
the way of mankind generally, and hu- 
man nature and cat nature are pretty 
much alike the world ever. In.the course 
of time Kalb’s term of service expired, 
and he left me to join Tommy, who had 
a situation ready for him. And so it 
went on, friend after friend dropping 
away from me year after year. But Iam 
sure of a peaceful home in my old age, 
for news has come that Tommy Kelly, 
the friend of my youth, has been elected 
United States senator from one of the 
new States lately admitted to the Union, 
and my last days will be spent at the 
Soldiers’ Home at Washington, in the 
companionship of those with whom I 
fought and bled for the sake of a grate- 


ful country. 
A. G. Tassin. 
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THERE is another class of contracts in 
which there is but imperfect freedom, 
and, though these contracts are entered 
into between private individuals, it is 
claimed that there should be govern- 
ment interference in favor of the weak- 
er party. Laborers claim that they are 
not free to accept or refuse the terms 
offered by employers. Their capital 
consists solely of their labor, and upon 
their ability to sell this depends their 
daily bread. To a certain extent this is 
true. The employer must have labor in 
order to render his capital productive, 
and the refusal of the laborers to work 
for him causes him individual loss great- 
er than they sustain. But, on the other 
hand, the employer is in a better posi- 
tion to meet his loss than they are to 
meet theirs. They may compel him to 
retire from his business, but he will be 
able to save something from the wreck, 
and by the amount of the salvage he will 
be better off than they. At the worst, 
he can but be reduced to the same 
level as themselves, where he must de- 
pend entirely upon his natural powers 
for a living. 

But the laborer must haveemployment 
to live and to supply his family with the 
necessaries of life; he cannot wait for 
that employment which promises him 
the best return, but must take what 
comes. In this way, labor is continually 
on the market for forced sale, and the 
supply overbalances the demand at a 
point below where they should be equal, 
did perfect freedom exist. 

It is in order to counteract this lack 
of balance that the organization of labor 
has been attempted. In the aggregate, 
labor receives far more of the profits of 
production than capital does. It is the 
vast number of laborers compared with 
the number of capitalists that renders 
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the individual laborer weak, and the 
trade organizations have found the 
strength that lies in codperative effort. 

The organization of labor is a good 
thing, but the action of organized labor 
has not always been wise. In fact, itis 
hardly an exaggeration to say that it has 
generally been unwise. In the nature of 
the case, such unwisdom was inevitable. 
The laboring classes are necessarily the 
least educated ; the struggle for exist- 
ence has been too fierce to leave them 
time for more than a common school ed- 
ucation, and it is doubtful whether many 
save those reared under the shadow of 
our public schools have received even 
this. What hope was there, then, that 
they should be able to solve correctly 
the most difficult industrial and econom 
ic questions. They have struck for 
higher wages or shorter hours when the 
pinch of poverty made itself felt, the 
very time when such a strike was least 
likely to be successful. They have de 
manded a voice in the regulation of pri- 
vate business where they had no right 
to speak, and have tried to compel em- 
ployers to strengthen trades unions by 
refusing to employ any save those who 
subscribed to these arrogant demands, 
and bound themselves to enforce them. 
They have attempted to exercise a 
tyranny over those who refused to join 
with them such as the world has not 
seen for centuries save in the barbarous 
countries of Asia. And in the enforce- 
ment of this tyranny, they have counte- 
nanced if not connived at lawlessness 
and crime. 

With such an indictment against 
them, who can be blamed for failing to 
see any virtue in their organizations, and 
justice in their demands? Yet these are 
but the excesses of suddenly acquired 
and hitherto unsuspected power. It is 
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scarcely a century since the condition of 
the most favorably situated Jaborer was 
little better than that of a slave. The 
industrial progress of the century has 
bettered the condition of the laborer 
immeasurably, and one of the most im- 
portant effects of this is the laborer’s 
ability to assert himself. That he has 
been carried off his feet by this suddenly 
acquired power is not surprising. But 
he will regain his equilibrium in time, 
and limit his demand to what is reason- 
able. 

Already there is an advance observa- 
ble in the discredit into which the pro- 
fessional organizer has fallen among the 
labor organizations. The power of the 
“walking delegate” is a thing of the 
past. That the laborers in their first 
struggles for self-assertion should have 
fallen into the hands of these designing 
men, was as inevitable as that their de- 
mands should be unreasonable. They 
have slowly emancipated themselves, 
however, and are now ready for the next 
step in advance. This stepis an under- 
standing of the operation of social laws. 
They will try in vain to fight against 
those laws, but when they harmonize 
their demands with the natural social 
development they will have gone far 
toward solving the labor problem. 

But it is not to be supposed that such 
solution will leave the social adjustment 
as it is at present. The wide spread 
discontent of the laboring classes is not 
proof that the division of the profits of 


industry is unjust, but it is sufficient to. 


at least raise a presumption in that direc- 
tion. And the fact that notwithstanding 
the wonderful advance of productive 
methods and the enormous increase of 
wealth, the mass of the laborers must 
still labor to the full extent of their 
powers, physical and mental, to gain a 
bare subsistence for themselves, and 
their families goes far to strengthen 
this presumption. 

What, then, is to be the basis of the 
solution of this labor problem? There 
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are not lacking studies of this question 
by political economists and by philan- 
thropists, approaching the subject each 
from the peculiar point of view of the 
author. Among the more recently pub- 
lished books of this class we may select 
some of the more important, and divide 
them into three classes. The first class 
would include those written by authors 
most strongly impressed by the con- 
servative school of thought on economic 
questions. Two books of this class are 
strongly marked by this school, and 
present that view of the problem with 
unusual directness and force. 

Mr. Wood’s! fundamental proposi- 
tion is that the natural law in all eco- 
nomic transactions is the law of supply 
and demand. This law can only act 
freely where there is absolute freedom 
of competition, and any attempt to re- 
strict competition is an attempt to de- 
feat the natural course of events, and is 
therefore not only doomed to failure but 
must work evil. The several phases of 
the labor problem are taken up sepa- 
rately and discussed from this point of 
view. His case against labor combina- 
tions is included in five counts : 

First, Because their foundation and main-spring 
is the idea of antagonism to capital or accumulated 
labor. 

Second. Because their influence is against the 
exercise of individual merit, industry, and excellence, 
and distinctly in the direction of dependency. 

Third. Personal freedom of action and contract 
is surrendered to the control of others, whose judg- 
ment is often faulty and prejudiced. 

Fourth, They are tyrannical in their action toward 





/ all unorganized laborers. 


Fifth. Their logical tendency and influence is in 
the direction of socialism. 

Of these counts, the first and fifth are 
aimed at the principle of labor organiza- 
tions in general; the others at the ac- 
tions of such organizations, and are 
therefore not fundamental objections. 

It must be admitted that the second 
and fourth counts are justified. The 
influence of labor organizations has been 


1 Natural Law in the Business World. By Henry 
Wood. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1887. 
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thrown on the side of reducing all the 
laborers to the same level. The effort 
has, of course, been to obtain for un- 
skilled labor the same remuneration as 
is paid to the skilled operative. But 
such an effort is doomed to defeat from 
the first. The wages of the laborer come 
from the product of his labor, and where 
one receives more than he produces, 
another must receive less. The effect 
is therefore to cause skilled labor to be 
underpaid, and to discourage all efforts 
at excellence. The effort to limit the 
supply of labor by limiting the number 
of apprentices is even more indefensible, 
for it harms the community more di- 
rectly. But this is likely to be corrected 
by the development of technical schools, 
where trades may be learned more thor- 
oughly than is possible under the appren- 
tice system. 

The third and fourth counts have 
already been considered and admitted. 
The surrender of personal freedom of 
action to a greater or less extent is ne- 
cessary where there is to be coéperative 
effort. It is not an incident peculiar to 
labor organizations, but exists in all unit- 
ed action. It is only dangerous when 
surrendered for an evil purpose, or to 
persons with evil designs. The surren- 
der that is required in labor organiza- 
tions is to the majority of the organiza- 
tion, and then only after full discussion 
of the proposed action. The tyranny 
toward unorganized labor is defended as 
a measure of self-preservation, but the 
defense is without weight. Freedom of 
action is as much a right of the non- 
union man as of the member of the 
trades organizations, and it is a right 
that will be sustained by the community. 

Turning now to the objections that go 
to the principle of the labor organiza- 
tions, is the trades union based upon 
the idea of antagonism to capital? The 
answer must be in the affirmative. The 
central purpose of the labor organization 
is to force from capital a recognition 
that would not be accorded without a 
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show of force. But the validity of this 
as an objection depends upon whether 
the demands of labor are just or unjust. 
If just, there is surely no wrong in or- 
ganizing to enforce them. There is a 
necessary antagonism between capital 
and labor when the question is the divis- 
ion of profits. When two capitalists 
form a partnership there must bea clear 
understanding as to the division of prof- 
its, and so with the division between 
employer and employé. Within certain 
limits, the lower wages are the larger the 
share of the profits retained by the cap- 
italist. 

And in this there is nothing inconsist- 
ent with the fact that in production the 
interests of capital and labor are identi- 
cal. The more profitable production, 
and the cheaper the cost of production, 
the more profit there is to divide. It 
is when the time for division comes 
that their interests become divergent. 

Mr. Atkinson? devotes himself to an 
analysis of the division of profits rather 
than the enforcement of any economic 
law. The production of a cotton mill is 
taken as the basis for the calculation, 
and the division of expenses and profits 
is followed out in great detail. The 
analysis is masterly, as is all the statisti- 
cal work done by Mr. Atkinson, but his 
conclusions drawn from the fact are not 
soaccurate. He points out the advance 
in the condition of labor during the last 
halfcentury. Forty years ago the labor- 
ers in cotton mills worked thirteen, four- 
teen and fifteen hours a day, and their 
wages averaged $175 a year. Now they 
work ten hours a day, and receive $300, 
every dollar of which buys more than a 
dollar would forty years ago. 

But this is only one element, and an 
unimportant one at that, of the progress 
of labor. The comforts of living have 
been brought within the reach of the 
laborer to an extent that could not have 


2 The Margin of Profits. By Edward Atkinson. New 
York and London : G, P. Putnam's Sons. 1887. For 
sal in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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been anticipated during the early half of 
this century. 

This advance in the condition of labor 
Mr. Atkinson attributes to the presence 
of the capitalist, and it is just here that 
the mistake of his whole argument lies. 
The industrial facilities of the present 
day are no more to be credited to the in- 
dividual capitalist than to the individual 
laborer. They are the result of the or- 
ganization of industry, the accumulated 
experience of both capital and labor dur- 
ing preceding ages. This fund of experi- 
ence and organization is an inheritance 
of the whole community, not of any one 
class. That capital employed in produc- 
tion is today more remunerative than it 
was formerly is not the result of the su- 
perior ability of the capitalist, or entre- 
preneur, but of the accumulation of sci- 
entific inventions, facilities of transport- 
ation and of communication, improved 
methods of transacting business. That 
the benefits resulting from these things 
should be credited to capital exclusively 
is as unjust as that they should be cred- 
ited to labor exclusively. 

This, however, is the one weak spot in 
his argument, and the essay, which was 
delivered as a lecture before the Central 
Labor Lyceum of Boston, is just such 
an address as will do the laborers most 
good. It teaches them how to look at 
economic questions scientifically, and, 
though it may not be sufficient to enable 
them to analyze such questions, it pre- 
pares them to understand and appreci- 
ate the analysis of others. 

The answer of Mr. E. M. Chamberlain 
to Mr. Atkinson’s address is also pub- 
lished in the same book, but it is of inter- 
est only as showing the danger to which 
labor organizations are yet exposed. It 
should hardly be dignified by the name 
of answer, for he touches none of Mr. 
Atkinson’s main points. He satisfies 
himself with quibbles on minor points, 
and juggles of statistics, the meaning of 
which he has not studied out. Such ad- 
dresses, filled with platitudes about the 
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dignity of labor and its present enslaved 
condition, are apt to dazzle the untrained 
minds of the laborers, and lead them 
into mistakes such as they have made 
in the past. However, experience is 
an effective and successful teacher, 
though a severe one, and humanity is so 
constituted that it will learn from no 
other. The mistakes thus made are not 
likely to be repeated, and thus such ad- 
dresses as Mr. Chamberlain’s do good in 
the end, though at a terrible cost to the 
community. 


The books of the second class show 
more insight into the transition period 
through which we are now passing, 
though perhaps less training in the sci- 
entific handling of economic questions. 
These authors recognize the fact that 
the present division of profits is about 
to be set aside, or at least improved in 
such a way that the laborer shall receive 
a more adequate share, and on this as a 
premise they proceed to point out what 
in their opinion should be the future 
development. The unscientific training 
of these writers is well illustrated by 
Dr. Griswold’s book. His study is only 
incidentally one of the relations of labor 
and capital. The aim is rather tojpre- 
sent a new system of philosophy, or a 
restatement of old principles. 

In his preface Dr. Griswold takes the 
reader into his confidence sufficiently to 
explain the circumstances under which 
the book was published. The work was 
commenced several months before its 
issue, “as a study de novo of the indus- 
trial status.” It was written at odd mo- 
ments, between the calls of other duties, 
published form by formas the manuscript 
was prepared, and the plan changed rad- 
ically during the course of preparation, 
so there are references in the earlier 
chapters to matter which does not ap- 
pear later. Such is the naive admission 


1 The Wealth and Poverty of Nations. By W.N. 
San Francisco: The Bancroft Company. 
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of the author. A study de novo of the 
industrial status, prepared in a few 
months, and hurried through the press, 
can only be useful as a gratification of 
the vanity of the author and the curiosity 
of the public. As a fact, the book con- 
tains internal evidences of the circum- 
stances under which it was prepared. It 
is ill-digested, unscientifically arranged, 
and shows a misconception of the ideas 
of those whom he criticises. For in- 
stance, he says in his preface, “ His in- 
vestigations have satisfied him that one 
term, value, has been used in too 
narrow a sense; that other values, of 
greater importance to man than those 
produced by human labor—human labor 
values being the only values recognized 
by scientific writers—-exist, and are con- 
tinually found at the point of exchange 
in connection with those produced by 
human labor.” Again he says (p. 129), 
“it assumes that wealth produced by 
human labor, alone is possessed of value, 
and is exchangeable.” 

He looks upon the profits now re- 
ceived by capital as plunder, and looks 
forward to government control, not 
ownership, of industry in the interests 
of the consumer. His explanation of 
why the consumer should have a voice in 
fixing the priceof commoditie$ is unique. 
In that, as the nation, they possess a 
sovereign control over the sources of 
wealth and means of production, and in 
the exercise of that control have conced- 
ed to producers that indispensable por- 
tion of the common heritage required by 
the latter for effective production, it is 
but right that consumers should have, in 
the interest of all, a voice in the estab- 
lishment of prices (p. 207). Would it 
surprise Dr. Griswold te know that they 
have a very effective voice in the estab- 
lishment of prices, and that it does not 
at all rest upon the principle he enunci- 
ates? 

Typographically, the book is inexcus- 
ably bad, and reflects both upon the au- 
thor and the publishers. Thirty-six 
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errata,some of them materially affecting 
the sense, are enumerated by the author. 
But besides these, the typographical 
errors are numerous. On pages 132and 
133, to which we opened at random, are 
eight glaring errors of this kind. 

It is a pleasure to turn from this book 
to that of Mr. Cadman’s,’ which ap- 
proaches the labor problem from the 
same point of view, but treats it in a 
scientific manner. The most striking 
feature of Mr. Cadman’s book is the 
intimate mingling of the scientific and 
the religious treatment of his subject. 
The next most striking feature is 
the wide study evidenced by the mass 
of facts he has gathered to sustain his 
position. The tone of the book is indi- 
cated by the title, and if the religious 
element has been introduced too much, 
considering the subject treated,—and 
there are frequent references to the 
Bible to sustain statements of economic 
facts —- the excuse is found in the cir- 
cumstances under which it was written. 
The book was prepared in competition 
fora prize of $1,000, offered under the 
provisions of the will of John C. Green, 
for manuscript suitable for a Sunday 
School literature of the highest order of 
merit. 

The book treats of the relations of 
labor and capital both historically and 
contemporaneously; the positions of the 
author are enforced by argument and by 
illustration. The main theorem ad- 
vanced is the natural unity of capital and 
labor, based upon the humanity that 
underlies the whole. He points out the 
changesin the material condition brought 
about by industrial advance with more 
of detail than is generally employed, and 
then argues statistically that a larger 
proportion of the benefits have gone to 
the capitalist than he is justly entitled to. 

Yet in this argument he does not 
once lose sight of the immense benefits 
that have accrued to the laborer from 


1 The Christian Unity of Capital and Labor. By 
Harry W. Cadman. Philadelphia : The American S:un- 
day School Union. 
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this advance. ‘“ Those who entertain 
the opinion that progress and poverty 
are associate terms, and that the primi- 
tive simplicity of the days of Washing- 
ton was an ideal age for the poor, will 
have some difficulty in reconciling these 
views with the fact that the laborer who 
met with an accident or sickness a centu- 
ry ago was almost certain to be arrested 
by the sheriff as soon as he recovered, 
and be imprisoned in a loathsome jail, 
among the most infamous criminals, for 
the small debt he had incurred during 
his disability.” (p. 51.) “In 1828, the 
average weekly wages of women was 
$2.62; in 1880, $4.84.” “In 1850, the av- 
erage earnings in all industries through- 
out the United States was $247.11; in 
1880, $346.91.” The decrease in the 
hours of labor and in the cost of living 
are discussed in the same manner. 

But while the condition of labor has 
thus improved, the advance of capital- 
ists has been disproportionately greater. 


From 1841 to 1881 the population of England and 
Wales rose 60 per cent, but the number of incomes 
between $2,500 and $25,coo more than doubled ; 
those from $25,000 to $50,000 trebled ; those above 
$50,000, and under $250 000, quadrupled, and the 
number of incomes above this last sum was increased 
eightfold. In 180c, 36,000 families of the gentry had 
an income of $140,000,000 ; in 1883, 220,000 fami- 
lies of the same class were in receipt of $1,665,000,- 
090, showing an increase of five and one-sixth in 
ownership, and of nearly eight timesin wealth. Dur- 
ing the same period the working families about quad- 
rupled, while their earnings were multiplied only 
five and three-fourths (p. 143). 


Complete figures for the United States 
are not attainable, but the same dispro- 
portionate increase is indicated by the 
statistics at hand. 

As to the remedy for this, Mr. Cadman 
lays too much stress on the ethical duty 
of capital to pay a larger proportion to 
the laborers in the form of wages. 

One of the commonest mistakes of capital is to 
assume that labor is a commodity to be purchased at 


the lowest market rate like any other article, and, 


whenever possible, cheapened. No man 


has a right to pay such low wages, if his product will 
afford better, that the worker can scarce keep aflame 
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his own life and that of wife and child. (p. 112.) 
The root of the difficulty is that labor has been 
made a commodity, as the laborer himself was in 
times not far removed. The abstract has been sub- 
stituted for the concrete, but that is bought and sold 
like any other material at market rates. (pp. 145, 6.) 

These extracts express an idea that 
is not justified by the facts. The con- 
dition of the laborer today is very much 
more free than that of the slave of a gen- 
eration ago ; there has not been merely 
a substitution of the abstract for the 
concrete. The contract of the laborer 
is not entirely free, but it is approaching 
that point continually, and it has long 
passed a position in any way analagous 
to slavery. 

Nor is it any more correct to say that 
no man has a right to pay wages lower 
than his product will afford. Wages 
may be low while profits are large ; and 
it may be perfectly just and proper that 
it should be so. If the large profits re- 
sult from the more efficient employment 
of capital, or from high interest conse- 
quent upon scarcity of capital, there is 
no duty resting upon the employer to 
increase his wages. Labor isa commod- 
ity that should be purchased at the 
market rate, when there is perfect free- 
dom of contract, and there is no duty, 
moral or otherwise, to pay more than 


this rate for it. 
But in practice it is very seldom, and 


then only as a temporary thing, that in- 
creased profits are a result of extra effi- 
ciency or scarcity of capital. They are 
more often the result of a combination 
of circumstances, in which the laborer 
has as much interest as the employer. 
There is a duty resting upon the em- 
ployer to pay his employees just what 
their labor is worth; that is, just what 
they as individual laborers and as co-ben- 
eficiaries in the inheritance of the com- 
munity add to the value of the raw ma- 
terial. It is not just that they should 
pay less than this, and itis no more just 
that they should be asked to pay more, 
even though it should not be enough to 
support the laborer and his family. 
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Mr. Cadman objects to this, and com- 
menting on the Spencerian doctrine, 
that it would be better for the commu- 
nity should those who are incapable of 
being self-supporting be allowed to die 
off, he declares that “Had such a rule 
always prevailed, the world today would 
yet be a great habitation of slaves.” (p. 
118.) But whyshouldthis beso? The 
laws of heredity are sufficiently estab- 
lished to prove that children inherit at 
least a tendency in the direction of the 
weak as well as the strong characteris- 
tics of their parents. Would not the 
race be stronger, then, had the weaker 
elements been eliminated? And, if 
stronger, why is there any reason to be- 
lieve that they would have become 
slaves? 

Sympathy betrays Mr. Cadman into 
another error when he says: “If the 
laborer who earns $9 a week is paid $10, 
and spends the addition rightly, the 
maker of some useful thing will have 
been benefited therefrom, and in a city 
of 10,000 wage-earners the general in- 
crease in business prosperity at the end 
of a month would be so marked as favor- 
ably to affect the profits of everyone in 
the community.” (p.114.) But in order 
that this should be so, it is necessary to 
presume also that the employer, had he 
not paid the extra dollar but added it to 
his profits, would not have spent it 
rightly. So far as the community is 
concerned, it matters not whether the 
money is spent by the employer or em- 
ployé. 

But in spite of these sympathetic 
slips, Mr. Cadman has given us a really 
valuable study of the labor problem, and 
one that well repays perusal by those 
who desire to form a correct opinion on 
the most important social problem of the 
day. 


We may turn now to the third class of 
books on this subject, which present evi- 
dence as to the attempted solutions of 
the problem. - The wages system has 
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proved unequal to the situation, in spite 
of the many modifications that have 
been attempted. The strongest argu- 
ment in favor of the wages system is 
its release of the employé from all the 
risks of the business. As conducted at 
present, industry is very uncertain. It 
is a common assertion based upon the 
collected facts, that in every hundred 
men who go into business for themselves 
only five succeed. The French evidence 
is that in that country ten succeed, fifty 
just get along, and forty go into bank- 
ruptcy. With the increased speculative 
activity in this country, the proportion 
of absolute failures is probably greater, 
while the number of those who just 
make both ends meet is less. Under 
these circumstances wages secure the 
laborer from the extreme fluctuations of 
loss as well as of profit. But time wages 
and piece wages are equally ineffective 
in establishing a fair remuneration of 
the value of labor performed, and wages 
arranged according to a sliding scale 
based upon the price of the completed 
article have been found productive of 
disputes and strife, rather than equitable 
adjustment. 

In the effort to overcome these diffi- 
culties two systems have been proposed, 
and in various places practically ap- 
plied. One is a substitution of co-opera- 
tion for the whole wages system, the 
other is a radical modification of that 
system by supplementing it by profit- 
sharing. 

The results of the practical attempts 
at codperation in this country have been 
admirably presented in a series of stud- 
ies published by the Johns Hopkins 
University.’ It is not within the pres- 
ent scope to present the results of these 
studies with any completeness, but a few 
of the general facts may be pointed out., 
The studies cover the various efforts at 
coéperation both productive and distrib- 

1 History of Codperation in the United States. By 
Edward W. Bemis, Albert Shaw, Amos G. Warner, 


Charles Howard Shinn, and Daniel R. Randall. Balti 
more: Johns Hopkins University. 1888. 
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utive, but fur our present purpose we 
need not consider the latter. 

The numerous codéperative stores, 
where consumers are given a part of the 
profits by a system of dividends, in some 
cases confined to the shareholders, in 
others extended to all patrons, have 
been established principally in New Eng- 
land and the South. Most of them have 
resulted from the activity of the Patrons 
of Husbandry, the Sovereigns of Indus- 
try, or later, the Farmers’ Alliance, and 
have been almost uniformly successful. 
But while their aim is to better the con- 
dition of the poorer classes, they only 
indirectly affect the relations between 
labor and capital. 

Productive codéperation, on the other 
hand, aims to do away with the capital- 
ist, or rather to combine the capitalist 
and laborer in one person. Two classes 
of these institutions are included in the 
studies, the first being really more of a 
joint stock company, where the shares 
are held by the laborers. In these organ- 
izations, the laborer appears in the dou- 
ble capacity of capitalist and laborer, re- 
ceiving wages for his labor,and dividends 
in proportion to the capital invested by 
him. This can hardly be considered a 
case of codperation, but is an extension 
of the benefits of corporate activity. 

The truly productive codperative en- 
terprises are those in which the capital 
is furnished by the laborers, but the 
profits are divided either per capita, or 
pro rata, according to wages. These in- 
stitutions are similar in general organi- 
zation, but differ somewhat in details. 
Some allow a certain dividend for capi- 
tal before the profits are divided ; others 
divide the profits between capital and 
labor in the proportion that the paid-in 
capital bears to the annual pay-roll. 
Nearly all provide for a sinking fund to 
guard against emergencies. In New 
York, the solidarity associations carry 
out the idea that interest on capital is 
wrong. The capital is paid in, but bears 
no interest. After the lapse of a year 
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or two, it is to be paid back from the 
profits, a sinking fund being created for 
the purpose. 

In the establishment of these coépera- 
tive enterprises, the Knights of Labor 
have been peculiarly active, particularly 
in the eastern and northwestern States. 
In a majority of cases, the first incen- 
tive has been a strike or lockout, and the 
necessity for the laborers to find some- 
thing todo. Under the circumstances, 
the companies have generally been 
obliged to commence with inadequate 
capital ; and the first year has been one 
of hardship and suffering. But the la- 
borers have found in the steady employ- 
ment offered a sufficient recompense, 
and have been willing, when necessary, 
to give up the profits, and sometimes 
even a part of their wages. 

This ability to continue without prof- 
its has given some of the codperatives 
an advantage over the “boss” shops, 
but it is not to be supposed that they 
have been uniformly successful. Igno- 
rance and jealousy have undermined 
many of the codperative efforts, and 
have brought them to premature failure. 
The inability of some laborers to under- 
stand why others should receive higher 
wages than themselves has precipitated 
internal dissension ; the absence of ex- 
ecutive ability has caused disaster. 

But in spite of these things, the co- 
operative efforts have been in many 
cases strikingly successful, and have 
brought to the codperatives better re- 
turns for their work than they have 
been able to get otherwise. The system 
of compelling them to save by retaining 
a part of their wages and all their divi- 
dends until their contribution to the 
capital stock is made up, has enforced 
habits of economy and thrift, while the 
necessary morality of their relations has 
developed the moral sense. 

On the whole, it is probable that the 
co-operative companies have been about 
as uniformly successful as ordinary busi- 
ness entérprises. When it is considered 
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that nine in every ten business men fail, 
it is not to be expected that a large pro- 
portion of the codperative enterprises 
should make a better showing. Andthe 
codperative stores have had some ele- 
ments in their favor. They have at- 
tracted the naturally industrious and 
thrifty among the laborers, for the idle 
and dissolute are weeded out during the 
struggles of the first year, and are not 
admitted afterwards. Besides this, they 
have enjoyed in those cases where they 
have been successful the benefit of the 
enthusiasm of good organizer. A suc- 
cessful organizer is sufficiently rare to 
command and deserve high wages, but 
in most cases they have been willing to 
perform this higher class of labor for 
about the same remuneration received 
by the laborers. If codperation is to be 
more widely extended, the necessity of 
paying good wages for superintendence 
will have to be recognized. 

In regard to the branches of industry 
where codperation is most successful, it 
is significant that the most prosperous 
coéperative enterprises are in those 
branches of business, where labor is rel- 
atively of more importance than capital, 
and where the simplicity of the business 
places all nearly upon the same level. 
The most successful codperative enter- 
prises are among the coopers, plumbers, 
boot and shoe makers, furniture makers, 
and coal miners. 

The weakness of codperationin a wide 
application is the necessity for effective 
management, and this is met by the sys- 
tem of profit sharing. Herethe laborer 
does not contribute to the capital, and 
has no voice in the management. He 
has an interest in the business, however, 
through the division of profits. A very 
interesting account of profit sharing, 
both in its theory and practice, is pre- 
sented by Mr. N. P. Gilman in his book.! 

Mr. Gilman presents a very thorough 
account of the origin of the system with 


'Profit Sharing Between Employer and Employee. 
By N. P, Gilman. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 
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the Maison Le Clair in France, and the 
admirable results of that experiment. 
The system has spread widely, and the 
various applications in Europe, England, 
and this country are described. The 
experience has shown that the profits 
have increased sufficiently to give the 
labore: a handsome return in addition to 
his wages, while the profits of the cap- 
italist have not been decreased, but the 
experiments have not, perhaps, been suf- 
ficiently numerous to determine wheth- 
er this better showing results from the 
system, or from the ability of those con- 
cerns that have adopted it. 

In this country, the Peace Dale Man- 
ufacturing Company introduced the sys- 
tem in its woolen mills in 1878. In 1879- 
80, and 1880-1, the dividend was 5 per 
cent ; in 1881-2 and 1882-3, the dividend 
was 3 per cent. Since that time, the con- 
dition of the woolen industry has not 
been such as to admit of dividends, but 
the system is yet valid.. The Norriton 
Woolen Mills of Pennsylvania adopted 
the system in 1887, and declared that 
their output had been increased during 
the year from 8 to Io per cent solely on 
this account. The Pillsbury Flouring 
Mills of Minneapolis announced the 
scheme in 1882, and paid a bonus of 
nearly 33 per cent to about one-quarter 
of their employés. In the first three 
years, a total bonus of $125,000 was paid. 
In 1888, a bonus of $40,000 was paid. 

Particulars are given of twenty-eight 
other firms that have adopted the sys- 
tem, located in New York, Cleveland, 
Auburn, Me., Lynn, Brockton, Lake 
Village, N. H., Boston, Worcester, Cam- 
bridge, Chicago, Montclair, Detroit, 
Ivorydale, Ohio, Philadelphia, Stamford, 
St. Louis, Providence, Dolgeville, N. 
Y., and Toledo. From the location of 
the firms, it will be seen that the system 
has been more generally adopted in New 
England and New York than elsewhere. 

The testimony of these firms is uni- 
versally favorable to the system; they 
find the employés more industrious, 
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more interested in the business, and the 
profits resulting from saving of raw ma- 
terial and improved quality of workman- 
ship have fully made up the amount of 
the bonus, even in years when slack bus- 
iness has decreased profits. The system 
is perhaps not a complete solution of 
the labor question, but it is a long step 
in that direction. Its weakness is that 
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it must be brought about by the volun- 
tary action of the employer, but the ben- 
efits to him are sufficiently direct to en- 
courage the hope that it will be more 
generally adopted; and Mr. Gilman’s 
book will do much toward familiarizing 
the public with it, and popularizing it 
among those who are the employers of 
labor. 
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THE three-year proposition at Harvard has rath- 
er startled college people throughout the country. 
President Eliot had been talking about it for some 
time, but it was not realized that he proposed mak- 
ing a serious proposal of such a changesosoon. In 
the face of the complaint that most American de- 
grees mean less than they should, it certainly seems 
at first sight very reactionary to suggest giving a de- 
gree after a three years’ course. Of course, such a 
suggestion does not come from such men frivolously ; 
their reasons must be worth weighing. Neverthe- 
less, President Eliot has never been known in the 
country as one of the strongest advocates of educa- 
tion for its own sake, and for the making of the man 
more than the equipping of the man. 


THE reason given for the proposed change is that 
the age of matriculation has risen so much of late 
years, that the graduate is put at a disadvantage by 
his late entrance on business or professional life. 
Probably twenty-six or twenty-seven is none too old, 
intrinsically considered, for a man to begin to prac- 
tice a profession, or twenty-three or twenty-four to 
enter business; certainly, it is good evolutionary 
science that the later specialization begins, the high- 
er the final result, even though the less the immedi- 
ate efficiency. . But the exigencies of life allow few 
men to complete their education in the best manner, 
and no doubt many are unable to postpone their en- 
trance upon what is technically known as “ an active 
life,” — i, e., a money-earning one — until they are 
ideally fitted for it. Moreover, the limitations of the 
man count for much ; it is not everyone who is capa- 
ble of taking general training after he is twenty-one 
or twenty-two years old : his interest in things of the 
mind flags, his power of pure thought seems to 
reach its end. Only « minority, perhaps, can be 
held to pure education as long as the best minds 
would prefer. The irresistible tendency to make the 
ast year of c ollege almost purely elective, and the 


disposition to specialize in it with direct reference t® 
the future profession, seems to indicate that this may 
be so. If it is, —if three years is all that can be 
given in the way of liberal education, and the fourth 
year is going to be smuggled over into the service of 
special education in any case,— it may be best to let 
the degree accord with the fact. If placing the de- 
gree at the close of the third year would simply lift 
out from the fourth all who have exhausted their in- 
tellectual impulse, while those who now take the 
fourth year with profit would remain as graduate 
students, there would, at least, be no harm done; 
and President Eliot believes that the number who 
entered for the baccalaureate course would be cor- 
respondingly increased by the knowledge that they 
had to give up only three years, instead of four. 
These chances, one way and the other, deserve con- 
sideration. We do not believe that anyone is as 
yet sufficiently informed about ‘them to justify such 
radical action as cutting down the course one-fourth. 
It should be known how many young men are leav- 
ing the colleges before the completion of the course, 
to enter business or professional life; how many 
practically begin their specialties in the senior year ; 
whether there are enough men now going through 
the four years’ course; and then the professional 
schools, to meet the needs of the professions; and a 
dozen more such statistical facts, — collected, more- 
over, not with reference to Harvard alone, but to 
the whole country. 


But we believe. that the true key to the whole 
question lies in a totally different quarter. We are 
by no means the first to suggest that it is in the sec- 
ondary schools. No one who has ever matriculated 
at college can be unaware that the preparation re- 
quired by even the severest college may be met at 
sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen years of age, if there 
were not so much time lost in the earlier years, — 
not so much in the high school as in the grammar 
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School period. It isa very common notion, to be 
sure, that even if a boy can pass the matriculation 
requirements at sixteen or seventeen, his mind is 
not sufficiently mature to profit by college studies ; 
but this notion ignores the fact that the years from 
sixteen to nineteen must be passed somehow, in some 
occupation, and few would say that they are more 
advantageously passed in drawing out, year after 
year, the occupations of a high school, than in clinch- 
ing with the more inspiring and manlier work of col- 
lege. ‘* The question is not what the boy will make 
of the studies: it is what they will make of him.” 
It is curious to notice that no one thinks the last 
year of a high school is too mature for a girl or boy 
of sixteen or seventeen ; many think the first year of 
a college too mature for the same girl or boy three 
months later ; and yet the two are supposed to con- 
nect in an unbroken course. 


Now herein we believe is the secret of the trou- 
ble. Up to the college line, education is conducted 
in a different spirit and by a different sort of people 
from what is met the instant the matriculate crosses 
that line. Matthew Arnold wrote for the Century 
Magazine, shortly before his death, a very instructive 
article on what he regarded as the prime defect of 
American public schools, — their separation from the 
university and university spirit. They are moulded 
by the average judgment of the people, their curri- 
cula made, their work inspected, their teachers chos- 
en by officials usually directly elective ; in any event, 
not controlled from the universities. The conditions 
of the lower schools do not attract the same men 
that so inspired the universities ; the distinctions and 
amenities of scholarship do not reach them ; and the 
circles of higher scholarship rarely take an interest 
in them. In the case of the public schools, the 
blight of politics is rarely far from them. Not infre- 
quently the higher educational spirit and method do 
make their way into the high schools, with individu- 
al teachers, and then the break in continuity occur 
between these and the grammar schools, where waste 
of time and delay of intellectual development occurs 
we may say, invariably. Probably nothing would go 
so far to better this as an awakening of sympathy and 
interest on the part of the universities toward the 
lower schools. If the great force of Harvard could 
be turned in this direction, it would, we are con- 
winced, not only solve President Eliot’s diificulty 
about late graduation, but bring a thousand other 
good results. 


Bellamy’s Nationalism and Peruvian 
Nationalism. 
EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY : 

With your permission, I desire to add a word 
concerning Mr. Hittell’s article, ‘* Looking Back- 
ward in Peru,” which personaily I enjoyed very much, 
it was so well written. I do not presume that the 
past condition of Peru as there given was calculated 
to be presented to the public as an illustration of the 
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state to which the proposal of national organization 
of industry now before this country would bring us 
if applied, yet some readers might so take it. 

Whether the picture of Peru, as presented by Mr. 
Hittell, represents or misrepresents Nationalism as 
suggested by Mr. Bellamy, it certainly does not rep- 
resent Nationalism as I conceive it. In Peru, as 
pictured (correctly, I have no doubt), the initiation 
and direction of work came from a limited, hered- 
itary, permanent and privileged class, down to the 
people ; but under the national organization of in- 
dustry now proposed for adoption the world over, 
eventually the power of government would reside in 
all the people, men a nd women equally ; and in its 
expression toward action would proceed from them 
upward to a few public servants, having little, if any, 
initiative, limited powers, who were but tempcrarily 
in office, and subject to recall or suspension at any 
time; whether elected at stated intervals, or holding 
upon good behavior. 

In one case the bulk of the people were governed, 
in the other they would govern. The difference, I 
think, is important in its effect upon both personal 
character and national power of resistance. 

Very respectfully, 
FRANK P, Cook. 

San Francisco, June 24. 


The State Debt Decision. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE OVERLAND: 

While the late David S. Terry was on the bench 
of the Supreme Court of California, a case was sub- 
mitted, involving the question whether those State 
warrants issued after a debt of $300,000 had been 
piled up were constitutional. All-the justices who 
were called upon to participate in the decision then 
held some of the warrants in question, and after they 
agreed to declare all the later warrants illegal, Terry 
was advised to sell his scrip before it should be dis- 
credited and diminished in market value by the 
publication of the opinior. He indignantly refused ; 
and holding his warrants, joined in the decision which 
took money out of his pocket. 

Was his action in this matter honorable? Was it 
consistent with the general rule, that a judge must 
not render a decision on a point in which he is pe- 
cuniarily interested ? I think it was; but asa differ- 
ent opinion has been expressed privately, the question 
may deserve some remarks. 

The only purpose of the rule is to prevent the 
judge from deciding for his own profit ; and under 
ordinary circumstances, it implies that he should 
transfer to another tribunal the case in which he is 
pecuniarily interested? But the suit involving the 
validity of the surplus of the State debt was of an 
exceptional character. It could not be transferred 
to any other court. Terry and his associates might 
have resigned to make room for other justices, but 
their successors would have been entitled to warrants 
before they could render a decision ; so the change of 
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judges would not have helped the matter. The lan- 
guage of the Constitution limiting the State debt to 
$300,000 was plain. The violation of the Constitution 
by the legislature and the State Controller, in issuing 
warrants to an amount much exceeding the limited 
sum, was proved by the public records in the most 
unquestionable manner. It seemed to the Supreme 
Court that they must either declare the surplus debt 
void, or they must refuse to render a decision. But 
such a refusal would throw the official business of the 
State into prolonged confusion. It would have been 


one of the most disgraceful and pernicious forms of 


Public confidence and the State credit 


repudiation. 
There 


would have been very seriously injured. 
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would have been no legal basis on which the State 
finances could be brought into an orderly condition. 

On the other hand, a decision, declaring the sur- 
plus debt unconstitutional would be relatively a 
small evil. It would be a cause of moderate pecuni- 
ary loss to some few persons, and would supply a 
motive and make the opportunity for a needed reform. 
The people and the legislature would have no reason 
for longer delay. Sucha decision was rendered, and 
it was promptly followed by a constitutional assump- 
tion of the surplus debt. The financial credit of the 
State at ome and abroad was restored. Judge Terry 
had many faults, but his decision in the State debt 


case was not one of them. 
John S. Hittell. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Some Evolution Books. 

THERE can be no doubt that these books ! will cre- 
ate a stir in the Church. The first to be spoken of, 
Rev. Howard McGueary’s book,! is the most straight- 
forward and outspoken attack on traditionalism we 
have yet seen from one who is himself a professed 
Christian and a clergyman. All of them are, to say 
the least, unmistakable signs of the times. 

The author first describes the crisis. He shows 
that while modern thought has been progressing rap- 
idly along many lines, theological dogmas have re- 
tained their original form, withso slight modification 
that now the two are in violent antagonism. There 
must shortly come a great revolution in Christian 
thought,—a reconstruction of Christian theology on 
a more rational bisis. The object of the book is to 
suggest some of the lines along which the recon- 
struction must proceed. 

Without assuming any great credit for originality, 
the author brings together, and arrays with telling 
effect, arguments against traditional views, drawn 
from many sources, but mainly from science, and es- 
pecially the theory of evolution, and from modern 
criticism. These are presented in plain language 
and forcible style The results arrived at are not 
very different from those of Heber Newton and 
others ; but our author alone among popular writers 
gives an outline of the grounds on which these results 
rest. 

To give some idea of the book, we mention some 
of the important subjects treated. In Part I, we 
have, Origin of Man; Age of the Human Race; 
Man’s Primitive Condition, etc. In Part II, The 
Divinity of Christ; Credibility of Miracles; The 
Authorship of the Books of the Bible; The Theory 

1 The Evolution of Man and of Christianity, By Rev. 
Howard McGueary, 


lous birth and the dodi/y resurrection of Jesus, and 
attempts to explain how these traditions naturally 
arose. He thinks the post mortem appearance of 
Jesus to his sorrowing disciples, like his subsequent 
appearance to Paul, was spiritual, n ot bodily. He 
utterly rejects the view of the atone ment that makes 
it a vicarious penalty. Immortality as a continuance 
of self-conscious personality he accepts, but not as 
resurrection of the body. We need hardly add that 
heaven and hell are for him spiritual conditions, 
not places, and everla sting punishment not only ir- 
rational but also unscriptural. 

Let no one imagine that all this is set down in an 
iconoclastic spirit. On the contrary, there is deep 
religious and reverent spirit pervading the whole 
book, and especially is his adoration of the person of 
of Inspiration; The Doctrine of the Atonement ; 
Heaven and Hell; Resurrection of the Body ; Im- 
mortality, etc. 

He holds that man, body and soul, came by evo- 
lution from lower animals ; that the race has existed 
on the earth much longer than traditionalists allow ; 
that his primitive condition was little removed from 
pure animalism, instead of the lofty ideal usually 
imagined. The Bible he regards not as itself a ver- 
bal revelation, but as a record of a progressive reve- 
lation in thespiritof man. Itis a revelation in the 
sense that all great and good books are a revelation, 
only in a higher.degree than any other. The Divin- 
ity of Christ Jesus also is like the Divinity (Divine 
image) in every man, only in Him in superlative 
degree ; miracles he does not accept in the ordinary * 
sense. Christ’s healings he thinks come under the 
category of faith cures anil mind cures, only his 
great personality was far more efficient in this re- 
spect. The dead said to have been raised in some 
cases were not really dead, but ia a trance; in other 
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cases were the result of exaggerations of redacteurs 
of early traditions. He discredits both the miracu- 
Jesus, as the ideal— the Divine man — sincere and 
deep. Nor must it be imagined that he thinks to 
destroy Christianity, but only to purify it. 

The book cannot but interest all who have begun 
to think on these great subjects. Such books are an 
intellectual leaven which must work. Let us hope 
that this one is good leaven. 

Little less bold in his language than Mr. McQuea- 
ry, and probably quite as radical in his thought, is the 
Rev. Myron Adams, of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church of Rochester. In Zhe Continuous Creation) 
he publishes a series of lectures delivered to his flock, 
wherein he seeks to justify to man the ways of the 
immanent and law-abi ling God of evolution. He 
declares with Dr. Theodore T. Munger, that the 
‘showing the possibility of thinking under the prin- 
ciple of evolution, and also as Christian believers,” 
is ‘‘the most imperative work now pressing upon 
religious teachers who are able to discern the signs 
of the times, and who would serve their day and gen- 
eration.” 

To this task he sets himself with great and reverent 
zeal, and, it may be said, with a success that will 
satisfy many minds. For in spite of the oft repeated 
story of the inroads made by science on cherished be- 
lief, seemingly with destructive hand, but really with 
an emancipating and purifying touch, there are mui- 
titudes today who fear and dread the effect on the 
church of truth as it is in science. Such persons, it 
would seem, are as little logical as one who on a 
railroad car should object to the emp loyee that goes 
along the train and taps on the wheels to see if they 
are sound, ‘“ These wheels have carried me safely 
so far ; I am satisfied to trust in them. Don’t strike 
them ; I’m a little afraid you may find a flaw.” 

But Mr. Adams and a large and increasing com- 
pany of Christian men are giving unfeigned welcome 
to the results of research, only too glad to have any 
wheel that rings false taken out, and confident that 
for every oneso removed there will be found a better 
and a sounder substitute. So the great train goes 
on, and the only faithless ones are they who fear that 
it will break down. 

It is not necessary to give here, if it were possible 
in the space allowed, the l'ne of Mr. Adams’s argu- 
ment, but no one will regret a reading of the book 
itself ; for it is well written, clear, honest, reverent 
and inspiring. 

Less interesting, because it is less homogeneous, is 
the volume, Zvo/ution,? made up of lectures and dis- 
cussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. Men 
of many minds contribute to this book, from Starr 
H. Nichols, who rejoices in being an absolute ma- 


Rev. Myron 
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terialist, to Rabbi Gustav Gottheil, who stands as 
ambassador from the God of Abraham, and Profes- 
sor Jerome Allen, who proclaimed himself a staunch 
Presbyterian. It is a mark of the truth of Professor 
Le Conte’s statement, that among students of science 
there is no longer a school of evolutionists, any more 
than there is a school of gravitationists, that men of 
so diverse opinions and predilections should meet on 
the common ground of belief in evolution. 

The scope of the book is ambitious: it opens with 
biographical lectures on Spencer and Darwin, and 
then takes up evolution systematically, with lectures 
on the evolution of the solar system, of the earth, of 
vegetable life, of animal life, of man, of mind, of so- 
ciety, of theology, of morals, proofs of evolution, its 
relation to religious thought, its philosophy, and its 
effect on the coming civilization. These are each 
followed by an abstract of the discussion which it 
evoked. Being the work of so many hands, and each 
man being required to handle his theme, however 
large, in an hour’s lecture, there is much inequality 
of value and interest in the book. At times, how- 
ever, the reader is strongly held, as for instance, by 
Dr. Janes’s story of the creation of the earth, Pro- 
fessor Cope’s‘* Descent of Man,” Parshall’s ‘* Proofs 
of Evolution,” and, more perhaps than all, by Rev. 
John W. Chadwick’s eloquent words on the relation 
of the evolution doctrine to God and immortality. 

In speaking of these books on evolution let us add 
a reference to anuther book, in which there is much 
said of evolution, though philosophy is its main top- 
ic. This is Judge Holmes’s Realistic Idealism in 
Philosophy Itself? This author is an extreme Hege- 
lian and his book is not intended for beginners To 
one who has not ‘‘learned the great language ” of 
idealism, it is hard to distinguish between entity, is- 
ity, substrate somewhat, thing in itself, essentity, 
essence, and a dozen other words, tg express shades 
of thought about an existence. Profane persons, 
however, are not like to need any “‘ Procu/” to warn 
them away from the book. Its aspect of solidity, its 
thousand pages in the two volumes, its page-long 
sentences, and its unknown jargon (to such persons), 
will prove sufficient barriers. 

Judge Holmes is much inclined to criticise Dar- 
win for not insisting on the necessity of ideal types, 
according to which architectonic Nature would know 
how to produce the proper variations to carry on the 
upward process, and not to allow such variations to 
be immediately swamped in the inbreeding with the 
established form. This latter point, it would seem, 
has been sufficiently treated of by Darwin and a host 
of his followers, and the former, the causes of vari- 
ation, has been given a good deal of attention, and is 
now the subject of a vast amount of research. But 
it is useless, however, to expect the results of such 

8Realistic Idealism in Philosophy Itself. By Nathan- 
iel Holmes Vols. 2. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1888, For sale in San Francisco by the Bancroft Com- 
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tabor to have great value in the eyes of the idealist 
philosopher, who is able by his dialectics to reason 
the whole matter out @ frior?, and who hardly al- 
lows material results to do more than merely illus- 
trate the workings of pure reason. It is a comfort, 
however, to find that both of these schools of thought 
find room in their systems for a reasonable hope of 
immortality, albeit each denies that the other school 
can possibly do so. 
Briefer Notice. 

Mr. L. P. McCarty, whose Annual Statistician is 
well known, ventures into a new field in the little 
book in hand.!_ He embodies in it the results of his 
experience in matters therapeutic and hygienic, and 
evolves from these observations a philosophy of long 
life. The cardinal virtues, according to this system, 
are regularity, cleanliness, temperance (moderation), 
morality, self-control. The most important of these 
by far is the first. A man that drinks, smokes, 
chews, and has half a dozen other bad habits, so he 
is regular and moderate in the indulgence of them, 
stands a better chance of long life than a man with 
none of these faults, who eats his meals ac irregular 
hours, and lunches between meals. There are many 
good things in the book, and some ridiculous ones ; 
as the cure for warts, saturating them three times a 
week for three weeks with the saliva of a person of 
positive magnetism, not a member of the family. 
The main difficulty about the book, as about all such 
books, is that it is not usually ignorance that causes 
men todo unhealthful things, but heedlessness, and 
the scoffer may well claim that if he should try to 
consider and put in practice all Mr. McCarty’s ad- 
vice, there would be left no time for any other duties 
or pleasures of life ——We should apologize to Doc- 
tor Prudden for mentioning his Story of the Bacteria® 
in the same breath with the previous book, — the 
grade of the two being vastly different. Doctor 
Prudden speaks with authority in his subject, and is 
thoroughly scientific, although this book is some- 
times a little too evidently ‘* written down” to the 
lay comprehension. His account of the tribes of 
bacteria, and the transmission of zym otic diseases, 
makes the reader resolve to have all his food and 
water boiled, and to entertain a regret that he can’t 
have himself boiled, too. But there is a great glow 
of hope in the doctor’s prediction that a thorough 
knowledge will enable us to exterminate certain dis- 
ease-breeding bacteria as completely as we extermin- 
ate wild beasts and rattlesnakes in thickly settled 
communities. Mrs. Leland was a forerunner of 
Nelly Bly and Elizabeth Bisland in circling the 
world in the character of the unprotected female, ex- 
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cept that she did not make speed her object. Her 
journey, in 1884, was taken for health, and her book 
is largely her journal on the trip. She goes from 
place to place, secure from insult and harm by her 
resolute refusal to seem to see anything that is un- 
pleasant, has much enjoyment by the way, and 
makes many shrewd observations. Her tastes, how- 
ever, are hopelessly and aggressively philistane. She 
scoffs at the old masters on sight, and always prais- 
es modern work. She likes Chinese music ; says 
more of the handsome stage driver she went in with 
than of Yo Semite Valley, and in many ways shows 
a little touch of the common in her way of looking at 
things..——- Mr. Ward’s book, 7he Church tn Modern 
Society,4is another plea for Christian unity. It isa 
good sign when strong and earnest men in many 
communions set before their friends as a fixed object 
the unity of all the followers of Jesus Christ. There 
have been no very tangible results, it may be said, to 
the work of Gladden and others in this direction, 
but the leaven is working, and tangible results will 
come in due time. As yet, even the men who write 
on the theme, and evidently hold it near to their 
hearts, have not outgrown the desire that the united 
church may be as nearly like their own church as 
possible. Gladden’s unity churches were Congrega- 
tional, and now Mr. Ward is confident that the 
Protestant Episcopal church will be found broad 
enough to gather all the others into her fold. Nev- 
ertheless, such books do good in promoting charity 
between different bodies of Christians. and a greater 
readiness to co-operate for the common ¢nd.—— 
Mr. Puyre’s philological work is too well known 
to need much introduction to reading Americans. 
The book before us§ is intended as a complete hand- 
book of the difficulties of English pronunciation, and 
includes in these the orthoepy of a multitude of prop- 
er names from many languages. Of course, any read- 
er in looking over its pages will find many words 
that it would seem impossible for any person that 
considers punctuation at all to mispronounce ; for ex- 
ample, it is hardly necessary, one would think, to 
caution us to sound the din rizd. Other pronuncia- 
tions given seem finical and affected. But Mr. Phyfe 
has his reasons in every case, and no one had better 
depart from his pronunciations without caution and 
considerable acquaintance with good speakers. —— 
Graphic Sketches of the West® is a loose, sketchy 
description of travels in California, Utah, and Color 
ado. It is made up from a series of newspa per letters 
previously published by the author, and is illustrated 
with stock cuts collected for the purpose. As litera- 
ture it is nothing, but as a guide book in the genera 
sense it may serve a useful purpose. 
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